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PREFACE. 


I N my Elements of Morals^ published some y( 3 ars ago [1869] , I 
sought to present such of the clearest and most useful results 
of moral science as would be accessible to all minds, especially 
those of the youngf I avoided all delicate discussions and too 
abstruse researches. In the volume which I now publish, and 
which has only a few pages in common witli the other, I have, on 
the contrary, (iudoavored to go back to iir.st i)riiiciples, and to 
define, with some precision, the fundamental ideas of morals; 
flnall}^ to present a systematic and weil-conn(H‘tetl exposition of 
them ; not forgetting, however, the wise precept of Aristotle, that 
one should expect from any science onl}'^ that degree of exactness 
of which it is capable. 

While I have not neglected to consult my predecessors,^ and to 
draw inspiration frriin their researches, I have done every thing in 
my power to add something to them. I believe that I have intro- 
duced, or brought liack, into the science, sonn* elements which 
have been too much neglected ; that I have (ducidated some diflS- 
CLiltics ; offered some solutions and suggestc'd some subjects for 
investigation. I do not think that I have done every thing that 

can be done, but 1 believe that T have done my best. 

« 

1 Not to mention too many names, I will refer merely to the celebrated 
yvotk. I)n Devoir by M. *3ulos Simon; Jm /ScUvee Morale by M. Ucuouvier; La 
Philosophic du Devon' l>y 'I. Ferraz; Tm. Morale pour tons by M. Ad. Franck; La 
t Morale Ind^peiulonte by Mine. C. Coi^ner; Principes dc la Morale considMe 
comme Science by M. E. "Wiart: La Morale Psj/choloi/ique by M. Herrenschiieider 
(O, rend'its de VAc. des s'c mor. < t pol., 1871). 
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The development of my principles, and the arguments support- 
ing them, will be found in the succeeding chapters ; but it seemed 
to me well to collect them first in a sort of anticipatory synthesis, 
so that those who have read the book might see their unity, and 
those who are about to read it might more readily perceive this. 
Still, I demand that judgment should not be passed upon bare 
formulas, but should be suspended until they are explained by 
development or discussion. 

My fundamental principle is, that moral good presupposes a 
natural good w’hich is anterior to it, and serves as its foundation. 

If all the objects of our actions were indifferent in themselves, 
as the Stoics claim, it would be impossible to understand why we 
^should be under obligation to seek for one rather than for another, 
and the moral law would be void of all content. 

These natural goods^ anterior to moral good, and whicli are to 
become the objects of choice, are not to be estimated according to 
the pleasure which they i>rocurc for us, but according to an intrinsic 
character, which I call their excellence, and wliieh is independent 
of our w^ay of feeling. 

It ivas from this point of view that the ancients very justly 
divided goods into three classes — exterior goods, corporeal goods, 
and the goods of the soul — and that they n‘garded the goods of 
the soul as superior to those of the body, and the latter as superior 
to external goods. 

The most excellent tiling in man is, then, the excellence of his 
soul, of the highest and best part of his nature — liis personality ; 
that is, his reasonable will. 

But the ex(rellence of personality does not consist merely in it- 
self : it consists also in its union with the personality of other 
men — that is to say. in fraternit}" — and also in its devotion to 
impersonal goods, such as the beautiful, the true, and the holy. 

This ideal excellence of the human person is what is called per- 
fection, and wc may say wdth Wolf that good is perfection. 

But, though I make a distinction between goo<l and pleasure, it 
does not follow that pleasure is not a good. For 1 admit with 
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Aristotle, that pleasure is inseparable from action, that the noblest 
action gives the noblest pleasure, and that perfection is in itself 
a source of happiness. It is in this sense that I would say with 
Aristotle, Malebranche, Leibnitz, etc., that good is happiness. 

A good for man must be his own good : the Utilitarians saw 
this clearly. It would be a contradiction that any being should 
be under obligation to pursue an end contrary to his nature. All 
laws have for their object the advantage of the subjects to whom 
they are laws. Could moral law alone be a detriment to those 
whom it commands? It is impossible to admit this. In such a 
case it would be a law of tyranny, not of justice and of love. 

Thus good is also liaj)piness. But happiness is not what Ben- 
tham would make it — a calculation, a choice, a combination of 
pleasures. • It is the highest jo}", the purest pleasure, adequate to 
the highest excellence. 

The doctrine of jtprfection, and the doctrine of happiness^ which 
arc at base identical, do not exclude the doctrine of duty. Duty 
is the law which rc(piin*s us to strive for our own perfection — 
that is to say, our true happiness. 

As there is a true happiness and a false one — the former result- 
ing from the excellence of our nature, the latter from our satisfied 
sensibility — it is clear that there may bo an obliffcUion to seek for 
that which is true, and sacrifice that whicli is false. This is what 
all moralists mean by contrasting trua and false goods ^ and advis- 
ing men to strive for the first, and not tlu' second. 

As man naturally desires good, one part of his nature desircs 
true good, and the other desires also the appearance of good. 
Now, the will which desires tlie true good commands the will which 
desires apparent good : this command is moral obligation. Thus 
I admit with Kai4 the autonomy of the will^ as the legislative 
l>rinciple if morality. 

Although the law is obligatoiy in itself, it is so for us only in so 
far as we know it, and to the extent to which we know it. Thus 
*I accent this ]>rinciple of Ficiite’s momlity : “ Obey that conviction 
of your iliity vvfelbh ,actaa!fy%^ In other words, Obey 
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your conscience. But this rale implies as a postulate^ that each 
one shall do his utmost to bring his actual conscience into the 
state of an absolute conscience, which would be identical with 
the law itself. 

Since natural and essential good is the basis of duty, I admit 
with Kant that moral good is, on the coiitraiy, its consequence. 
This justifies the double proposition, Duty consists in doing good : 
Good consists in doing one’s duty. In other words, duty consists 
in striving after that which is uaturnlly good ; and an a(;tioii 
which is morally good is the one wdihdi is performed for the sak<‘ 
of duty. 

* Iji my opinion, as in that of Kant, the d(miaius of good and of 
duty are absolutely equivalent. I agree with Iiiin, tliat to desire 
to rise above duty is moral fanaticism, I?iit this liberty wliich I 
deny as existing beyond the moral l.iw, I liiid within the limits of 
the law itself ; and J admit the existence of a moral initiative,, 
which cannot change the law in any way, but which constantly 
creates and modifies the means of fulfilling it. 

In accordance with these principles, 1 reject the recjoived dis- 
tinction between definite and indifiuite duties. In ny opinion, no 
duty can be indefinite in the sense that one may fulfil it or not ac- 
cording as he pleases. Thus every duty is di'linito as to its form ; 
but, in their application, duties are definite or indefinite according 
to the objects wliich compose their subject-matter. 

From what has alrt*ady been said, it will bo seen that 1 do not 
agree with Kant that virtue is merely the force o/ resolution. It 
is more than that ; and Aristotle was eoiTect in saying that “ the 
viituous inau is he xoUo finds xilGasure in perfonuiiig virtuous acts.” 

By means of virtue man acquires a certain value, in addition 
to that which he had received from nature. Wc say, then, that 
he lias merit. Merit is, therefore, the value which a man adds to 
himself by the constant, or even the passing, effort of his will. 
Demerit is the contrary. It is not merely the absence of merit : 
it is a loss, a diminution, an abasement. * 

Thus the words merit and demerit do not represent to my mind 
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ideas of iclation ; that is to say, ilic lelalion of tlie moral agent 
to reward or punishment. Tliey have a meaning of their own, 
and they express the increase or diminution of the internal value 
of the moral agent by the a(‘tion of his will. This increase in 
value is attested by moral satisfaction and by the esteem of men. 
Diminution, on the contrary, is attested by remorse and contempt. 

If happiness is identical with good, and if virtue is the practice 
of good accompanied by pleasure, then wc may say with Spinoza, 
that hapi)iness is not the reward of virtue, but that it is virtue 
itself. In other words, J admit, with the Stoics, that virtue is its 
own rewai’d. 

Is this equivalent to saying that there is no moral sanction? 
Ciuite the conlrary. But while a legal sanction is exterior to the 
law, and lias for its ?iiiii the securing of its efljcac}^ by external 
means, moral sanction is included in the huv itself, and is the 
guaranty of its justice. For a law which should command an 
agent to saerilice Iiis hai)piness to that of other men, and which 
would saeriliee tlie liaiipiness of the agent — such a law ’would 
destroy itself, liy makiug us do to ourselves whtit it would forbid 
us to do to others. 

The future life should not be considered as a recompense, but 
as the peaceable enjoyment of the only thing which has any value 
— perfection. Properly speaking, it is not a recompense^ but a 
tl fJ f ve ranee. 

Immortality is not indivuhial^ but it is personal. The person is 
not the individual. The individual is composed of all the special 
accidents which distinguish one man from another. Those acci- 
dents perish with us : they arc the Jlesh. The person is the coa- 
sciousness of the impersonal — the .spirit. 

Morality leads to religion, which is simply belief in the divine 
goodness. » If the world is not derived from good, and does not go 
to good, virtue is a powerless chimera. Practical faith in the 
existence of God is, then, what Kant has called it, the postulate of 
41ie moral law^. 

This is the theory which will be found unfolded in the following 
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pages. If it is desired to give any name to tbis doctrine — wbicb 
is not unimportant for the sake of giving fixity to ideas — it might 
be called a sort of rational eudmmonism^ opposed on the one hand 
to utilitarian eudmmonism, and on the other to the too abstract 
formalism of Kant’s morality, yet at the same time reconciling 
the two. This theory seems to me not only true, but also the one 
in closest conformity with tradition. It is that of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Descartes and of Leibnitz, and contains nothing which 
does not agree perfectly with what Bontham calls deontology^ that 
is, the science of duty. I strongly approve, and I have attempted 
to follow, the method which is called coii(*iliatory, and which is 
simply eclecticism, properly defined. Without this method, phi- 
losophy will be but a scries of revolutions, each new-come i* 
overturning the work of his predecessors, liud being in his turn 
overthrown by his successors ; while true science is, on the con- 
trary, composed of successive accpiisitions, which are added to- 
gether and coinpl(*te each olh(T, We do not say that a man is 
enriching himself if he casts one fortune into the si-a to ])repare 
to make another, but wc say so if he pri‘si*i ves and inereases 
wdiat h(i already has. Thus Kanrs inoi*ulity should In.* nttaiued in 
science ; but it should rest uj)on the mor ality of Aristotle, which 
it ought not to cast aside: and, in the recoueiliation of these two 
systems, a noble and enlightened Ltilitai’ianism. like that of ,1. S. 
Mill, sliould find full satisfaction. 

Sueli is the spirit, such are the conclusions, of this volume, 
which I ask permission to call my Magim MoraJia, in honor of 
Aristotle, who has so often inspired me, and to distinguish it from 
the small elementary treatise on morality which preceded it, and 
of which it is the crown. 

Pabis, Oct. 18, 1873. 

l 
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I /-■ 

rj^HE philosopher Schleiermacher has resolved all moral 
ideas into three fundamental ones, which are too fre- 
quently confounded — the idea of good^ the idea of duty and 
the idea of virtue ; and has taken this distinction as the basis 
of his theory of morals. This analysis appears to me cor- 
rect; and I shall make use of it, though I shall give it a 
free interpretation. In fact, in every moral action one can 
and should distinguish three things : First, an object^ or an 
end to be pursued and attained ; this is what is called the 
good: Second, an agents who performs the good, and thus 
acquires a habit or quality^ which is called virtue : Third and 
last, a lau\ which determines the relation of the agent to the 
end ; and this law is duty. In contrast with these three fun- 
damental ideas, there are three exactly contrary ideas, — 
evil^ vice and interdiction or prohibition. 

These ideas may be said to follow each other and to be 
linked together in the following order: good,^ duty,, virtue. 
Virtue, indeed, according to the most generally accepted defi- 
nition, consists ill fulfilling one’s duty ; that is to say, in fol- 
lowing tjjat rule* of action which our reason commands or 
advises. Duty, in its turn, consists in doing that which is 
good : it is the rule of action required of us by the practice 
^of good. Thus virtue presupposes duty, and duty presup- 
poses good. If there were nothing good, there would be no 
rule of action to teach us to choose one object rather than 
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another : there would be no duty. If there were no duty, or 
rule of action, there would be no virtue ; that is to say, no 
enlightened choice between good and evil. Hence an en- 
lightened choice of good — that is to say, virtue — presupposes 
a rule of choice, or duty, which, again, presupposes a reason 
for the choice, — that is to say, a good. 

Hence arise three problems : What is good ? What is duty ? 
What is virtue? We have just given what is called in the 
schools the nominal definition of each : we must now seek to 
find the real definition. It was necessary to begin with the 
former, for otherwise we could not know what to seek after. 
But we ought also to obtain the second, and this is the true 
object of our science. The first gives ns only a name for the 
object : the second should teach us the nature of that object. 

Moral science has often been accused of turning in a vicious 
circle. What is good ? it asks. It is to do one's duty. What 
is it to do one's duty? It is to do that which is good. Thus 
good is defined by duty, and duty by good. But this circle 
is only apparent: the word good docs not have the same 
meaning in these two applications. In the first case one 
understands bj^ good^ moral good, that is to say, the good 
accomplished by a free and enlightened agent, that is to say, 
virtue ; and it is quite true, that good thus understood and 
defined consists in doing one's duty. In tlic second case 
one understands the word good to mean good in itself, that 
which is naturally and essentially good, that which is ante- 
rior and superior to my will ; in other words, the final and 
pre-eminently desirable end. Now, it is (icrtain that duty con- 
sists in striving after, and if possible procuring for ourselves, 
such a good as this. There is here no trace of a vicious 
circle- 

Let us express in another way the three fundamental ideas 
of moral science, and the relations by which they are mutu- 
ally connected. 

Every action necessarily has an object. It is impossible 
to will without choosing something. To choose nothing is the 
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same as not to will at all. Now if, among the objects of our 
desires, there were not some which in themselves and before 
any act of willing were good or evil, there would be no 
reason for choosing one rather than another. There must, 
then, be one part of moral science — and it will be the basis 
of all the rest — which is logically anterior to all considera- 
tions derived from the agent or the subject : there is a moral 
science the chief aim of which is to determine tlie nature of 
the object of the choices ; this we call objective moral science. 

Whatever may be the nature of that object which we call 
good, it can be obtained hy an agent only in accordance with 
certain conditions which dei)end upon the nature of that 
agent. In moral science, as in metaphysics, we must distin- 
guish the. object ffom the subject. The term good, in fact, 
can never be applied except as something known, desired, 
wished, by a subject.^ This subject is called the agent. From 
this results a whole series of phenomena belonging to the 
subject, from which it follows that good in the subject is 
never absolutely identical with good as it exists in the object. 
Undoubtedly one might imagine a moral subject who should 
at last become identified with his object, good ; but this would 
be only an ideal conception. In reality, there is always a di- 
vergence between good as it is represented, conceived, wished, 
by the subject, and good in the abstract. There is, then, a 
part of moral science which relates to the agent, and which 
may be called subjective. 

And yet, although the subject always modifies the object 
more or less in taking it into his intelligence or feelings, this 
is not always done arbitrarily and intentionally: for this 
would be to destroy the very idea of an object ; that is to 
say, of good. The nature of good being, in itself, independ- 
ent of the subject, it should impress itself upon the subject 
in an absolute manner, taking no account of its individual 
, modifications. From this results a general law, or law of 

1 According to the scholastic axiom: “ Quidquid recipitur scciindem naturam 
redpientis recipitur.** 
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duty, which is, in a certain sense, as Kant has expressed it, 
the form of our actions, and which applies with uniformity 
to every will, presenting itself in all our actions with a per- 
manent character. Hence arises another part of moral sci- 
ence, formal moral science, which serves as a bond between 
the other two, and a transition from one to the other ; form 
being in reality a sort of intermediate terra between the 
object and the subject. 

Thus objective moral science will be the theory of good ; 
formal moral science will be the theory of duty ; subjective 
•moral science will be the theory of morality or of virtue. 

However idausiblc the preceding deductions may appear, 
they will encounter objections in some schools of moral sci- 
ence. One whole class of moralists regards moral science as 
being exclusively subjective ; good is only a state and a mod- 
ification of the subject; law is only a manner of clioosing 
and combining the various sensations, that is to say, the 
various subjective states of the agent. For these moralists 
neither objective nor formal moral science has any existence. 
They are the partisans of pleasure or of utility. 

For others, on the contrary, moral science cannot be re- 
duced to subjective modifications without destroying itself ; 
for all morality }>rcsupposes a rule, a law, a universal form for 
actions. Thus there is a formal moral scieucie which is higher 
than the subjective : it is tlie moral science of duty. But the 
moral science of duty presupposes nothing anterior to itself. 
Duty is its reason, its essential principle. According to Kant, 
to give morality any other object than law is to destroy its 
very idea. In this system there is no objective moral science : 
I will add that it admits no subjective moral science. Kant 
never considered any thing but abstract, pure, and ideal law 
in relation to an abstract agent. He never inquired what 
would be the result if this law were brought into relation 
with a real and concrete agent, and passed through a human 
conscience. In a word, he confined himself, and chose to 
confine himself, to the formal portion of moral science. 
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Before explaining my own ideas of good, duty, and virtue, 
it will be my task to examine the points of view, first, of 
those who consider, in moral science, nothing but the subject ; 
second, of those who consider only the form of the action, i.e., 
the philosophy of pleasure ; and the philosophy of duty. 
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CHAPTER L 
PLEASURE AND GOOD. 

“YTT’IIAT is good? If there is any reply to this question 
^ ^ which is universally accepted by mankind, it would 
seem that it must be this : good is that which all seek and 
pursue, it is that which all would possess if they could obtain 
it. Now, this object which all pursue, with or without reflec- 
tion, but everywhere and always, what is it but pleasure ^ 
Pleasure is the good, is the cry of nature. All animals seek 
pleasure, and know no other principle of action. The child 
is sensitive to pleasure only : the grown man, with more ap- 
I)arent gravity, has no other object. The virtuous man him- 
self finds pleasure in practising virtue. The philosopher who 
denies and refutes the doctrine of pleasure, finds pleasure in 
refuting it. And yet, is pleasure the good? The noblest 
schools of philosophy have always denied that it is so. But, 
to understand this question properlJ^ it must be distinguished 
from two others which are frequently confounded with it, but 
which are entirely distinct from it : Is pleasure a good ? Does 
j)leasure form a i)art of good? Even if we grant that pleasure 
is a good (which, indeed, it would be absurd to deny), or, 
further, that it is a necessary condition or consequence of 
good, it would not follow that it was the sole good, the true 
good, the whole good : this is the point which we must ex- 
amine at the outset. The two other questions will come up 
in their proper place in the course of these studies.^ 

We may assume that the innumerable analyses made before 
our day have already sufficiently demonstrated that pleasure 
1 Cbap. iv., The Principle of Happinoss. 
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b}' itself alone is incapable of serving us the basis for any 
moral science \vliatever, and that it must at least yield this 
place to the ])i*inciple of utility. In fact, pleasure witliont 
bounds, without choice, without foresight : pleasure taken by 
chance, and according to tlu' iinpuls(i of the moment; plcasu]*e 
sought and enjiycd uiRh'r any form in which it may presemt 
itself; a brutal and sensual pleasure preftnred to any intelh'c- 
tual pleasure, — pleasure thus understood destroys itself; for 
exi)ericnce teaeh(‘s us that it is followed In pain, and is trans- 
formecl into pain. Such a prineijile is, thtm, sell -contradic- 
tory, and falls before its owm cini^equ(‘nc(*s. Even among 
the ancients, lh(‘ Iq)icnieans, who maintained the philosophy 
of j)leasure, dl.-^tinguishi'd two kinds of pleasure, W'hich they 
called the and the frinisiiar//. Tluy had observed that 

the phaisure of the })assions, which tliey calk'd tran,sl(onf 
pleasure, wixa a mingled one, which, disturbing the soul, 
caused it more pain than joy: repose, peace, insensibility, aj)- 
jjcared to tluuii fai* superior ; and in their \ lew^ the ])aran)ount 
good consisted in indolenila^ i.e., tin* al)>cjicc of suffering. 
It has therefore betui rightly said, that iliis voluj)tuous mo- 
rality of Kpitaireanism, apjiarently so seductive, W'as in reality 
only a sad and gloomy asceticism. One branch t»f this school 
regarded suicide as tlu^ sov(;ri‘ign good. It is said that Lu- 
cretius ai'ted Ujion the ]>recept^ of this sect. ''Fhat thesis 
strange consecpiences were the n'sult of the philo.^oph}" of 
volupt II. )usness show's t-lcarlx , that, unless some intellectual 
clement is joined wutli it, tlie principle' of pleasure is by 
itself utterly ineapable (d* regulating and purifying the tise 
and enjoyment of pleasure itsi'lf. 

Plato lias deanoiistrated in liis “• 'riiisetetus,*' that ph'asure, 
without a certain admixture of inU'Higeiiee and wisdom, is 
as though it were not. . In fact, without intelligence there 
could be no memory, no foresight; wa should find our- 
selves deprived of both past and future pleasures; it is 
doubtful even if it would be correct to say that one can 
enjoy present pleasure without some ridleetion. Plato has 
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also proved that we sliould distinguish between true and 
false pleasures, between those that are mixed and those that 
are pure, between the noble and the ignoble. Finally, he 
was the first to wlioni oc(jiimjd the idea of an arithmetic of 
2^Jcasures} — an idea wliiuh Bcnthaiii subse{j[uently applied 
with great sagacity. 

Bcnthain has shown that pleasures may be compared and 
classified from diiferent points of view, the principal of 
which are, rvrtaintu^ puriltj^ dirratioii^ inteyiHity^ etc. In- 
deed, between two pleasures, one of wliich is certain, and 
the other uncertain, wisdom and experience would plainly 
t(‘ac]i us to elioose tbe fornuT. The same is true as be- 
twiicn a pleasure which is — thnt is, Avitht)ut any ele- 
ment of pain — amf a pleasure whi('h In mixed; between a 
pleasure that is and one ^^llic‘h is lle(‘ting and fugi- 

tive; between a ph'asurc which is very lively and rntetise^ 
and one vhicli i> moderate and witliout special charm: rea- 
s<ni would (evidently teach us to preh‘r purity, durability, and 
intensity. Combine now tlujse dith'rent relations, add the 
])robable number of pleasures, and you will be enabled to 
frame rules whicli will together form the*, art of life, and 
^vhose elTect is insure us that which is popularly called 

h»rj?pine}<s ; that i^, (hr yreatext jtoHaihle amount of 
yritli (hr least possih/r amount of pain. 

It is ]'lain that this art is purely empirical, that it does not 
rise for an imtant above the level of a imjrely subjective 
phUosoph}’ ; for it is always pleasure* — that is, a certain state 
of eonseiousnesr^ — whicli is the sole object, the sole aim, of 
human life. Thus, there is no other object than our owm s(‘n- 
sations. Then* is also no Jaw, The various rules W'liicli this 
])hilosophy offers us are only the Dteans of attaining the 
desired end, of obtaining pleasure. If reason, wisdom, intel- 
ligence, are add(‘d to sensation, as Plato requires, it is not 
fhat tjiey may eommaml pleasure, but tliat tluw may serve 
it: they are only the auxiliaries, the instruments, of pleasure. 

^ T».\ri}, Prt»1;i_;oras, :'.m, JViS. IF. Etii'iinc. 
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This philosophy appears to rise above that of pure sensation, 
assuming the title of the philosophy of iittlltf/. Like the 
wisdom of the vulgar, it teaches us to prefer the useful to 
the agreeable, prudence to passion. But, at bottom, the use- 
ful is never a good by and in itself: it is, and cun be, only 
a means of procuring wliat is agreeable. Prudence, in its 
turn, is merely the art of satisfying one's passions witli iinpu- 
nity. 

The Utilitarians havc^ sometimes eom))lained that two 
opposite faults inr iniiaitc^d to thi‘ir pliiloM»}»liy. Sometimes, 
the}’- say, we are reproaelied for umduiiniiig the passions, for 
drawing men away into an impel m ms and disoiah'rly wor- 
ship of volupTiiousness and lliti senses: >nmetim(.‘s, on tlie 
contrary, we are accused of leaching a dry, c(»hL calculating 
morality, which i‘Xiingui^h(‘S all tlie ^eutim('nts, all the emo- 
tions, all the impulses, of the soul. Is iH)t this, they say, a 
eoutrudictioii ? 

This eoutradietion is ouly apj)ar(‘nt. It (‘(pially correct 
to say that llu' i)hilosophy of pleasun^ is discn’diuly, and that 
it is withering ; that it is violent, imjx luous. uni'niLed; and 
that it is dreary, eold, narrow: llies(i aeeusalimis are l)oth 
true, according as we have in a iew iincaleulating or calcu- 
lated pleasure. A voluptuous and j)assioiiate pliilosopliy, 
like that of Arisli])pus in anlicjuity. thai of (’allich*s in Plato's 

Gorgias,'’ or tliat of some mod(‘rn po» and romancers, is, 
in fact, a philosojiliy wliich, iiiicliaining all tin* passions, lels 
loose at the same time all the aj/pelir(‘'-. Il o])(‘ns a free 
pathway for the senses, and thus sometimes descends to 
shameful (‘X(*esses ; hut on llie c»lher Jiaiid, in freeing the 
passions from all restraint, it acquires a certain sort of gran- 
deur — the fierce grandeur of nature; it has even a sort 
of innocence — the innocence of the blind tcuTcnt which 
knows not whither it rushes; and finally, by the very fact of 
making no distinction between tlu^ passions and plcasun-s. 
it sometimes gives free ])lay to generous instincts, and thus 
attains a iiobilil\" which is lacking in eold ealenhition and 
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mercenary virtue. On the other hand, the philosopliy of 
calculated pleasures is superior to the philosophj'^ of passion, 
ill that it requires both tlic passions and the senses to submit 
to restraint; lienee it i> more re^yectaihle^ and adapts itself 
better to the necessities and the order of society. It may 
even be said, speaking fumi a practical point of vi(;w, and 
in the interest of the common order of life, that tin* selfish 
jihilosophy does not difler greatly from the philosoph}" of 
<liity, save iu its maxiuis and principles. But while from 
this point of view we may find the utilitarian morality 
more respectable tluin tlic morality of passion, on the 
otiior hand, for the very reason tliat it subjects passion to 
calculation, it has le^s siKintaneity, less nobility and gen- 
erosity, than the fiiorality of passion. Little by little it 
makt^s the fejir of sutferiug dominate the desire of pleasure, 
and to avoid one it dries up tlie sources of the other. 
llciKJO conies that (diameter of dryness and of moral pov- 
CM'ty, of whieh tin' rtililarkiiis lunc* been a luiiidred times 
accused. ii( ‘nee comes also tliat sort of melaiicholy and 
empty austerity whicdi characterizes an egotistical life, and 
whieh has b(‘cn ohsm’ved in Epicureanism. Thus, according 
as the philoso])hy of pleasure inclines toward freedom of the 
passions, or toward cold calculation, it oscillates between 
the life of tlio brnt(‘s, or the deatli iu life of a stone or of a 
corpse. It is, therefore, not inconsistent to accuse this phi- 
losophy, soim‘times of one, sometimes of the other, of these 
eonsc(pieiiccs. It may, tlien, lie said, that the pliilosoph}'^ of 
jileasnre refutes the philosophy of utility, ami that the phi- 
losoiihy of utility refutes llie philosotihy of pleasure; in 
other words, that tlioo two forms of the same prineiple 
refute eaeli other. Oii the one hand, the partisans of utility 
admit that pleasure alone is not sufficient; else Avhy arc they 
not satisfied with it? If it is necessary to make a choice 
between pleasures, it is because pleasure is not a principle 
which is sufficient iu itself- But, on the other hand, neither 
is utility a principle ; for what is the meaning of useful? That 
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which servos some purpose. TIic use fill is a means, it is not 
aa end: the end is tlie good; (he useful Is only tlie means 
of obtaining it. Now, for the partisans of utility this end 
can be nothing but ph'asurc: that is, the very principle 
whose emptiness they have shown. If pleasure is the good, 
let me seek it as 1 und('rstand it : the philosophy of voluptu- 
ousness is, tlien, rigid: as compan*d with the idilitariau phi- 
losophy. If, on the C()ntrar\, it is necessary tc) make a 
choice between ph'asures, as the Utilitarians maintain, and 
as tlie very idea of philosophy n*(|uin‘s, then I uc(‘d a ix'-asou 
for making that clioice ; and this reason cannot be drawn 
from the pleasure itself, since tlii.s is 'what i> to lx* disi'iplined 
and governed. 

Meanwhile an eniirn'iit thiidvcr has ict'cnlly endeavored 
to give a new turn to Utiliiariani>m : ^ he ha> thought that he 
could find in ])leasurc ilSLdf a priuci])lc capable of rising above 
pleasure, a rea-oa for c]ioi(*e wliiidi would p(‘nnit ns to cliffcr- 
eiitiale and gra(luat(‘ oiir jjlea'^ines in tlK‘ name of ])lcasiii*e 
itself. I'his point of ^ icw is W(U‘thy of onr athmtion. ])ar- 
ticularly as it seems to approacdi nearly th(‘ view which I 
shall myself se.gge^t in tlu* hdlowing chajitcrs. It is so 
much the more inijxu'tant to state in what re>pcets 1 agree 
Avith the English author, and, ahuve all, in what J dificr from 
liim. 

Mr. J. Stuart Mill admits that ino^t Id Ilitaiiaus liaA-e 
made the mistake of (*st iinating (rue goods hy the exterior 
advantages which they pi-ocim^ for us. insti'ad of hy their es- 
sential nature. Thus, they advise men to cultivate pity from 
the fear tliat they may thcniseh^es he overtaken hy misfor- 
tune ; friendship, for the sake of the services which they may 
expect from others; to kecj) their promises faitlifully in ex- 
pectation of !i just reci])roclty, etc. This is giving too great 
importance to tlie (*.oiise(iuenc(\s of the acts, instead of giving 
it to tlie acts themselves. But these philosophers could not 
have taken a ncdiler sland-jioint without contradicting the 

1 J. Stuart "Mill, UtilUari(t)it:>m, Louihxi, IStiit, 
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principle of utility. This principle does not foi’bid us to 
admit that certain classes of pleasures are more valuable than 
others. In fact, men distinguish quality from quantity in 
every thing. Why should it not bo the same in estimating 
pleasures? Tlic Utilitarians have loo often regarded in pleas- 
ure nothing but the quantity; i.c., duration, certainty, in- 
tensity, etc. I'hcy have not, indt^al, wlioily l(‘ft out of sight 
the other element; as wci see, for example, that the Epicureans 
ri‘gardi‘d ineidal as snp(*rif>r tt> sensual pleasures. But as a 
general thing, csjx'eially with Ihmlliam and liis school, good 
is estimated l)y the quantity of ph'asures, by their sum, by 
their int(n)^ity, imn h more than Ijy th(*ir value and intrinsic 
vaulli. Tills is th(* reason why noble and i*t‘lin(*d sj)ints have 
liad so littl^^ rcspcc’t YiU“ this jjliiloso[)hy. ]Mr. Mill admits that 
it cannot lie altogi'tlKU* jiisiili(*d : but, aeeording to him, this is. 
the fault of the philosophers, not of the principle ; for we are 
not obliged to measure the value (»f ]>leasure by such ignoble 
standards. The relorm wliieh lie proposes is, tlierefonj, the 
introduction oC tin* principle of quality into the estimation of 
pleasures. Thanks lo this new principle, his philosophy is 
broadiT and noijh’r. lie dot*s not (*onfiiu^ liiiiiself to pure 
Kpii'urcanism, but tliiiiks that it is nticessary to introduce 
"Muany Stoic as well as Christian elements." ^ Here wc find a 
Utilitarianism of a very ditferent sort from that of Bentham. 
In fact, reduced to tliese terms, tlie dismission is merely one 
of theory. For mysi'lf, I see diflieiilty in accepting the 
theory of pleasure when thus transformed ; for the principal 
ground of my objection to utilitarian ])liilosophy is, that it 
considers only the (jiianlity of pleasnr(»s, and not their quality. 
Replace one by tlic other, and wc can agiee; but, tlien, has 
not the ])i^nclple been ebanged? Would not what is called 
the quality of pleasures be identical witli what men call good, 
and which api)cars to them a rule superior to 2>lcasiirc 
^ If pleasure is the good, if it is the final element whicli is 
reached in the analysis of good, two pleasures oiiglit not to 
^ J. Stuart Mill, Utilitarianibin, p. 11. 
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be distinguishable one from the other, to be preferred one to 
auoilior, cue judged better, the otluu- lesser, unless one con- 
tains more good Ilian the other, — llial is to say, 7Hore pleasure : 
lienee two jileasures can diller only by quantity. If, on 
the contrary, you ^i\y o!i two pleasures that one is in itself, 
and by its own nature, letter than the other, then there must 
be something a>ide fumi lhi‘ pleasure itself which gives one 
this superiority over the i^tlier. The quality of pleasure 
cannot bo derived from the pleasure itself, but from the dif- 
ferent cau.'-es wliii h produce it; for, uiuong so many pleas- 
ures, all niu>t he i‘qual unless they differ in (piality. If they 
are not equal, if they eontain more iU‘ h‘ss of noliility, of 
purity, of refinement, if it. i'^ in this uay tliat tlu‘V should be 
distinguished one from another and esi'inialed, then it fol- 
lows that good is not pleasure as such, hut pleasure in so far 
as it is noble or refined: couMspiently good is this some- 
thing !iul)l(‘ or refined wliicdi places certain favonsl pleasures 
above all others. 

The able author admits this him.-eli’ when lie says that 
human hap])in(‘ss is not of the same enter as the hapj»iness 
of animals, because it is (h‘ri\ed from more e/erafeJ facul- 
ties.^ But what a nmni ele\ated lacully ? Is it not a 
fac'ulty which, in itself, and e^en Ixdbn* it has procured us 
any phaisnre, is nioni noble, inoi’e exi'elleiit, letter than 
aiiothm’? There then, a priiiciph; of ap[)i‘eeialion apart 
from jileasure ; and things differ in degree, in exeellcncis in 
intrinsic worth, even before they diffm- as tf> th(‘ pleasure 
which they cause us. if the a did not thus differ by some 
intrinsic exc'elhuice, the ph‘asures d(n'i\ed from them iniglit 
differ in quant it \ . hut not in quality. Some good exists, then, 
before there is any pleasure : and the ]>haisure is nqt the good, 
hut it is tlie consequencii of the good ; it is not the measure 
of the good, but is itself measured Iw the good. 

Mr. Mill understood elearly the difTienlty of reconciling 

1 ** Human beiiit/s have faruUus mure elevated than the animal a]}j)rtitss,** — 
Utilitarianism t !>. 11. 
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the principle of pleasuro, tsikon as the fiiiuhimental piinciplc 
of moral philosoj)hy, with liie corrective which he has now 
added, that is, the choice of quality in pleasure. lie sought 
a criterion by which to distinguish the quality of pleasures 
without giving up the fundamental principle of the utilita- 
rian philosophy, and this is the ingenious method wliich he 
invented : — 

“If I am askctl what T mean hy the cliff erence of quality in pleasuit*B, 
there is hut one possible answer. Of two pleasures, if tluMv ho one to 
wliidi all, or almost all, who liav.* exjunieneo of both, give a deeicled 
preference, irrespective* of any feeling of moral obligation, and prefer it, 
that is the more desir:il)le }>leaMn'(‘. If one of the two is, hy those who 
are competently accpiainted with both, placed so far above the other that 
they prefer it, even tlioueh knowing it to he attelul(^d with a greater 
amount of dii^conlenl, wo are jnstitifid in aseribing to th(^ preferred enjoy- 
inont a siqKTiority in <]Utihty, so far outweighing quantity, as to render 
it, in comparison, of small account.'" ' 

hy this wc s(*c that ]\Ir. INIill seeks to discover an empiri- 
cal crit(jrioii for tlic (piality of pleasure — ti criterion which 
shall not be drawn from tlic intrinsic and absolute w'orlh of 
things, but only' from the general estimate of mankind : and 
this is found, in liis opinion, in the jnclgment of competent 
persons; tliat is to say', of t]n)sc Avho lia\e exjicrienced the 
two kimls of ph'asure. For example, a common dcbauc]i(*e 
or a greedy’ speculator might despise the pleasures of science, 
art, virtue; but they' are iueoinpt'tent judges, Mr. Mill tells 
us; they liavo ncv(‘r exj)cricueed tljc j^leasures wliicli t]j(*y' 
despise. AViy got)d ; but may' not the argument be applieil 
conversely’? Would a 8t. Adneeut de Paul or a Xewton be 
comi>otent to estimate, if liny d(*j-pisc sensual i)l(‘asures, tlie 
delights of wild passions? Might not lihertiiu's maintain 
that a life of ]»leasure has joys of iiiiinite ])rorundity' Avhieh 
ascetics or pedants are iiicajiable of a])pr(;eiating ? See, in 
Plato's “(lorglas," with what poetical enthusiasm Callicles 
sings the praises of a life of ])assioii and the right of the 


1 Utilitcin'n>iisfnt p. 12. 
U 
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strongest, and in what a ridiculous and contemptible light 
he exhibits a virtuous and temperate life. So, too, modern 
poets have sung in the sweetest strains of brigands 
8011111010, of corsairs {vide Byron), etc.; and are moralists 
thoroughly competent to appreciate the pleasures which may 
be found in these wihl, rebellious lives? Thus, saints and 
wise men would be rejected as incompettmt judges by those 
whose passions and vices they condemn. 

Again, do we not see very gn^at men (Julius CiPsar, ]\lira- 
bean, Fox) who exjH*riene(‘d at once both kinds of pleasures, 
those of the mind and spirit, and those of the passions and tlie 
senses, avIio, far from sacritieing th(‘ one to llie other, sought 
relaxation throughout their lives by j)assing from one to the 
other? They were cunijictent judg<'s, but their competemee 
Avould only ti'adi us that each kind of j)l('asure is good in its 
own time. Others, again (like Augustine and Ranee), have 
])assed from passion to ^irtlu^ from an irn^giilar to a ])ious 
life. Assuredly, in their seevUid inode of life they held the 
first in detestation ; luU their competemy might h(j contested : 
they del not luidcMgo tlic* tw(» (‘Xperienc(-s in the* same* condi- 
tions. While they were young they gave Ihemstdves up to 
pleasure: it was when they were matnns or old, when their 
passions were deaden(‘d, their fire fjneiiched, that their eager 
and active spirits sought for other ohj(‘cls. It doe.s not noees- 
sarily follow tliat tlie second kind (jf pleasures was more 
desiralile than the first. 

It is lint, then, by lh(*, tastes (»f those W'ho enjoy that we 
can judge of the quality of ])leasure; hut it is the quality of 
the pleasure that decides th(^ worth of our tastes, and givers 
them differing values in tin* estimation of mankind. Again, 
if pleasures differ in quality, it is not liecause some give 
more pleasure thim others, even to comjielcnt judges (which 
would he in reality estimating the quality hy the quantity) ; 
hut it is because they are derived from inirer sources, and, a>i 
l\Ir. Jlill has well expri^ssed it, because they conic to us from 
nobler and more elevated faculties. It must be that there 
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are goods which have a certain excellence witliiii Iheinsclves, 
since the pleasures connected with them appear to us more or 
less excellent. 

But, it will be objected, those goods which you call excel- 
lent in lhemsolv(\s, which are so by an intrinsic i)(n‘feclioii, 
arc in a final analysis simply something desirable, citlier for 
yourself or for tilliers: you call them goods, been, use they are 
able to procure pleasure to some ol‘ your fellow-creatures, 
to the most culiglilimed iiuui, or, if } on will, to angelic 
creatur(*s, etc. Thus, what you call intrinsic (ixcclleiice is 
nothing more than the pi>wcr <»f jiroeuring pleasure. 

I answer, that even if good is dcliiied as “ (hat whit*]i is 
desirable,’’ we must fir.st ilrteniiine wliat is mr'ant by the 
word desii-al)]e. it does not mean here that w^hich is 

actually di'sired, but thatnliii h i.s v'orthy o! lading dcsirejd, 
and ovylit to be clc.-^insl. As a mathn* of fact, we do nut find 
that men in general seek most eagiu'ly the most desirable 
goods. The majority care more for fortune or for comfort 
than for the noblest goods — family, eouiitry, seioiica‘. religion. 
Nevertheless, wo (‘onsidcu* these latter goods as superior to 
the others, as iiiori* de.sirabh* and mou' excelJeiit. Even when 
we do not find ourselves capable t)f preferring them to lower 
goods, w(j do not fail to pcixieive that they arci w(uali mort^ 
than those wlucli we prefer to tlann ; and we regret tliat W(i 
have ma. the slnmgth of mind to saeri/iee wliat jdeases us 
most to that wliieli would give our being a higher wurlli, 
were W'o but ('a])able of eiijo\iug i1. lienee there must he 
in these goods something more than is found in the others, 
else wo sliould not consider them as deserving the i)refor- 
eiicc. This ability to i)n)eurc a greater lia])i)iness, and one 
which is^of higher value, must he due to their nianif(‘st 
superiority. 

Altliougli it is desire which tells us of the presenee of good, 
^’et it is not the desire itself wliicli makes a certain tiling 
good ; it is only a sign which indicates the presence of good ; 
but we can then consider the good in itself, independently 
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of tlie sign wliicli lias revealed it to ns. For tliis reason I 
ciiiinot aceept this proposition of Sjanoza’s : “ It is not be- 
euuse a tiling is good that we desire it, it is because we desire 
it that it is good/’ ^ A tlihjg wliicjli Wiis iKjithor good nor 
bad could not ho desired : tliat whicli has ]io dedinite quality 
can procure iio pleasure, and consetpiently can arouse no 
desire. It is, then, the nature of the object Avliich renders 
it desirable, and coiisc‘qucnlly it is good in itself before it is 
desired : liy this means only we are able to measure and 
estimate tlie nobility or tlie exeidleiiei) of pleasures, for 
picasuH's an^ more or h'ss excellent aecording as their cause 
is more or less exeelhuit ; ollierwiso, if it is desirti wliich 
ereates good, nhalever ])]eas(‘S would la* a. good from tliat 
fact alone, and iiassion would become the sole judge and the 
sole measure of good and < vil. 

Spinoza himself leaehes, as I do, that good is not that which 
causes ] Measure, Imt that which maki's us pass from a lesser 
degree of p(‘ri\'{*tion to a greater; ami that, on the other 
hand, (‘vil is that whi(*h diminishes our j)erfectiuii. Ncuv, 
whether this inerease or diminishing of being which eoii- 
stitutes good aed c^il is albuidcd by jo\ »)r liy sadness, these 
two passions are only thii cifccts, not (Ik* causes, of the go(»d: 
it is in pro})ortiou as man develops his faculties that he 
heeoiiK's capable of joy ; and, in S[)lnoza*s opinioiu tlK^ highest 
joy is that which results from the nolilest and the purest 

• KtIik s. purt jil. projios. Aristotle srciiis to sjiy i lie routniry. 

(Met , XI!.. vii. — tOTtt, :l 2't.) it Sujti kilAov fiOKi i /xmAAoi' ioKti iiOTt 

upcvo/LLfi9a. T. “ We Kf'.in* ii tiling IuMMUst* it se<'iiis to iis LcaiUiful, ratla'v than it 
s<‘(‘U»s to H'> hcaiitifiil l»ec*inis«; wti desin* it ” (hnnherlainl also reiiit(‘S this 
opinion: I, on the contrary, am of opinion that thiiejfs are first, judged to he 

j;ood, ami that tliey au- afhr^\ards desir<‘d only so far as they seoin f^ood; tliat 
any thinjj is therefori*. truly judj^j d g«>od l>crausi; its etfoet or foroe truly ludps 
nature: that a jirixate j^ood is that winch ])rofits «)nc‘; puhlie w hi« h is of advaii- 
ta"o to many. . . . Tin; natnn* ol man rcMpiires that rc'asou, exainiiiing the 
natUH! of thiinj^s, should, from the evidence Ihence nnaltcrahly arising, first 
<loteriiiiiie and judj^e w hat is fjood (wdiethcr in relation To ourseU'ts or otluTs) 
heforo vve desire it, or are dcU;;ided therewith. Ami it is the jmrt of hriite.'i 
only, to nieasun*. the f^ootlness r>f Ihini;*^, or cd achons, hy alTirt ion only , with 
out the j'uidaiice of leason." — T/w Lutes of yutnn , chap, iii., § 2. 
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action, which is th(3 contcinplalion and love of God. So, 
too, in Aiistotle's opinion, the greatest hajipiness is found in 
contemplation, citlior of God by men, or of God by himseilf. 
I>ut if the noblest action results from tlie coiiteinplalioii of 
absolute being, or, if you will (to satisfy all s 3 'st('msj, of the 
true and the beautiful, is it not certain that the true and 
the beautiful are goods in themselves ? It is, then, in j^ropoj*- 
tion as they are so tliat they should be desired and sought 
after: hence Spinoza was wrong in saying lliat it is desire 
\\hieli makes the good, and not the good which causes the 
desire. 

Wliatcvcr one may do, unless one introdiicx's into the 
jdiilosophy of jdt'ii^uro a foreign and siijxuior element, one 
can never fnid a rule? which will explaiji why ('ertain pleasures 
should b(i preferred to others: now, if there is no such rule, 
there is no moral science. The tarillniH'lic of pleasure, as 
Ileiitham ]jas invented it, is certainly a very ingenious 
iiietliod : and it is a credit to the tljinker mIio has formulated 
and W()rk(‘d it out; hut it is doubli’iil whether it could 
furnish us a scale of valuation for the diflereiit goods which 
men may ]mrsnc'. 

Ill a phiJoso])hy of pleaMirc only, there can be no eriterion 
for the classification of goods: no goodwill absolutely and 
by riglit ocMUip}' a certain place ; for as }>lcasurc is (‘sseiitially 
lelalive ti) tlie iiidi\idual, and Auiries with diHerejit organiza- 
tions, and Avith the A'arving circuinManccs of life, what is 
a good fiu' one will lujt be so for aiiolher, and what is the 
greatest good to some will not be so toothers. For example, 
the certainly of pleasure is undoubtedly an element in the 
ealculalioii, but not for every one : some find more j)leasiire 
in running tlie risk of obtaining a xctj great g(^od than in 
being contented Avith the certainty of a moderate good. It 
is the same in regard to purity : many men, for example, 
yrefei\the Auolent and exciting pleaMires of passion to tlie 
commonplace pleasures of a regular life ; it may be, from 
tlio point of AuoAV of pleasure only, that they are right. 
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If, without confusing one's self with the thousand prefer- 
ences and the infinite disagreeiucnts of individual passions, 
one seeks some firm basis for llie appreciation of iniman goods 
by iiKj Hiring of experience what are the objects which men 
generally love most, and in what ord(n* these arc beloved, — 
if one resorts to this lesi, one will be struck with the fa(‘t 
already noted, wliich i<, iliat nu-n gi nerally love the goods 
of thi> world iii inverse jaoportion to their excellence and 
theii’ beanl\ . I'o ]»ro’' e ibis facl, it siifliccs to iiivoki* the 
tcsliinoiiy of moralists and of prcachcus, not, only })r(xicbcrs 
of religion, but also of morals and juiliiics. K\ervwl;ere 
yon will sei‘ ('nligbloned and superior men rej)roacliing the 
crowd lor its ignoble ailacbnicnis. 1}‘ icligioii is in (jiU'S- 
tion, it is aeciised of jnef'-rriiig idols t*o the true (Jod : if 
jiolilics, ol‘ jinderring security to libmiy : If morals, of ])reb‘r- 
ring material interest to boiu)!*. Poets, who do not trouble 
themselves about morals, r<*ligion. or ])olilics, also sigh over 
tin? ignoble iiislinets of the mullilndc, who art* ignorant t>f 
the di^ine pleasures of eiithu-*i.i-.m, ni* ot the b(‘autirul. 
Finally, even those wla> sing tlu^ ]»ral-es ot passion s(‘ok to 
make it glt'ani ])erore our (*yes as bi*ing n(d)h‘r and mor(3 
excellent than the gioss interests and coldl}- caleulating 
combinations 'wliieb gov(*rn tbc ordinaiy relations of lifcu 
What iinist Avc coiicliuh* from tlicst* facts? This: that, 
if we consult the only criterion which we have bn* estimating 
the degree of pleasure wliicli difrejt'ni goods j)romire for 
luankiiid, \ve shall st*e that by common consent the most 
ignoble pleasures are those wliicli aie preferred, while those 
of a more excellent nature arc s(nigbt by a small number 
(jiily. hh-om this wc Jiiust conclude. cilb(*r that these 
su[)erior pleasures are purely chijiierical, thus i;enouncing 
all ideals; or else that tlanc* is some oth(‘r principle of chis- 
sifieaiioii, and that th(*y shouhl lx* valued, not tieeording to 
th«j pJeasnro which they pr(x:uro‘for ns, hut aeeordiiig to that 
which they would secure us if 'we were in a condition to 
comprclxiiid and enjoy them : in other W(jrds, according to 
their inti’insic w^orth. 
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Thus all moral distinclioiis would disappear, all choice 
between good and evil woidd become arbitrary, if we were 
not to sui^poso that there is some real, essential, objective 
basis, whicli will (‘liable us to grade and value ph'asures in 
an order contrary to lliat of our instincts. Wo are not to 
sei'k for good in a form of our feeling, nor even in a resultant 
form or comparison of onr states of consciousness, but in 
something cheeper. I'lcasiire is not thus excluded from the 
rank of goods, but it is not the supreme good. 

Undoubt(jdly tlmrc is in moral philosophy an eleimuit 
which is incontestably subjective ; and, as we ^ liall see lat(‘r, 
(‘ach one must act, and be judged, only ac(*ording to tlie 
actual state of his individual conscience; but this subjectiv(i 
(dement, wlii(‘h consists in the more or l(‘ss (‘idightened 
knowlc‘dge which each one may have of the law according to 
circumstances, nevorlhclc‘ss leaves intact the idea of law, 
and tlie idea of an objective distiiKUion between good and 
evil. Tlie o})inioii which we form (»f one and of the. other 
may be more or l(‘ss modified by our indi\idual situation; 
blit still we must recognize an essential distiiudion, Avlii(?h is 
founded on sometbiiig above us. In the ])hiIosophy of pleas- 
ure, oil the eontrary, every thing is subjective; and the rule 
is only a comparison, a comlnnation, or a ealcnlation, ma(h‘ 
betAveen our various sensations, — tliat is to say, betw(‘(‘n tlie 
diflereiit ways in which we may be affected — in sucli a way 
lliat ill reality it is always sensation wbicli is the last term of 
our action: it is the Ego Avitli its agre(‘able or disagreeable 
slates of eonscionsness which is its own sole and final objetd ; 
wiiilo the conscience, even when unenlightened, and forced 
t(> judge sohdy by its ridatixe and imjierfeet light, still pro 
smits to us something which is good i^r bad beyond the im- 
pressions of our sensibility. 

Abo\c the philosophy of jilcasiirc rises, tla'ii, necessarily 
and l(‘gitimately, the philosophy of duty ; that is to say, the 
jihilosophy of law. To make it possible that our actions 
should be judged morally, there must be a law which com- 
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mands some, aud forbids others — a law necessarily superior 
to the wishes and desires of each individual, wliich will be 
the same for all men under the same eircurnstances, without 
regard to the sensibilities of each individual. Such is the 
law, called the law of duty^ which Kant has so ably declared 
and defended against the partisaTis of pleasure or of utility. 
This law, of universal aj>plieation, with a character of absc 
lute aulliority, and a uniform and identical attitude, is, to 
use Kant's exj)res>ion, the form of action; and that part of 
moral science Avliieh is devoted to the determination of the 
nature of the law will then be calked, as I have alread}'^ said, 
foroial inoralily. Tims, from the n.oval nuhjrrdvlty, main- 
tained by the ]>artisans of pleaMirc or of uiility, we rise to 
that moral formalism which is taught by. Kant. 



CHAPTER II. 


GOOD AXD LAW. 

nnilE question wliioli now pr(‘.s(;ijts itself to us is Ujc fol- 
lowing: Does wot f if ntud moral science, tliat is to say 
ilie tlieoT}" of law or the tlieorv of dutjf^ lu'cessarily imply the 
existence of something anterior to itself? Doc‘s it alone 
form the whole of nsoral science ? Is there nolhing beyond 
and above the law? Is this sufficient unto itsi^lf? Is it its 
own basis? or, expressing this problem iji the same form in 
which Kant stated it ; Is [fond the ]jrineiple of daty? or, Is 
duly \\\Q priiK'iple of ''fhe original and bold feature 
of Kant's ]»liilosoj>hy is. tliat Ikj endeavored to (‘stablisli one 
while taking away every kind oi real and effective end^ free- 
ing; the law from any ifhjrrt other than itself, and reducing 
inoralit}'' to an abstract, empty maxim; in a word, to use his 
own expression, making imn’ality consist exclusively of the 
and not of tlie mat1c7\ of the action. 

We must examine tliis theoiy before advancing farther; 
for if it is well founded, then it M'ould be utterly useless to 
make any imjuiries as to the nature of good. Of the three 
divisions which 1 have distinguished in moral science, one 
<if which treats of good, th(‘ sei'oiid of duty, and the third of 
moriality or of virtue, the ^ir^t would no longer survive, hut 
would become confounded witli tlit? others. Objective would 
disappear before formal morality. 

In Kant's morality two elements must be distinguished — 
one which is incontestable, and should he preserved in every 
system of philosopliy ; tlie other, arbitrary and extreme, to 
which many objections may be made. The first is his theory 
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of duty, tlie second liis theory of good. Ilis analysis of duty 
is perfect: he has proved conclusively tliat duty is a uiii\ei- 
sal law, obligatory for its own Stake, and not on account of its 
consequences. He has clearly distinguished the* law of duty 
from the rules of prudence and the calculations of interest: 
he has shown that inoralit}' consists exclusively in obedience 
to law through respei*t for law. But if Ihe llieory of duty 
laid down in Kant's philosophy leaves nothing to lx; desired, 
it is not the saiiui willi his lh(x>rv of good : this ])ord('rs upon 
ail abstraet formalism, whieh does not seem to fnrriisli a 
snfliciently firm foundation for a moral seiimce.^ 

Ill fact, it is a fun<lamental point in Kant’s ])hil,osoj)hy 
(and he admits himself that it i.s a j)arado\), tliat duty is 
nut founded upon good, but that good founded upon duty. 
Wo should not say. Do this lH*i‘aus(* it is good," but, “That 
is good, for you ought tv) ilo it." 'The reason wiiy an action 
is good is that it is obligatory; whih' we should rather be 
inclined to beli('\e that it is obligatory only Ix'eause it is 
good. Thus, we believe that justice or sincerity arc things 
Mhich arc good in tliems(d\es, and tliat this is llic n^asini 
why they shouhl be souglit and ]iraetis(*d. No, sa\s Kant : 
if tliese things arc go(*d, it is bee.ause they are enjoined upon 
us by a law, which is the law of duty. Why does this law 
exist ? We d«) not know. Tliis is wliat he calls lli(‘ primary 
fact of [)ractical reason. Sic vuJo^ nic he says: this is 

the formula, of moral law. Wo may reef>gniz(‘ it by n eer- 
tain sign, A\hicli is, tin,* universality of tlx* law: but wo eaii- 
iiot explain it. 

How was Kant led to adojd this theory ? l>y the profound 
analysis Avhich li(‘ imuh^ of the idea of duty. H(‘ begins by 
maintaining that therci is only one thing here Ixdow whieh is 

^ I ought a:ls«) to luniiliou two other theories of Kant’s — one, the tlieory of 
the 7noral individual (.see p. ai»), arul the theory of tlie. of the v)iU 

(see Hook ii., <;]iap. ii., p. JSr»). It w’ill he neee.ssarv to examin<‘ ho\v far these 
two theories agree with the moral forinalisui of Kant. In reference to afi 
these questions, one may i)rofitahly consult M. Juh;s Banii, Kxamtn Critique 
dc la Morale da Kantf J^xri.s, hS.’Jl. 
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absolutely good : tliis is what he calls a good ivill. In triilli, 
all the things of tliis world have merely a relative value, and 
are good or evil only according to the use lliat is made of 
thejii. It is the good use which is good, not the tiling itself. 
On the other hand, a good will is good in itself, and it is not 
necessary to await its results before deciding that it is so. A 
good will is, then, the only good whieh is really absolute. 
Now. if we analyze the idea of a good will, what do we find it 
to be? Nothing else*, a(*(‘ording to Kant, but the will to do 
one's duly : and to do one's duly is not merely to act con- 
fonnahlij to duty : it is to aet ./>>/• the of duty. An (jxte- 
rioi* conformity to the law of duty has only a Icr/ol value, and 
ac«[iiir(\s viontl worth only wljen it is aceompajiii'd within 
b}’ llio will to do om«'s duty: morality, tlam, consists in this 
will itself. Now. if lla^ goodness of the action or the goodness 
of the will consists (‘xclusivcl}’ in acting /nr ihe nalcc of duty, 
it is plain that tin* wuiili of tlu* action does not lie in the 
action itsi'lf, but in tlic lunthr of the aidion, or. as Kant ex- 
j>rcss(\s it, in tin* ina.v'nn of thc' action, (iiango tbc maxim, 
and tlie sanu' action may Ih‘ altfrnalcly good or evil; change 
the action while retaining tlu‘ same motive, and tlie most 
widely differing ai l ions will liave the sanii^ moral \alue. 
Now the maxim of th<‘. action, the motive of the action, is 
what Kant calls its./erm. Tlie object of the action is wliat 
lie calls its matter. Morality, then, consists exclusively in 
the form, and ]iot in the matter^ of th<‘, action. 

Let us assume, for instance, that there exists something 
which is good in itself, anterior to the law: we could pursiui 
this object J'oi- one of two reasons only, either because it 
might be ol)/if)atori/^ oy because it might be desirable. In 
the latter jeaso we have the ])hilosophy of pleasure, which has 
already been refuted ; in the former case we have juccisely 
Kant's theory; it would be the obligal ion which would es- 
tablish the good, not the good which would establish the 
oldigation. 

These results would still be true, according to Kant, even 
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if the object oflored to oiir wills not an object of the 

senses, like the jJeusiiro or the interest of the i)hilosophy of 
Epienriis or Hobbes, but an intellcotnal objc'ct, such as jier- 
fection, the divine will, universal order, or iho neecssary rela- 
tions of things. None of these objects can act n])ou onr wills 
without acting first upon onr feelings. If w'c reply to this, 
tliat as soon as the lirst conoejdion of thes(^ objects dawnis 
upon us, they immediately appear U) us to be oliligatory ; 
that wo cannot, for t'xainple, ooneeive the idea of pi'rfection, 
of tile divine will, or of the order of things, witlumt .'it onee 
conceiving also that it is our dnt}" io strivi* for this perfec- 
tion, to conform ourselves to this order f)r to this will, — then 
these may well be acct‘j)ted as jirinciples of moral science; 
but it W'ill be because the conec‘ption of*dnty has been intro- 
duced into thorn. Thus the sole legit imali* root of morality 
springs from the id(‘a of the law. 

I cannot accc])t this theiuy. It si^ems to me that it is 
purely hypothetical, and a thing that Kant has m'ver jiroved, 
when he maintains that no object, ev(m a, rational ojk', (-an 
control the will exce]>t by means of ])h*asnr(i or pain. Un- 
doubtedly the cpiestion ari>cs licrc', wlu^ther man is capable 
of acting from reason alone; but lliis (]uestion is the same, 
'whetlier W’e consider the law, or whether we consider an 
ohjeet anterior to the law. AVhelher the l)asis of moral sci- 
ence is duty anterior to good, as Kant maintains, or good 
aulerior to duty, as I believe, in eitlier case the question 
arises whet her pure reason is able, by itself, to control the 
will, or whethci- it is not necessary that there sboidd be also 
some motive of hading. But Kant docs not here speak of 
the moral force* oi’ the agent, but of the imperative power 
of the moral principle: hence I cannot see why Ik^ should be 
unwilling to admit that a. rational ol)j(‘ct may control Die will 
in some other wav than by the indnccnient of pleasure. Un- 
doubtedly an objcict conceived tbeorotically by the reasop 
does not by tliat very facd become a princi£)le of action ; 
for I can conceive clearly the idea of a triangle inscribed 
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within ii given circle, iind of the inejuis necessary to produce 
it, witliont ever being inclined 'to realize it unless I feel smne 
need of iL. J>ut wliy should ilie siiine be true of every 
rational object? IMay there not be objeiits, siu^h ;is tlie idea 
of perfection, or of the order of the world, or of the imitation 
of (iod, which cannot 1)e conceived witlu)ut producing simub 
taneously the necessity for obeying thiMu — in a word, such 
as will immediately ap])(‘ar to us imperative or obligatory? 
Doubtless we should have to in([nire tlui reason for this obli- 
gation ; but even if wv could not disi;ov('r it, have not we 
just as good a right as Kant to assume as an ultimate fact 
tlie obligatory and impt'rative character of c(n*tain intellectual 
conceptions? The fact of a direct (‘.onntH-tioii bctwccni good 
and obligation is no more difficult to acc(‘pt tlian the ultimate 
fact of a law without ('ause and a commainl without reason. 
This, liowexer, would not be the same tiling as aece])ting 
Kant’s liypotbe^is : for if we say of p(‘rfcction, for example, 
or of conformity to tln‘ divine will, or of any oduu* ]>rinciple, 
that it is obligatory at the very instant at whicdi it is con- 
ceived, we do Jiot thcn'by make^ oblig.iiion ilu.* ba.'.is of good, 
but we derive the obligation from tla* good itsidf; for it is in 
proportion as ])erfectioii is good tliut it appt'ars to us obliga- 
toiy, not because it is obligatory that ii srems U) us to he 
good. Otherwise Ave should bo forceil to conclude that p(‘r- 
fectiou, considercfl in itself, without. relVriMu'c lo any will, is 
neither good nor e\ il ; Avhieli would la* tlie same as saying, 
for exain[)lt‘, tliat CJod is no Ix'tter Ilian the Devil, that 
Ormuzcl is in no way superior to Ahriman. 

The whole difficulty of tliis problem aii'<‘s from an ctpiiv- 
ocation wliich it is neci‘ssary to explain. Tin* term 
has, in liujt, tw(» meanings; and we iiiusl, uiih Leibnitz, 
distinguish two kinds of good — 7)atnrnl and i\Ioral 

good undoubtedly presupposes will, the moral inl(*ntion ; 
and Kant is right in stiying that it is (‘on sequent upon, and 
implies the law of, duty. An action is, indtH'd, lutirally good, 
only when it is |>erforined for the sake of duly, and not 
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from any other motive, sucli as the fear of punishment, per- 
sonal interest, mechanical liabit, etc. But must we there- 
fore conclude that there is no other good excej)t moral good, 
that there is not some natural good, anterior to the law of 
duty, and forming the basis of this? 

Kant also distinguishes two kinds of good, and he recog- 
nizes a natural good, apart from that which is moral : he 
even says that the German language is veiy fortunate in })os- 
sessing two words l)y which to distinguish two things so 
widely different one from the other (^</ut and wohl — 
hose'). But this good which is not moral good, wliich he 
distinguishes bv the expressiem wohl^ is sini])ly, according to 
him, that which causes us pleasure ; in otlicr W'ords, it is 
pleasure itself; hence it cannot be the foundation of duty. 
The only true and genuine good is that which is ordered, 
i. e., commanded by the law, the good wliich results fnun 
duty : this is the only one rectognized by morality. 

But is it true that all which wv call good outside of moral 
good, all W'liich seems to mankind to bi' naturally good, is 
so only because it charms our f(‘clings, ami gives us pleasure? 

!Must every thing wliic h is not virlm by which I im^aii vol- 

iintaiy virtue, the moral act — be reduced to objects of feel- 
ing? Arc there not tine goods, having an cssimtial and 
effective nature*, wdiicli, if they cannot be* found in exterior 
things, at least exist within onr souls — goods wliicli have a 
value ill themselves in(h‘peiidently of their effect upon our 
feelings, being truly objcctivo and alisolntc, capable of form- 
ing a basis for ]aw% instead of b(*ing merely the result of 
law? All such things as sj>eecb, industry, science, a taste 
for the beautiful, tin; affections, may undonbtc'dly become 
morally good or bad acicording to tlic use* wliicli js made of 
them ; but are lliey not truly good in themselves and before 
any use whatever ? 

Is there not oven one part of virtue wdiich is iiattiral \o 
each one of tis, k?/, as Aristotle says; for example, 

the first i>romj)tings of kindness, of moderation, of modesty, 
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of sincerity — inclinations which are anterior to all education, 
to all free and premeditated choice ? These innate inclina- 
tions are simply good as talents are good, as beauty, vigor 
4 nd wit, are goods. 

Moral good seems, then, to be nothing but the good use of 
natural goods, and ])laiijly presupi)Oses that there is already 
something which is in itself naturally good; (itherwisc wc 
could not understand wiiy one action sliould be good rather 
than another. Every human action has an object; it is 
always intondiMl to pnKiure or to destroy, either in ourselves 
or in others, sonielliing determinate and concrete. For ex- 
ample, to sav(‘ a iViond (*onsists in saving (jitlicr his life or 
his fortune; to instruct him is to imnease the sum of his 
knowdedg(i; to s])ea1\ the truth is to employ words in the 
service of thought. If W(! assume tliat tliesc different, objects 
are in themselves absolutely (diaracterless, then tve cannot 
sec why these various actions shouhl be better than their op- 
posites. To fn‘e moi-al action from all effective objects is to 
destroy the action its(‘lf. If all the goods in the world, in- 
cluding tli()SiM)r the soul, had in tliemselves no more value 
than a pebble, it would he impossible to understand why we 
ought to seek for some, and avoid others. A moral law 
whi(di sliould cimiiiiand us to ]>reak stones witliout any oh- 
jtud, for the sake simjdy of ])ending our wills, would he a 
law void of all coijtent, and eonse(]U(‘ntlj senseless. The 
recluses of the Thehaid, who tired themselves out in wat(ir- 
ing dead sticks, I'uiuish us with a })erfeet illustration of a 
purely formal la.w. fitu'd from every material object. Sucli 
ail action might he useful as an ingenious apologue, by wliich 
the recluses constantly reminded themselves ol the vanity of 
human lalpr; but if wo take it as the perfect type of moral- 
ity, we fall into the absurd and impracticable. 

The Stoics seem to liave taken very nearly the same point 
vieyv as did Kaiit. They maintained that all natural 
goods arc indifferent and that the only good is 

that which is becoming ; that is to say, moral good. They 
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begin, however, witli the considcnilicm of nntunil goods; but, 
so soon as nature has led them to that which is hoiiestum^ 
they reject all other good, and reserves tliat name solely for 
that which is bec'oming. For this reason they refused to 
say that health is good, that life is good, and conversely that 
pain is an evil. 

In one sense they wenj right, if they meant to say that 
that which is hoiu'st is the only moral good ; for it is quite 
true that virtug (uily lias a moral value. lUit they were 
wrong in regarding eveny thing else as indifferent; for, once 
again, if nothing has any value in itself, if all the objects in 
the universe are neitlier good nor e\il, why should it be more 
becoming, and morally betten*, to for one rather than 

for the otlier? Stri(*t]y interpreted, Ihb Stoical jdiilosopliy 
would become inadmissible and absurd ; it would destroy 
itself, as Cumberland saw clearly : ^ of those philosophers he 
says : “ Whilst they endeavor to establish the transcendent 
goodness of virtues and the egregious evil of vice, they, in- 
cautiously, take' away the only reason why virtue is good, and 
vice, evil. For^irtue is therefore gooel (and iu truth it is 
the greatest good), be'caiiso it <U‘te‘rniin('s human actions 
te) hueli effects as are the ])rinci])al parts of the; public natural 
good; and consequently teiiels to improve in all men the^ 
natural ])erfecl ions, l)ot]i of mind and b(*dy.*' Cie;ero t'\- 
pressed the same idea by means of an ingenious compari- 
son. “If the eiiltun' of the vine,*’ ho says, “could acepjire a 
cons(!i(msne>ss for itself, it would undoubte*dly ce)nsider itself 
the most excellent thing within lh(ivine; but it would not 
cease to do whatcvcir is neces.^ary to preserve the vine.'’ In 
truth, if the vine itself had no value, I cannot scm; how the 
culture of the vine eouhl have any! Similaily,^if all the 
objects of human activity wen; worthless, how could moral 
activity be of any value? It would then be utterly void, 
and would feed on itself. Finally, Cicero rightly said that 
the Stoics ended by disagreeing with themselves; since they 

1 Tha Law of XaturVy c-liap, v. § .'5, 
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established degrees between indifferent things, and called some 

others mot '^rt^fcTOlhle {jrpoaifmv^€va, aTrpnaLpovfJicva ) . 

In another sense also it ma>’ be correct to say that that 
which is honestum is the sole good ; but this needs explana- 
tion. Among the ancients, as well as in common parlance in 
all languages, the word becoming, and even the word virtue^ 
are otten used (Mjuivocally : for sometimes tliey mean moral 
good, virtue properl}" so called, which is acquired by the 
exercise of the will, and results from the observance of the 
law ; sometimes they refer to the goods of the soul, the nat- 
ural qualities of the soul, such as strength, dignity, sincerity, 
purity, etc. If tliis is what is meant l)y that which is be- 
coming, then it is correct to say that this is the sole good : 
for it is c(;rtain that* exterior goods, and those of the body, 
have oidy a relative value ; while tlie goods of the soul, as 
we shall sec later, have alone an absolute value. It is none 
the less true, that that which is becojuing, if thus defined, is 
not id(*ntieal with moral good: it wf)uld be the foundation 
of duty, instead of being its conseciuence. These qualities, 
however spiritual they may be, are neverthtdess naiural 
goods, distinct from A\hat we have called moral good, tliat 
is, voluntary virtue: they Iiave a value in tliemselves. It is 
not, as Kant thinks, because they are (‘uj(>iiicd by duty that 
they seem to us to bo good : it is because they are natu- 
rally and essentially good tlnit they are thus commanded, 
ir certain creatures Avere made naturally sincere and gener- 
ous, they would be guod c]-(‘atures, allluuigh siriciU’ity and 
generosity Avould not be in them the result of an order and a 
law: they Avould be eoiisidercd better lliaii lying and cruel 
creatures. The goodness of God is none the less a good 
thing because it is not for him a matter of a dut^^ Thus 
goodness, sincerity, the qualities of the soul, natural virtues, 
are in themselves of inestimable worth; and they constitute 
\Adiat I call the natural good, the basis of moral good. There 
is, then, a natural good, which results from tlu^ very nature 
and essence of the soul, which should be soiiglit for its own 
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sake, ill preference to every thing else ; and every thing else, 
on the other hand, should be sought for the sake of this: 
oinnia propter istud^ iatud ant cm propter expetcndum. 

Now, that wliich coiisrtitutcs such a good is not the pleasure 
which it procures: it is not to be sought by the feelings, 
since these are, on the contrary, always inclined to prefer 
inferior goods ; since, as was shown in the preceding chapter, 
the scale of pleasures is, with the majority of mankind, 
exactly the reverse of the scale of true goods. 

From what lias alri‘iidy been sahl, it is clear that I cannot 
accept tlie tlieorv of Kant, that tln're is but one tiling which 
is absolutely and unequivocally good; tliat is, a good will. 
To say this is to confound the obj(‘ctive and the subjective. 
It is unintentionally to make the state Af the conscience of 
the subject the absolute basis of morality. 

Kant ib correct in saying that nothing but a good will is 
absolutely good, if by this he means morally good. But he 
seems to think, that, aside from a good will, nothing is cither 
good or evil in itself, and that things have value only ac- 
cording to the use that is made of them. Thus intelligence, 
resolution, self-eonlrul, and moderation are, he says, qualities 
which in themselves are neither good nor evil, but whicli 
may become eitluT according to circumstances. This I can- 
not admit. In it^elf, intelligence is a good thing; and so 
are the other (qualities just meiitibncd ; they have a true and 
essential worth; they do not cease to be good, even when a 
bad use is inad(‘ of them : it is the use alone which is bad, 
but the quality itself rcunains what it is; that is to say, good 
and praiseworthy. The courage of a villain is praiseworth\ 
in so far as it is courage. Self-possession is always a good 
thing, even wdien wo must condemn the consequences which 
result from it. Kant is evidently mistaken when he says 
that the self-possession of a villain renders him still more 
contemptible. This is contrary to experience. Enei-gctic 
qualities joined to villany produce a sort of admiration 
mingled with the execration which the villain inspires in 
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US. It is cowardice which would render him more con- 
temptible. Thus, wliat is noble remains so ; although, wlien 
mingled with evil, any general a2ipreciation of it becomes 
complex and difficult. So, too, one may regret the abuse 
of his wit by a man of great talent; but wit and talent 
will none the less remain good and admirable things. I shall 
always admire, and shall always liave a right to admire, 
the wit of Voltaire, even while I condemn the use which 
he sometimes made of it. 

Natural qualities, then, may bo good in themselves, inde- 
[iendently of the use that is made of them. On the other 
hand, a good will, con^idered in referonee to the use made 
of it, is not filways absolutely and unrestricted!}^ good. 
For example, if I dd evil with a good intention, this good 
intention may undoubtedly bo n^garded as morally good, if 
it is really pure and serious : but, ne\ ertheless, it is not abso- 
lutely and essentially good, <)lher^vi^e it wxmld be useless 
to enlighten mankind : for, if the\ only had a good will, it 
W'ould be of little consequem'O wdielher this good w’ill had 
good or evil for its object. As the Sciiidures say, There is 
a w'ay which seemeth right unto a man ; but the end tliercof 
art^ the w’ays of death.'’ ^ The right w\ay, or the good will, 
w'ould be good in itself; but it w^uuhl not be so in so far as it 
eondiuds to the w^ays of death, lienee it is not absolutely 
and 2)erfeetly good. Kant did not 2)ereeivc, that, in thus re- 
ducing gocul to a good will, he really changed his formal 
into a .subji‘etive morality — that the absolute and impersonal 
character of the hnv, which in itself is objective, was lost in 
the individuality of the subject. Undoubtedly, as w*e shall 
see later, a good will is the only thing that w^e have to con- 
sider wheii^ the morality of the agent is in question but 
wdien w^e are concerned with the ])rinciple of morality, w^e 
shall find that it is iinj^ossible to jirescrve the absolut(^ char- 
atjter of duty, unless we seek to base it upon the essential 
nature of things, and not iqion the inert' will of tlic subject. 

^ Proverbs, xiv. 12. ^ Dook iii., ebajn i. 
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All exclusively formal morality degenerates, not only into 
a subjective, but also into an arbitrary, morality. 

Let us, for a moment, suppose with Kant that good is merely 
the eonsetpicnee of duty. I ask in r(!gard to any given 
action whetlier it is good or not. According to Kant, it will 
be good if it is iiiy duty. But wliy is it my duty ? To this 
there is no reply. Duty is its own reason. Law is law. /Sit 
pro ratlone voluntaa. But a law which is nothing but a law, 
which commands ^\ithoul giving any reason, is always some- 
tliim** arbitrary. It is universal, a ou say: what difference 
does that make ^ It is not the fact of being an exception 
or a privilege wliicli coiisihutes tlie arbitrariness of a law : it. 
is till' being williout reason. If an absurd law were imposed 
on all mankind, it wonld be none tlu^ less absurd. It is the 
peculiarity cjf the moral law, says Kant, that it gives no 
reasons : 8ia v<d<K juhea^ is its Si)le device ; but tliis is the 
motto of tyrants. If the law of duty itself were to impose 
itself upon our wills without giving any reason, it would be 
simidy a tyiMuny. 

All the morali&.ts, excelling Crusins and a few tlicologians. 
have very nearly agreed in rejecting the doctrine of the 
divine will, or of ahi<vlute dccreen^ wliich refers the primeval 
and essential diftliiiction of good and evil Ixiek to the sover- 
eign will of a divine legi>lator. But if the law did not 
emanate from a su]ut.‘me legislator aiul a diviiie will, would it 
be any less odious or lyrainiical did it give no other reason 
for its obsi'rvaiK'(j l)ul its universality ? Even in the doctrine 
of tlie dhine will, is not the law the same for every one? 
Undoubtedly tlieie liave l)een theologians who understood 
the doctrine of almofyta dvcrcvH as meaning a capricious and 
arbitrary legislation, which was binding on sonui, while it 
exempted others from obedience. But this iiitcrpretatiou, 
more or less rc'^juired by the exigencies of biblical exegesis, 
has no philosophical value ; and the theory of Crusius cannot 
be accused of this complication of absurdities. Again, in so 
far as the law is only a law — that is to say, a rule — in 
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SO far as it is not based upon reason, it is purely arbitrary, 
whoever the legislator may be, wliether divine or human. 
If, on the other hand, law is enforced by some reason, tliis 
reason, which is anterior to the law itself, can be nothing but 
the intrinsic goodness of the act recpiircd : it is, then, good- 
ness which is the basis of duty, not duty which is the basis 
of gO(Klness. 

It is this attempt ti> make of duty a first principle, anterior 
to good, whicli explains, and to a certain extent justifies, the 
pcirsistence and the lovival of utilitarian philosophy.^ Ac- 
cording to lUiiitliam, to do one's duty solely because it is 
duty, witlnmt any otlu*r reason, is aacctici^m^ no less tlian it 
is when one l)liiidly obews the divine will solely because it is 
the will oi’.dod: to*sacrifiec the most imperious instincts of 
nature, to sa(u*ifi(*e the instinct for hai>piiiess which God him- 
self has implanted williiii us, is, in tlie first place, an attempt 
to perform wliat is impossible ; but, besi<lcs that, it is pure 
fanaticism if we conceive that wi' sacriiice it, without any 
reason for doing so, to a law which commands obedience 
without telling us why. 

The Utilitarians have also justly remarked, that Kant con- 
tradicts himself ; for, when he desires to give some reason for 
this absolute law which shall be opposed to any personal and 


1 See, for oxriTiiclc, in tlu* (Eifvns of Charles Diiiiover (t. ii., Xotions 
J’lins, 1.S70, p. 714), a eurioiis report of a nieeinig of the 
A«'a(l<'iuy of Moral Soiciu’c for the dis(*ussinii of tlie prineiples of morality. 
All the essays proM‘iiU*»l wore husod upon Kant’s theories. TIic wise politiea) 
Oi’onomist eritiei^es and eomhat.s them as beinj; burrowed from abstract ration- 
alism and pure formalism. The majority of his critieiams appear to mo to be 
Well founde<l : (Uily tlio author may liave deeeived liiinself if he thinks he is 
speaking in the name ol utilitarian ]»hilo.sopliy when he says; “AV(‘ should 
estimate difTtjrent goods a< « c)rdiiig to their irurth, classify them aceording to 
their gradually lose oiir intt*re.st in tho.-ic which are hw iiohic, and learn 
to prefer those whieh are of a wnrv vj-ultcd whose aerjuisfition is more 

tlillieult, and whose possession is of h)juiitcltj (jnatvr value . . . etc.’* Where 
ey,n we find in nt ilitarian philosophy any principle by which to estimate human 
Koods according to th»*ir degree of nnluhtu ainl linjuity ? And, if there were 
any such, it is just that which I call that which is becomingt or the good, and 
which I regard as the basis of duty. 
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egotistical motive, he in reality borrows his reasons from the 
criterion of utility. What reason does Kant give for tlie 
keeping of promises ? Simply, that if wo break onr word, we 
seem to admit by that very act that others have a right to 
break theirs to us, and in such a case it would be impossible 
to trust any promises I or why slionld we show jiity for human 
ills? Because we could not desire a slate t)f society in which 
no one should sympatliize with another, and in which con- 
sequently we could expect no help if misfortune should 
overtake us. 

** Sut'lj a \\ill [ 1 10 tells us] woiiltl ttostruv ill'll ; i’or iiiriTiy c*usos 
aviso in which W(' would iiood tlio syni]>athy and assist a iic<! of othc'i's, and 
we should Jiave cut ourselves ol! from all hope of obtaining tlie aid w’liich 
we w’ould d('sire.” . 

This is really the same thing as saving that we mast judge 
our actions by tlieir consequences, in order to determine 
whether we could desire that th^‘V should, to use Kant's for- 
mula, become ^’■universal laws of jialure." Scldeit^rmacher 
has also observed, that tlu* criterion most frctjiieiitly (*mplc»ycd 
hy Kant in estimating viiluc is its capacity for remlvritiif onr 
worthy oi happiness ; so that the intrinsic liollowiicss of the 
law is remedied ojily by the aid (»f the princi[»le of iuilit\. 

Wo have just seen tliat the morality of Kant, logically 
carried out, will, like the theological doctrine of ahasoJnfr 
decreea^ lead up to an aihitrarv an<l tyraniii('.il law, wliich im- 
poses itself upon the will without an\ leasoii, and by an act 
of pure despotism. Sic volu^ t^ic Jiihcn, are tlie words which 
Kant himself makes it utter. But tli(*re has never been any 
philosophy which, when logically leading to an ahsnrd con- 
sequence, did not seek for a reirietly by returning to sound 
principles, even at the risk of comj)romising tlie unity of its 
theory, and the logical connection of ideas. Thus, in Kant's 
system, 1)3' the side of this fundamental theory of moral for- 
malism, or of the priority' of duty to good, whose conse- 
quences WG have just traced out, there is another wliich cor- 
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rects^ and completes it, and which we should examine. This 
is the theory of humanity considered as an end unto itself; that 
is to say, the inviolability of the moral personality given as a 
fundamental reason for tlie law of duty.^ 

It is, indeed, one of the most beautiful and profound of 
Kant’s ideas, this one of establishing as a pnncij)le the essen- 
tial distinction between the person and the thhiy — one being 
of such a nature that it can never bo (unployecl as a means^ 
but is always and necessarily an end; the other being never an 
end, but only capable of being employed as a means. It is 
the characteristic of humanity, that it has a right never to be 
treated as a thing, but to be always rt^spc'cted as an end in 
itself. On what does this ])rivilege of humanity depend? 
On the fact moral personality; that is to say, on the fact 
of being a free activity endowed with rc^ason. Freedom, 
together with pure reason (which in one sense Kant docs not 
even distijiguish from pure reason), is that which confers on 
man the title of person: this is what is lacking in a thing. 
Jleiicc it follows tliat wliile a thing may be (‘inployed as a 
means of satisfying our desires, humanity should never be 
sacriliced for tlio gratification of our wishes. Tliis truth 
applies to ourselves as well as to other men, and forms the 
basis of personal, as well as of social, morality. Under these 


1 It is worthy of notife, tliat this thoory, in itself so important, has not been 
systomatiiially cxplaiinsl hy Kant exoopt in his hrst treatise on plulosoiihy, 
his iiriuidU'iiunu zar Metajihijsik dvr Sitirii. Later it disappears from the 
f’ritiquv of 1* lire liaison ^ or at least it is no lon^jor repfarded as a prineiple, 
an«l is reproduced only iiu-iden tally, being brought into no connection with 
the, fiindaineiital ideas of his theory. In liis Critique of Practical Jicasoii, 
Kaut teaches expressly, and without :iny iiiodifiealions, tin* theory of a purely*' 
loriual law, a law which is its own basis, which has neither end nor re,asoTi — 
a law, finallY» which commands by its form, ami not by its substance. In hia 
Rcchtslehrc t in which the theory of inviolable personality would most naturally 
liiid a place, Kant considers only the abstract form of right — that is, the har- 
monization of two freedoms — instead of se«‘king to base it upon his theory of 
humanity as an end unto itself. Finally, in his Tiigcndlchrc, Kant docs, in- 
deed, make free use of this principle; but lu* does nut attempt to treat it as- 
one of the general yirinciplcs of liis philosophy, hut refers to it only as a self- 
evident truth. 
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abstract formulas it is easy to recognize the grand idea of 
the eighteenth century — the idea which our French philoso- 
idicrs applied to the social and political, while Kant sought 
for its root in the moral (>r<ler. It is the idea of right — 
a principle which could have no foundation if it were not 
admitted that there is in man an essence which no one has a 
right to violate, not even lie who possesses it : the individual 
is, then, as inviolable to himself as to others; and the ideas 
of right and of dot}' sjiriiig from the same root. 

Undoubtedly this is a noble and solid theory, but how 
far it can be reconciled with a inircly formal philosophy is 
another qu(*stion. One can, one even should, admit the 
prhiciple which 1 have just (^xplaimd; but, if this principle 
is true, what becomes of the theory o'f a law >vhich com- 
mands by its forih, and not by its substance, which excludes 
every object and every end^ requiring simjdy a subjective and 
purely abstract inaxiin ; that is, a firm will to obey the law? 
In niy opinion, the princij^le of InimanUy an end unto itself 
corrects and complet(‘s the philosophy explained above, but 
does so by controverting it. 

If the moral law can and should ex])ross itself thus ; Thou 
shalt always treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
in that of another, as an end, and never use it as a means " 
— if this is the correct formula of the moral law, then 1 ask if 
humanity, or the moral personality, is not here placed before 
me as an object to bcj respcct('d or to be perfected, either in 
myself or in others ; as an e?id to be attained ; in a word, 
to use Kant’s phraseology, as matter contrasted with form — 
that is, as something which is <]istinguished from the Jaw in 
itself, and which is the reason and ground for this law. Here 
we have something more tliaii the ])ure universql form of 
willing : tlierc is an object for our choice. There is some- 
thing which is good in itself, an ideal to be attained and 
realized, apart from simple obedience to the law. 

This implied contradiction in Kant lias been seen and 
brought to light by numerous German critics, among others 
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by Schleiermaclicr, one of the most energetic opponents of 
the formalism of Kant. 

“ As to the accusations which Kant brings against other schools [he 
says], tliat they all make the moral law to rest upon something extrane- 
ous, this is unjust to many of them ; and it may be retorted against Kant 
himself, although he fancies himself perfectly secure. In reality he at- 
tains this appearance (that (jf a juirely formal philosopher) only by 
means of the equivocal nature of the <;x]»ression rcasonahle being, which 
may mean two tilings — cither a being who reason as a faculty, 

and who is conseipieiitly able to mak(‘ use of it ; or a being who is i>racti- 
cally guided by reason, and is possessed by it. Kant assumes that every 
creatnri! that is rcasonabh'. in the former sense would also wish to be so 
in the I:itl»*r, and his philiwophy is drawn from the idea of the perfection 
of this reasonable being thus conceived. I>ut. how can tliis object to be 
attained be ivgarvh*(l as any tiling else than an object of the will? I 
leave this to be d^icided by those who are wiser than I.’’ ^ 

Evicleiitl}" Kiiiit was led to adopt this llieory of Immanity 
as an ejid unto itself, by the necessity for fui’iiishing the jnire 
and abstract law of duty with a content, an object, i.e., some 
intrinsic reality, lie is so far from seeing any contradiction 
between these two ideas that he even endeavors to deduce 
one from the other. From the first maxim ; “* Law commands 
only by its form, and not by its substance,” he derives the 
other; “ Iluiiiiinity is an end unto itself.” I'his is the con- 
clusion of thii .subtle and complicated deduction by which 

1 Schlciormachcr, Grumllfnicn ctner Kintik hishcrigen SiltenUhre. (Dcr- 
liu, 184r), p. 4a, 1. 1 ., c. 1.) The foriuahsm of Kant, which has been very lit- 
tle discussed in France because only il.s opposition to tlic doctrine of interest 
w'as observed, has been the objeet of nimierous eriticisms in Germany. (See 
Hegel, Geschichte der Philosophic, edit, Kosenkranz, t, xxv., ]>. r>ai; Tremle- 
Jenburg, Ihstorisrhe licitragi, t. iii., Berlin, 1S(>7 ; Ueberw’og, Grunthuss dcr 
Gcsohichlc dcr Phtlosoph/c, t. iii., p. 11)0, id i‘dil.) The object of the moral 
philosophy of Schleiennacher, of Herhart, and Bcneke, was to till up the void 
left by tins ppre hirmalisin. This formalism iu Kant’s moral philosophy has 
been ju.stly eoniiecti'd with his metaphysical formalism. It is because lie ad- 
mits only fonns m tlie theoretical understanding, that he has been led to .see 
nothing hut/o/fWA’ in the l.'*ws of the practical reason. In truth, if the objective 
^art of things (that is to say, their essence) is utterly unknown to us, W’e can- 
not find m It the reason for our duties. We cannot tell wdiat is the objective 
basis of duty, any more than w'C can know- wdiat is the foundation of our ide.** 
of causation or of space. 
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Kaiit endeavors to solve this strange problem ; that is, he 
would derive substance from form ; which, for all who under- 
stand the question, seems, d priori^ to imply a contradiction. 

The moral value of actions, as we have already seen, does 
not lie either in the action itself, or in the object of the action, 
but in the will wliieh accompanies it. In fact, the very same 
action may be moral or immoral, according to the intention 
which produces it. To give money to some one, in order to 
assist him, is good : to give it to him in order to corrupt him, 
is bad. Hence it is the will, the will alone, which is good or 
bad. But on wliat conditions is a will good ? On condition 
of obedience to a universal law, without any other aim or 
any other object than the law iiself. that is to say, tlie law of 
duty : in otlier words, on condition of being guided only by 
the form, not by th(‘ sul).stanc(‘. But. if the will ought not to 
seek any other aim than the law, does it not follow that this 
will cannot be employed as a means to attain an end, and 
conseqinmtly that it is itself an end, that it is sacred and 
inviolable for every other will as well as for itsf‘lf? Thus 
the will, whii'h was at first put before^ us as the f^uhjert of the 
action, becomes its olject : thus xhefonn (»f the law, the only 
principle of the morality, soon becomes its mhstance. 

But wlio can fail to see the strange* and subtle element in 
this transformation ? The will is at lirst put before us simply 
as a power of action ; it becomes good so far as it is obedient 
to a law; this law, by the liypothesis and by the definition, is 
a law destitute of any content or import, since all matter 
must be excluded from it ! Now, how can the will to obey 
a law which is empty and wholly formal, introduce into this 
law the fulness \vliich it lacks? To attempt to jn^oducc a 
real and concrete moral jdiilosophy from one wliic^j is formal 
and purely mandatory, is an error like that of those political 
economists wlio fancy they can increase capital by increasing 
the paper which represents it. When Ksirit passes from the 
idea of a good wdll to the idea of humanity considered as an 
end unto itself, he does not, as lie imagines, pass from one 
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thing to another similar one. Schleicrniaehcr notes this in 
the l emarks I have already quoted. Will, or the j)ower to act 
according to reason, which is the subject of the law, is not 
identical with the reasonable will, which is its object. It is 
because we imagine a perfectly reasonable being, one in whom 
all passions would be subjected to reason, or even would not 
exist at all; it is because we can re]»resent to ourselves an 
ideal humanity under these conditions, that we conceive it 
to be our duty to recognize that id(‘al ; and it is in obeying 
the call of this duty that a real and ccnicrctc will is good. 
Such are the three elements of morality — an object to at- 
tain (the ideal humanity), a law which commands us to 
attain this object, a subject capable of obtwing this law. If 
\ou siq)i)ress the hrs*t of tliese three elements, th(‘ two others 
are i‘nipty, and utterly destitute of any moral worth; and it 
would 1)C5 impossible to produce the first from the other two. 

All those who, following the example of Kant or of Fichte, 
attempt to deduce from the fact of liberty the law of liberty, 
fall into a dcdusioii like that which I have just j>oiiited out. 
They confound the two meanings of the word liberty — 
liberty as the power to acd, and liberty as the ideal of action. 

We may, iiidet*d, iidmit that liberty in the latter sense, as 
the ideal stale of man, as freedom from all pas.sit>ns, as pure 
reas(ui always obe} cd, may be regarded as the jiaramount 
good, and the highest n^asou for all morality; but how, 
then, can th(' theory t)f formalism be maintained ? Mow can 
it be denied that the will nnilly has an aim, an obj(‘et, a 
substance of action? If, on the contrary, you understand 
by libert}^ arbitrary liberty, or the pt>wcr of choosing be- 
twe(‘n opposites, how can the idcca of a pure liberty, of an 
inviolable personality, of an ideal humanity, be deduced from 
it ? What conclusion can be drawn fr<nn the fact that I am 
free to choose between tw'o actions? "‘To be free, remain 
ffec,'’ it has been said. But liow could I help being free ? 
Am I not just as free when I obey ijassion as when I obey 
reason? I lower myself, you say. It may be: but, then. 
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you are speaking of another liberty, of an enlightened lib- 
erty, of the liberty of reason ; while the fact of arbitrary 
liberty is the simple naked fact of the possibility ox i hoice. 
This very possibility, it will then be said, is just what con- 
stitutes my dignity, wliieh f ought not to compromise. 
Granted; but how could tliis interior dignity be compro- 
mised by one action rather than by anotlitu*, since both iire 
equally free ? Ain I nut just as frc'e in doing what is called 
evil as in doing what is called good? Yes, undoubtedly, 
since I am equally re^pc»n^ible in both eases. Then, why 
should e^il be anymore contrary to my libert}’' than good? 
As to other men, how could I violate their liberty, since 
interior liberty, arbitrary liberty, is from ils nature incapa- 
ble of coendon, and, whatever 1 might do, I could never 
violate any onc/s liberty in that sense of the word? Udiis 
proposition, '•'’To be free, nunain finn*,” is, then, the same as 
saying; Use your arbitrary lilxnty to aexjuiro the lilierty of 
your reason.^ The word. has not t]u‘ same meaning in 
both cases: one cannot he deduecd from the other. Here is 
not an analytical hnt a synthetical ])ro])Ositi()n. 

To sum uj), all the moralists wdK», like Kant and Fichte, 
have deduced from the fact of liherty tlj(‘ law of duty, and 
from the hnv of duty the idea of good, have inverted the 
true order of these idcjas. Liberty, et)iisiiU‘red as the j)ow'er 
of choosing, is not in itself supeiior to any other force of 
nature : it hecomes noble only by olx'ving law'. .Law, in its 
turn, cunsider(*<l as an imperative, iiiiiv(‘rsal rule, is in no 
way superior to the hrntal order of an arbitrary wdll, unless 
it is based upon the priiicij)le of gO(;d, Thus, it is the i)re- 
existence of good wdiich gives legitimacy to the rul<‘ of duty; 
and it is this rule, in its turn, which, applied to lijicrty, gives 
to this dignity and ])eauty. 


^ Tlie eininont author r)f an Esam/ vpon Liherty (Oaniol Storn) has distin- 
guished the liherty “ wliich we jiosscss’* from that “ l>y which we wish to 1m» 
possessed ” (Preface, j). viii.). This distinction is a pn)foiin<l one. One is tho 
power, the other is the aim: one is .subjective, the other is objective. 
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THE rillNCIPLE OF EXCELLENCE, OH OF PERFECTION. 

W E have seen, in the two ]>rc('(Mling cliaptcrs, tluit 
Utilituriaiiisiii and Kant's philosophy are both insuffi- 
cient — the fornior, because it <^ives no rules, and thus de- 
stroys all morality ; the second, bccaus(‘, while giving a rule, 
it is one wliich has neither niotivc nor reason, wlii(jh com- 
mands and compc'ls without saying vhy. There is, liowever, 
this differeiKJc between the two philoso2)hles — that tlie first, 
that of ])leasure, has no moral character whatever: while the 
s(‘coiid has ind(‘ed a moral character, and that the true one; 
hut it is incoiiiidele and mutilate<l. 

ISow, as it never liapjiens that a system of p]iiloso])hy is 
thorouglily consi>teiii with itself, avc have seen tliat the con- 
sciousness of tljis double deficiency lias led each system to 
give tacit recognition, under amitber form, to the element 
whicli was at first disregarded in its jiuro theory. Thus, the 
s{'lu)ol (»f iileasun*, in making a disliiictioii in jileasurc he- 
tw’eeii the qurJlttf and the (juatififf/^ has by this very act con- 
fessed the existence of a ju-incijilc sn})(‘rior to jdeasnrc. 
Tims, also, the school tif abstract duty, in basing duty njion 
the drjmty of the moral iiersonality, and njion llie worth of 
the man regarded as an end unto Juni.wtJ\ destroys by imi>li- 
(aition its own tlieory of abstract duty whicli eominaiuls us 
hy its form^ and not by its substance^ and makes all objects 
and all ends pure alistractions. 

^Thus, the philosojihy of jdeasnre lays down a rule, but it 
docs so by an unconscious abandonment t)f the ^dnlosophy 
of pleasure ; and the school of xiurcly formal duty gives an 
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object, ail end, an aim to dut}-, without susjiecting that in 
doing so it has left behind pure formalism. 

Now, on the one hand, what these new Utilitarians call 
the quality of pleasure depends, even by their own admis- 
sion, on the superiority *>f eerlaiii faculties over others; that 
is to say, on the dignity of Inimaii nature, wliieh is at bot- 
tom the same as Kant’s j)rim*iple of humanity as an end unto 
itself. Oil the other liand, this dignity or excelleiu'e of 
human nature is, in its turn, so far as we ])ossess it and are 
conscious of its possession, aeeoinpaiii(Ml by tli<i best and 
purest pleasure. We see thus that tliese two principles, 
introdiu*i‘d surreptitiously by the tAvo schools im-o tlieir for- 
mulas to com]>lete and correct them, form, in reality, but 
one, which is, both in my opinion and in tlieips, the true 
principle of all moral science, and which may Ik* defined as 
being the identity of perfec tion and of haj)piness. In mak- 
ing clear this j^riin iple, whic h lies, uncon^c'iously and dimly 
understood, at the r(K)t of the two ri\al th(‘ories, 1 am 
simply bringing to light the object Avhich all philosophical 
traditions, from Socrate.^ to Leibnitz, ha\ e always assigned 
to moral seicuic'cn 

Let us analyze this principle uiid(*r both its aspects: the 
one, more* metaphysical, perfection : the other, more psycho- 
logi(;al, liap])iiK‘ss ; the; one more objective, the (»ther more 
subjeefive; the one more* ideal, the other mor(^ real ; the' one 
aeees<il)le to philosopher-, the other to men in genei'al — 
l)ut whic-h, in spite' of these apparc'iit and s(*eoiidary diHiir- 
eiices, form at bottom one and the same jniiiciplc, whieh is, 
the fulness of thc' human essence ])ossessed and felt. Such 
is thc idea of good which we are eoinmanded to rc'alize 
Avithin oursehes ; happiness being, as Spinoza nuist Avisely 
said, not merely the recompense of virtue, but thc A^ery 
AurtiK? itsoHV 

Malebraiiche has remarked that things are distinguishable 

1 For a (*ouii>lcte exposition of this fundamental proposition, see 13. iii.; 
cliap. xi. 
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from each other, not merely by their size or quantity, but 
also by their i)crfectioii or quality. lienee arises a double 
series of relations — those of quantity, which are the object 
of mathematics ; those of perfection or excellence, which are 
the object of moral science. 

“ All auimal [says ISlalcbraiichc] is worth more than a stone, ami less 
than a iiian, because theni are wider relations of perfection in the animal 
as compared ^^ilh the stone, than in the stone as compared with the 
animal, and naiTowcr ones in the animal as comi»ared with man, than in 
the man as compared witli the animal. And he who perceives these 
relations of ]>erfeetion, p(‘rceivos truths which ou'>lit to regrulato his 
esteem, and conseijuently the kind of love which is dejiendent upon 
esteem. IJnt any one w’ho esteems his hor.se more highly than his coach- 
man, or who believes that a stone is in itself more estimable than a 
fly, . . . necessarily i‘alLs*iiitu error and confusion.” 

Not only do iliing.s or beings have certain comparative 
1 elutions of cxccllmice or of perfection, but, even in one and 
the same being, the diflcn'cnt (pialities of wliicli he is com- 
[)osed also liave relations of the same sort. Hence in man we 
jH’efcr the soul to the body, the licart to the senses, reason to 
]iassioii, et(!. Thus heic also there is a scale whose degrees 
should measure the degrcjcs i»f our esteem, and consequently 
should govei'ii our actions in conformity with this esteem. 

Now, let us Ijcur in mind that this scale of goods does 
not always correspond with tlie scale t>f pleasures. There 
must he, thcji, .‘•oiiie internal and essential character by which 
we estimate and classify them This character, by which we 
recognize one thing as being better than another, even 
although we may not like it so well, is what we call 
feetivit^ 

Now, what is perfection? and how can we tell that one 
thing is mdre jierfeet than another? If perfection is the 
criterion of good, what is the criterion of perfection? 

^ Tho priufiplo of perfertiovt which reigned a long time, csjiecially in the 
school of L(‘ilmitz and Wolf, has been generally abandoned since the appear- 
ance of Kant’s philosophy. To-day there is a tendency to return to it. See 
that solid work by M. Ferraz, La Science du Devoir, Paris, 1869. 
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We find this difficulty in every system. Every one ends 
at last with r final because^ beyond which there is nothing. 
The partisans of pleasure do not escape this difficulty, if it 
is one. 

“AV'e caiinoL [says Mr. Mill] prove that any one thing is excellent, 
except by jn-oviug tiiat it serves as a means for attaining aiiotlier thing 
whh;h is itself recognized as being excellent without any proof. The 
medical art is proved to be good by its conducing to health ; but how is 
it possible to prove tiiat health is good? The art of music is good, for 
the reason, among otiu'rs, tliat it produces pleasure; but what proof is 
it possible to give that pleasure is good ? ** 

For the same reason which leads Mr. ]\Iill to admit without 
proof that licalth is good and that ])leah,fire is good, I think 
that wc must admit without proof that things arc good, even 
independently of the pleasure which they give us, in them- 
selves and by themselves, because of their intrinsic excel- 
lence. If any one wore to demand that I should prove that 
thought is Avorth more than (ligestiuii, a tree more tlian a 
lieap of stones, liberty than slavery, maternal love than 
luxury, I could only reply by asking him to demonstrate 
that the whole is greater tlian r)ne of its parts. No sensible 
person deiiit's, that in passing from the mineral kingdom to 
the vegetalfio kingdom, from this to the animal kingilom, 
from the animal to man, from the savage to tlic enliglitcncMl 
citizen of a free eountr}^ Natur(3 has made a continual 
advance ; that is to say, at each step she Ijas gained in excel- 
lence and perfection. 

Every one remembers tliis one of PascaFs Thoughts : ” — 

** Man is a rood, tlic weakest thing in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed. . . . Even if the universe should crush him, he would be more 
tiohle than tliat which killed him: for he knows that he dies, and lie 
recognizes the advantage' which the universe has over him. The uni- 
verse knows nothing of all thi.s.”i 

« 

1 I follow tJio punctuation adopted hy M. TLovot : see Pens€cs de Pascal^ 
art 1, t. i. p. It. 
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Voltaire, in eoninienting on tins, adds these words : ‘‘ What 
does ‘more noble’ mean? . . . We are both judge and eli- 
ent/' But it is not merely because we arc both judge and 
client, that we regard tliat which thinks as more* noble than 
that which docs not think. Man, putting himself out of the 
question, docs not liesitato to lecognize a conq)arativc value 
among things, and to (lonsider as more noble ea(;h new attri- 
bute which is added to those anterior, and (•om])letcs them. 
Thus, life is nobler than movcnient, pure and simple; feeling 
is nobler than vegetation ; tliought and activity are nobler 
than feeling; and, in general, to be is b(;tter than not to be. 
In proportion as the being grows in intensity he grows in 
perfc‘ction, and, by tiu‘ saim* fact, even in hap])iness also: 
ea(*h of these degrees of growth is a step forward in dignitv, 
in nobility, in excelltnu'e ; all these terms are synonymous. 

The Scotch philosojiher, Hutcheson, who maintained the 
doctrine of the moral recognized also another sense, 

which lie called the sense of dignity,* and wliich he disiin- 
guished from the former. Jt is this sen^e, according to him, 
by wdiich we r('cogni/(! immediately the decency or the dig- 
nity of actions. In iny ^iew, the moral sense is identical 
with the sense of dignity. 

While I admit that perfection, like every other primitive 
idea, is very diHicuit to define, it may, n(‘V(*rthcless, be ex- 
plained and ar.alyzed in such a way as to remove some of 
the indeliniteness which it has at first. 

If, for instance, wo consider the examples just mentioned, 
for Avhich all men seem to have a sort of natural and instinc- 
tive valuation, Ave shall see that the excellence or the dignity 
of things is measured by the intensity or tlie development ot 
their beings in a word, by their activity. 

It is indubitable, that as between two beings, one of which 
is, or appears to be, inert, while the other is endoAved Avith 
activity, Ave should naturally attribute more excellence to 
one than to another. Thus, aa^c regard the animal as being 

i llutcliesuii, System of Moral Philosophy, B. i., c. 7. 
n 
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superior to the vegetable, because he enjoys a more powerful 
and independent aetivii}^ : thus, the oyster and the tortoise 
liave become symbols of stupidity and of sluggishness, be- 
cause of their immobility, or slowness of movement. Thus, 
waking appears to every one superior to sleeping ; Aristotle 
expresses this feeling when he says that “ the happy man is 
not lie who sleeps, hut he who wakes: and the gods them- 
selves are haj^py only because they are in action ; for appar- 
ently they are not always sleeping, like Endymion.” For 
ihe same reason, Ihe excellence or perfection of beings in- 
creases -with the number of their attributes, because their 
activity increases in the same pro])ortion. 

But, if we attemjit to consider the different attributes of 
one and the same being, by what standaiVl shall we determine 
the degr(‘e of perfection or excellence which they may have? 
Always by the same principle. If activitj’’ (that is, the in- 
tensity of being) is indeed the essential principle of iierfcc- 
tion. the greatest and most powerful activity will lie the 
best. But th(‘ greatest activity is that which suffices most 
perfectly unto itself, which has the least need of (‘xUu-ior 
tilings in order to subsist ; in a word, that which can draw 
the most from itself and its own resources. According to 
this, spontaneous activity is superior to that which is con- 
strained : the movements of the feelings and passions are of 
higher value than the mechanical movements of inert matter, 
^lorcovcr, the impulses of feeling arc guided and jmiduced 
by external objects: on the contrary, the activity of reason 
finds Avithin itself all that is necessary for action ; it is, then, 
truly independent ; it is, then, the fullest and richest activity, 
and consequently is the best. 

It is also a question among moral philosophers, whether 
some part of the emotions, that is, love, enthusiasm, courage, 
the source of noble feelings, may not be superior even to 
reason, since they cause us to live a more profouna and noble 
life, and enable us to penetrate farther, and into higher myste- 
ries than re^ison itself. In whatever way this ijroblem may be 
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solved, one can rank reason above feeling, or feeling above 
reason, only by proving that one of these faculties gives 
greater intensity of being, and, therefore, more activity and 
jnorc life ; and if we admit what ap[)cars to be the true solu- 
tion, that they are and ought to l)e insei)arable, and that a 
reason without emotion, or an entliusiasm without reason, 
would be equally ineomplele forms of human life, this also 
must be proved by showing that the activity of man, and 
ronsequently his power, is mutilated when reduced to pure 
reason or to exalted sensibility. 

I>ut if the ])iin(*i])le of perfection is defined as the idea of 
activity or of p()W(*r, how can we say with Pascal, that a reed 
wliich thinks is superior to the universe? How can it be said, 
that, if the univcM'st' Miould crush me, I would be nobler than 
that which kilh'd me, because I should know that 1 was dy- 
ing? Jn this case would not the universe be stronger than 
1? Would it not exliibit a greater activity, greater force, 
and woidd it. not, eonseqiu'nl ly, according to this primaplc, 
I)e gniutly superior to me? 

If we reflect u[)on this diflicultv, we shall sec that an activ 
ity which is exerted without any consciousness of itself is 
the same as though it did not exist. For to whom would it 
he an acTivity? Not t(^ itself, for it lacks consciousness; but 
only to the mind which contemplates and considers it. TIjis 
is the reason why tiie profound melajdiysicians of India have 
said that Nature exists only in so far as it is a thought, and 
is seen l>v tlie sold. She is like a danetu’, they said j)oetieally, 
who retires when slie has been seen. If tlie universe were 
to crusli man, it would tlicrcby <lestroy the only reason for 
its own oxistenee.^ It would reduce itself to a sort of iion- 

1 lA*t any on« attempt to imajjino tin* universe rollin" through space in the 
absence or any thinking h(*in;j, ami haviiipr never found any consciousness in 
which to reflect itself uiitler the form of science or of art, aiul lie will fed con- 
vinced that such a mode of existence is not far removed from notliingncss. If, 
vrltl\\n \mmeii8e and pToUwnd sUnuce, a conselouftness sbonld appear, vreTa 
it hut for an instant, at that inoinent there would he lif<* and being in the world, 
and tlie world itself would have lived for that moment only. 
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existcnc^e. True activity is conscious activity: if it lasted 
no longer than a flash of lightning, it would still be nobler 
than that which destroyed it , for, in that imperceptible in- 
stant, it recognized itstdf as activity ; it took possession of its 
own being; and this the universe has never done. 

We will, tlieii, say with Spinoza, that perfection is life, 
that good or evil consists iji llie iiujrease or the diminution of 
lift‘. Every thing wliicli increases our power we call good : 
eveiy thing which diminishes it wc call evil. Liberty, con- 
science, thoiiglit, iinaease our ]K)wer and our life : blind and 
brutal passion, on llic contrar}', reduces us to slavery to 
tilings. There is, then, more good in a, reasonable life tbaii 
in one of passion. 

These ]uincii)les may bo conie>ted, if ;^ou say; You assume, 
without proof, tliat to be is better than not to be. Tliis pos- 
tulate has no value save wliat it borrows from man's in- 
stinctive and animal love for life. Tiiis instinct was trans- 
formed by Spinoza into a law in his celebrated axiom ; “All 
life tends to jicrsevere in life.*’ From tliis law be derives tlie 
principle of his philosopljy, wliieh is, that (‘very being ought 
to strive uii(;easiiigly to grow in life and in n'ality. JUit, on 
the Cfjutrary, a profounder jihilosopliy leaches us that not 
to be is better tJian to b(.‘, that jnitliingness is superior to 
existenc'o, and that annihilation, or Nirvana, is the highest 
good. This is tlie doctrine taught by the greatest religion 
of tlie East, Buddhism: it is that of Schopenhauer, the 
misanthi*o])i(; ]jhiloso])her of Fraidcfort. 

I have no answer to make to men who realU'^ and sincerely 
prefer noivexistence to existcrico, and who regard anniliila- 
vion :^s the greatest of all goods. But wi; have reason to 
believ ? that the doctrine of Nirvana is only an exaggerated 
and hyperbolical form in wliicli liigbly wrought and mystical 
minds exj)ress their contempt for apparent and fleeting exist- 
ence, and tlicir need of an absolute life. I do not think it 
])y any means demonstrated, notwithstanding the assertions 
of Messrs. Eugene Burnoiif, Bartlielemy Saint-Hilaire, Max 
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Miillcr, etc., tliat Kii vaiia lucaus aniiiliilation in the sense 
in which we understand that word. As to the Frankfort 
])]iilosopher, it seems to me clear that Ik* sji>okc only of a rela- 
tive Nirvana, not of an absolutti one. Is not this tbe mean- 
ing of the concluding lines in his book? — 

‘AVliat remains after 11 lo entire aLolilioii of the will [he says] is 
doubtless, to those who an* still lull of will, a Nothing. Jhit on the other 
Jjaiid, to those who have advanced so far that the will denies itself, it is 
oiir make-believe woild, with all its suns and its milky ways, which is 
itself — a Nothing.'’ ^ 

In tliese lines I can see only' an oxagg(*ratc‘d expression of Ins 
|)liil()S()phi(;al eon tempt for the tilings of this Avorhl, not the 
.systematic aflirimitiou of an absolute considered as 

sui)erior to being. I>ut Ibis is not llie proper place in whicli 
to discuss the cloctrine. of Nirvinia. It is sullicicnit to remark, 
that the only logical conscqiiouec of tliis doctrine would be 
universal suicide,- wbicli would m.ike it quite uselc*ss tt> seek 
for any priiicijile of morality. 

The idea of ix'rfection involves, not only tlie id(*a of ac- 
tivity, but also that of order, of barmony, of regular and 
proportionate r(‘lations. Supjjose, for example, that tlio 
activities or forces of which the universe* is com])osed w'ere 
ill a state of eonHii.-t or ]K'rpctnal warfare, in such a way 
lliat every jmuluctioii would lx* iinmediat(*ly followed by a 
destruction, and that, from the conflict of tliese forces, 
there should procec'd no fixed and stable existence, having a 
(leteriniiiatc essence*, but every thing slionld be devoured by 
every thing, and all being should be lost in all being, in a 
p(‘i*pelual and infinite flux and reflux: in such a universe, 
contemplated in some sort from the outside, we might, in- 
deed, find ferce and power: but we should find tliere m'illier 

^ f^cliopcnhaucr, Ihc Wdt ah Wdk, 1. iv. cud. 

- Scliopcnhauer sinv i-lcarlj’ tluit this w'as tlio lc"i1imate consequence of lus 
dotitnuc, Ittit lie endeavored to reject it. Acoordiii" to liiin, suicide is useless, 
and is no true annihilation, because the will ccuuuuu's to exist, and is eternal. 
r*ui, as this persistence of llic will is absolutely iiiipcrsorial, what w'ould it iiiat- 
ler to the iudividual wdietlier the will existed, or not? 
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beautj' nor goodness. Perfection would be entirely lacking, 
at least all perfection whicli would be appreciable and intel- 
ligible to us. Hence, in order that activity may seem to us 
to be endowed with goodness and excellence, it is not enough 
that it should be a brutish activity, occupied in destroying 
as much as in producing, acting in void and emptiness: it 
must act with a certain degree of ord(*r, a c('rtain regularity. 
To make its works seem good and beaiitirul, they must be 
intelligible, rational : it is this whii'h at tlie same time ren- 
ders them possible and durable. In short, in order that an 
object may exist and last, were it but for a second, it is 
essential that the various activities from which it results 
should be in accord for a moment, tl^at thew should, to a 
certain extent, agree; the different (‘lements itf* which it is 
composed must be in ocpiilibrium ; a definable law must sus- 
tain them, and restrain them within e(‘rtain limits of har- 
mony. T(c use Plato's formula, the multitude must be 
brought to unity. 

Tlius, to the Aristotelian principhi of action (eVcpycta) 
must be added llie Platonic and Stoie prinei])le of one in 
many (to cr eVt tto/VA-wi/), of harmony, of agreement with itself, 
coufit’mus (^oiLuXir/LfC), This second pianciple gives ns the 
same scale as the first. The scale of beings is determined 
by this relation of the one and many, in precisely the same 
way as by the prin(.'i])le of activity. 

In a mineral, for cxamj)le, there is very little diversity, and 
very little nniiy. Little diversity, for the parts of a mineral 
are homogeneous: c.'ieh bit of iron is iron, each bit of chalk 
is chalk. Little unity, for a mineral never forms an indi- 
vidual, but only a mass : it grows indefinitely by juxtaposi- 
tion, and may be broken into as many purtivles as one 
I)leascs ; the part is just as much a iniiieial as is the whole. 
In a plant we find at once more diversity^ and more unity 
Than in the mineral. We find more diversity, for the parts of 
the jdant differ one from another in structure and in function 
— root, stem, leaves, flowers, etc. — more unity, for a plant, 
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if cut in two, will not be two plants: a tree cut tlirough 
the centre will not make two trees* Here there is silread}*^ the 
beginning of individuality. Individuality is greater in the 
animal, first, because it is accompanied by consciousness; 
and second, because it is independent of its environment, 
and can transport itself from one place to anotlier by spon- 
taneous motion. Finally, this individuality is very much 
greater in man than in the animal, for in him it is not oidy 
fell, but is also rellcclcd upon: man eontcmjihites and thus 
knows himself. But at the same time that there exists in 
man a closer and })rofo under unitj", there is also a diver- 
sity of phenomena far richer and more abundant than is 
found in any other creature; the jmssions have more objects; 
the imagimitiou has an illimiiable field: the ideas and affec- 
tions, which are but a germ in tlic animal, are innumerable 
in man : he is a mirror of the universe ; he is a microcosm. 

(’an we apply th(i same standard when, instead of meas- 
uring and comparing beings, \\(‘ ^\Jsh to com])are and esti- 
niato the various faculties of one and the same being, or of 
the various goods w]ii(‘h lie is naturally led to s(‘ek after? 

T.ei us consider the soul ilsedf. Here we can distinguish 
what may be called three stages of life: in the first stage 
aie what Ikissnet calls the operations of sense (^oiyeratiovf^ 
s/V /res) — that is, the vsenscs, and the passions connected 
with them, imagination and memory, which ar(^ hut the pro- 
longation of sensation; above these, courage, the affections, 
enthusiasm, what Plato calls the Ov^w^ and the €/io>s (courage 
and love); fniall}^ in the third stage, thought and libert\. 
which constitute the moral personality. 

Every one will agree in considering the life of the senses 
(the aniiiml life, as Maine do P>iran calls it ) as inferior to the 
two others. Do you ask for proof? This life ordinarily con- 
sists entirely in folly and idiocy. But who would consent to 
becon>e a fool or idiot on condition of enjoying all the pleas- 
ures of the senses, of preserving health, being rich, having 
concerts and castles, being surrounded by luxury, etc.? No 
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one would willingly accept such a destiny: a life of the 
severest labor w'oiild appear preferable, even to a voluptuary. 
Hence it is not pleasures alone which attract and captivate 
one : it is also, and still more, the i)Ossession of one's self, 
the consciousness of personality. 

By this we see that the life of the senses themselves is 
worth nothing, 1ms no value, even in the opinion of those 
wild seek it, cxei pt in so far as it is united with conscious- 
ness, witli menn»r\, with intelligence; in a word, with some 
degree of j>er'-onality. Now, eonseionsness, personality, is 
])rei'i>ely that whi('h gives some unity to the multijilicit}'' of 
our s('nsations : liy it the life of the senses in man becomes 
sn])(*iior to the life of the animal: naking is snj)erior to 
slee])ing, reason to folly or idiocy, hea'ith to sipkness. In 
what is calh‘d iiiaiTs normal condition, theni is more equilib- 
rium, more unit\, more agreement, and consequent 1}^ morci 
good, than in any abnormal state. 

If even the life of the senses dcnnands a certain unity, it 
may he said that the life of the heart and the life of the 
mind require much more; for this very reason each of these 
is belter than the first. 

All ps\ chologists and moralists have observed, that by his 
senses man distracts himself; thai ho makes himself subordi- 
nate to exterior things, that lu* dissipates Ijimself, and in a 
certain sense loses hiiiiscdf in the dust of his own jdicnom- 
ena. Hence comes the wearin(\ss whicli a life of dissipation 
generally ]eavt‘s behind it: the man who lias sacrificed every 
thing to the life of ])leasnro feels himself useless, eclipsed, 
and annihilated: he finds that in a sense Ikj lias lost liimself ; 
he has saerifii*ed the unity of his being to the niiiltitiule of 
his sensations. This is the idea which th<j apostlp ]*aul ex- 
presses when he contrasts what he calls the inner man with 
the outer mail, the spirit with the flesh. 

This unity of the inner man should not be nndcrs|ood to 
mean a statij of absolute simplidti/^ like that simplification of 
the soul (ciw/s), which is the illusion of tlie mystics ; for 
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pure aiitl absolute unity is something as indistinct and indcli- 
iiite as absolute plurality. It is merely that union of the 
one and the many which constilntes good, or perfection. 
Perfection, then, will be accord^ Itarmonij^ juai proj)ortiu}u 
'J"hus, he who lives tlic life of the mind, or of the heart, or 
of both at the samci lime, and wh<» governs his passions and 
affections by reason, he, like a wise being, reconciles diversity 
with unity: he unceasingly augments ilie richness of liis 
nature, while he subordinates it 1o that unity of direction 
which resides in thought. 

It is under this as})oet of a well-ordered rej)ublic that 
Plato, throughout his <lialogues, shows us ilie Ixaiuty and the 
excellence of the human soul. Kvei‘\ w lierc Ikj sees good- 
ness and beauty KaX(»KayaOhv') in orden* and in harmony, 

tiiat is to say, iji the rchitioii between oiu^ and sevciral. All 
things good in nature result from the commingling of a 
mobile, inconsi^tent, umh'lermined ]iart, and of a ])art which 
rules, ineasUL'es, and eontains the lirst. This is true of the 
movements of the stars, of the revolutions of the seasons: 
it is true in tlie body of health, and in the mind of wisdom. 
Wisdom is tlie lic'jdtli of the soul : both are an equilibrium, a 
liarmoiiy. T1j(‘ soul, if it would be happy and wise, must be 
ke])t in due order. Pleasure, from whieli grace is born, is 
ilu‘ sign of a i>nre and iipriglit soul: it is the condition of 
wisdom, as well as of music. Tlie idiilosopher is a musician 
{o a-otjios fiov(rLKo^). Tlic life of mull needs number and har- 
mony. The jiriueiple of perfeetioii may, then, be resolved 
into the principle of accord, of harmony. Instead of tra- 
cing the beautiful to the good, as is gcuierally done, it seems 
that it would be ])ossible to trace the good to the beautiful.^ 

Idle Gcfinaii moralist Garve- dissented from the above 

^ Tliis is one of the opinions lielil by the German philosopher Ilerhart, who 
regards moral i)hilosophy as a part of jeslhetics. M. Ravaisson, in his Rapport 
&e£r la Philosophic du A’I-Y« seems to favor this idea. Sec, later (chap 

VI ) Low far I agree with, or dissent from, this iioint of view. 

- Garve was a German philosopher of the cightcfiitli century, who had a 
ijrcat deal of good sense and sagacity. His Versuche uber verschiedcne Geyru- 
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definition of perfection — that is, “the reduction of plurality 
to unity ” — a definition received in the school of Wolf.^ He 
regards this as an insufficient criterion. “For in what con- 
dition of man is not the whole brought into a certain unity? 
Even in the absolutely vicious man every thing agrees, in 
order to make of him a perfectly vicious being.” Thus, in 
tluj egotist, every thing arises from the unity of his self-love ; 
and *111 the voluptuous man every thing arises from the unity 
of his voluptuousness. It is therefore nect'ssary to explain 
why it is that in man the sensitive should lead him to the 
rational, and not the rational to the sensitive, — in saying 
which you assume that reason is of an order superior to that 
of the senses, aiul leave the idea of perfection or excellence as 
vague as it was betbre.^ But it is not true that, the egotist, 
the avaricious man, or, to speak in geiK'ral terms, any of 
those who abamhui themselves to the sway of one passion, 
can claim to possess true unity. One point in the (urcumfer- 
eiice is not the unity of the ciidc : this unity is at the centre. 
In the same way, the tiTU‘ unity of human nature is at the 
centre ; that is to say, at the point from which all the human 
faculties radiate, and 1 (j which all are co-ordinated. lie v/hd 
gives himself up to all liis passions scatters himself over an 


atiiitdc aus dcr Moralj fh r Litti ratiir nvd dan r/isvUtt/fn 1 a hen tlc.m.Tvcs to 1«* vpmcI 
cvfii now. 

1 Leibnitz Ijimsclf dfimes jx rfection, /» rarutotc, (See his corre- 

spondence witli Wolf.) He said, again, tliat pcrfr<‘tion is “ a degree* of posit ivo 
reality, or, what is j)raetically tin* same thing, of aliinuative intelligibility 
{intvlliyihilitdtia (tffirmuin'it), nf sneli a nature that that is tin; most perfeet in 
which arc manifest the greatest number of things which are worthy of notice.” 
Wolf ohjeetc<l, “ Are there any more things to he seen in a healthy body tliar 
ill a di.scasc*d one ? ” — “Yes,” rejdicd Leibnitz: “ if every one were sick, many 
beautiful observations wouhl e,ome to an end; lliat is, all which relate to the 
natural course of things. . . . The more order there is, the mpro matter for 
ohser\'ation there is. . . . If there were no rules, every thing would he pure 
chaos. Hence it may he said, that the perfect thing is that which is most 
regular {quod mugis cat regnlarc). ... It is the multitude of regularities which 
produces variety. Thus uniformity and diversity agree.’* Leibnitz ('onclmjes 
Avith these words; “Thus the perfection of an object is greater in proportion 
as it (‘ontains a more perfect accord between a greater variety.** 

2 Uiihcrsicht der Principien der Sittcnlehre, c. viii. 
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iiiliiiite number of objects: he who gives himself up to one 
does indeed concentrate himself, but lie concentrates himself 
outside of himself; that is, outside of his centre, on one of 
the points of Ids circumference. Even the egotist does not, 
as it is claimed, concentrate Idmself upon himself ; for in 
himself he would find something other than Idmself: he con- 
centrates himself upon that secondaiy and subordinate self 
which is composed of the sensations, and ho ignores that in- 
terior and profound self in whicii tlui affections and ideas 
reside. 

'J'he preceding analyses give us, then, a double idea of 
perfection: First, the idea of an activity, niorti or less intense, 
whose excellence is in proportion to its intensi(\’: Second, tlie 
idea of harmony, or of the agieenient of the elements or 
parts of which the being is composed, or of iiidty in plural- 
ity, Combining these two ideas, we should say that the good 
of a being consists in the harmonious development of its 
faculties. Imagine a being which should develop within it- 
self c»nly certain inferior faculties; iii establishing such a 
degree of order among them that they would not mutually 
destroy each other, he would attain a (*(‘rtain good, but it 
would be ail inferior one : such is eoininon prutleiice. Sup- 
])ose that one should develop to tlicir highest extent some of 
his most noble faculties, luit not bring lliern into liarmony 
willi otliers: he would attain a good of a superior order; 
]>ul, by the mutilation of his being, this good would fre- 
(jueiitly be transformed into evil : this is the case with athe- 
ists, with enthusiasts and fanatics. Suppose that one should 
develop all his superior faculties, while utterly sacrificing 
the inferior: one would thus attain a good which would be 
the true, essential good — good in itself. But as this would 
he done outside of the real and concrete conditions of human 
nature, either it could not long be maintained, or the man 
would destroy himself, which is directly contrary to the idea 
of good. We must, then, take into aecoiuit both the principle 
which commands us to develop within ourselves, so far as 
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possible, the forces at our disposal, and also of tliat whicli 
requires us to eslablisii among tliein a harmony and an equi- 
librium without which their activity would be sterile or de- 
structive, and would cojisequeutly annihilate itself. 

Perhaps this analysis will be considered extremely ab- 
stract, and an elfoi’t u ill be made to trace the conception of 
perfection to some mere concrete and comprehensible idea, 
saying, for example, Perfection is mind ; that is, what is 
spiritual, either in man or in naturi' — perfection is will, 
and it is the highest degree of will; tliat is, liberty — per- 
fec^tion is genero.sity; that is, prodigality and disinterested- 
ness, and other similar delinitiojis. Put in this way two 
different questions are ennfounded : on one hand. What 
being is pei*fe(‘t on ihc other, Wliat* is it to ,be perfect? 
1 grant iliat ilie most i>errect of iliings are mind, liberty, 
generosity. JUit in what docs the ptTiection of these differ- 
ent objects consist, and why are they more ]ierfcct than 
their opjK)sit(*s? Why is mind WT)rtli more than matter, 
w’ill than fatality, genernsity than egotism? To this qu(,‘s- 
tioii only two answ'ers can be given; either w'^e perceive 
intuitively and by a special sense the quality of things, ajul 
we have a riglit to aflirin w’ilhout proof that one object is 
wortli more than another, in whicli case the perfection of 
mind or of liberty, or of generosity, W'ould be a simple and 
indefinable (piality, wdiicli could not be traced back to any 
otli<‘r; or, if this simple quality is not satisfactory, it would 
be necessary to resolve the conception of perfection into two 
elements, as I have done — the intensity of tJie being, and 
the co-ordination of its powers. Why is it, indeed, that the 
mind appears to iis to be the most perfect thing in existence? 
It is because we suppose it gifted wuth a spontaneous ac- 
tivity whicli matter does not possess, and because we place 
within it the reason for the order wliich matter displays. 
Why do will and liberty apjiear to us the best of all Ihingjji? 
Because there is no higher degree of power than that of 
being able to move one's self; yet it is essential thfit this 
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iiiovciiieiit should be made in a certain direction, in a cer- 
tain order. Finally, generosity itself is also a kind of 
j)Ower, for it presupposes abundance and expansion ; but 
it it is exercised by cliancc, and without considcralion, it is 
of no more value than its opposite. Thus these various 
definitions will at last all return to the most abstract charac- 
teristics which T have noticed. 

It would also bo a niisapprehension of the conception of 
])e!'fc(ition, if there should be seen in it only an ideal and 
jihsolute type toward which we ought to tend, but which, 
])reciscly because it is absolute, seems beyond our rcaich, and 
inaccessible to our efforts. If porfcclion is thus understood, 
(»ne may well ask in what it consists, and what is the sub- 
stance of llijs idea. ''^Idiis is the defect in that celebrated 
princijdc — true, nevert !ieh‘ss, in a I't'rlaiii point of view, 
but too indiifinite — of the imitation of God, or conformity 
to God. I ought to iiiiitato God. you tell me; but what is 
God? what are his attributes? whut arc bis acts? ITow 
can 1 imitate God in the temporal actions which are the con- 
dition of my life? Ilow can a merchant imitate God in 
lin 3 ing or selling? How can a soldier imitate God while 
bravely killing his enemies? The only possible way in 
wliieh man can imitate (iod is b}^ cultivating, developing, 
and making the most of the raeullu*s wliieh God lias given 
iiiin These faculties have a jjrojierand essential perfection; 
and, taken all together in their order of excellence, they con- 
stitute liiiman perfection. This is the only one whicli is 
within our reach: this is what we can develop. Doubtless, 
as we shall soon see,^ we cannot attribute to ourselves in our 
thoughts any ])(U‘feeti<)u without having the idea of an abso- 
lute. perfection. Dut we do not begin with this absolute per- 
1‘ection, and from it lay liold of and coin])rcliend the human: 
on the contrary, we begin with the latter, and from it rise 
toJLhe farmer. 

Ilencc it is not perfection in general which is the good for 

1 Sec farther on, chap, vi* 
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which we are to seek: it is our own perfection — that is, the 
perfection, not of the individual, but of the man ; it is 
human perfection, the i^erfection of our faculties, which, not 
being limited by its essence, can always be carried on fai- 
ther, so that at the end of this progress we may conceive an 
ideal man (the wise man of the Stoics), who shall be at once 
a man and yet perfect : a contradictory notion, if you will, 
but* one which we may accept as the symbol and the formula 
of that wliich ought to be, although it never can be. 

Thus Aristotle wa^ right wlien he uttered tliat profound 
saying, that the gtK>d of a being should l)c sought, not in a 
universal and absolute (‘ssence, strange to him, and in no 
relation to liim, A\iiich does jK>t at all concern us, but in the 
act proper to human nature {oUeToy 

‘"IIow w'OLild it help a carpenter in ll)e exercise of his 
trade,*’ he says acutely, ""to contenijdatc abstract good?*’ 
So, too, human good or the good of man should be a good 
which is definite and suitable for man ; for no being can be 
required to seek for a good whudi is not adaj)ted to his nature. 
Plato himself had already admitted that the virtue of a being 
consists ill doing well what is suitable for it: the virtue of 
the horse is in running well, that of the eye in seeing well. 
Aristotle, examining this principle, saw, that to determine 
what forms 11 h^ good of a lading, it is necessary, first, to det(‘r- 
mino the activihj tu it; that is, its essence. For that 

which is good for one animal would not be so for another; 
that which would be good for animals in general would not 
be so for man. Thii>, as Spinoza says, we admire in animals 
w'liat we eondemii in men, as, for example, the combats of ants. 
When the relative excellence of different classes of beings is 
comjjared, it is undoubtedly measured by their degree of 
activity and harmony ; but when we seek to find the true 
and absolute excellence of each class of beings, this is 
measured by their suitable and essential activity. What, 
then, is the activity suitable to man ? Is it life ? No : this 
he has in conimoii with the jdant and the animal. Is it 
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feeling? No; for this also he has in common with the 
animal. “ It follows,” siiys Aristotle, “ that it must be the 
active life of a being endowed with reason, or a reasonable 
activity.” 

To the same principle must be imputed the doctrine of 
Spinoza, that the good of man consists in the development 
of adequate ideas. In fact, adequate or general ideas, are 
the ideas by which the soul comprehends itself in uniting 
itself to its true cause, which is God. In giving itself up to 
inadequate ideas, that is, to those of nature and the senses, 
tlie soul turns away from its true essence ; it comprehends 
itself less and less; it loses itself in that wliich is ]iot itself. 
What is this self, pro])erly sp(‘a-king? An idea of God's. Then, 
the nearer it approaetic\s God, the better it will understand 
itself: liow it is by general ideas that it apj)roachcs God, 
and, consequently, that it possesses itself; and it is in this 
sense that the imitation t>f God makes a part of tlio action 
which is proper to us, and may beeome a rule of action. 

From the same principle is derived the formula of Kant 
and of Fichte, which makes respect for and develo})mcnt of 
the Inimaii ]>ei’s(malily the fundamental principle of morals. 
If we say w ith Aristotle, that the essence of man is reason- 
able activity, is not tliis the same as saying that it is person- 
ality? Foj- what is activity united with reason? A being 
who acts or can act according to reason is a free being: lie is 
a person. F^rom tliis it follows that the true essence, and 
Uierefore llu* inn^ end, of man, is personality; and that the 
highest degree of excelleii(*c which man can attain is at tlie 
same time the liighcst degree of personality. Hence comes 
the strange and energetic language of Fichte’s philosophy: 
‘•Assert self as itself, setting aside every thing that is not 
its true self;” that is to say, assert one's proper self, free 
one’s self from nature, and subordinate nature to the Ego. 
Hence also that principle of Fichte’s, that the object of moral 
philosophy is to insure us the greatest independence, the most 
entire i>crsoiial liberty ; not that this maxim is to be under- 
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stood as meaning a liberation from all restraint, but, on the 
contrary, as a delivej-ancc from all passion. 

Iviglilly oocupicd with coinbaling the doctrine of personal 
interest, modern pbilosopliers have too often forgotten tliat 
goinl ill general cannot be an end for us cxf'opt on condition 
of being our good ; for it is inadmissible that a l)cing should 
be lield to any tiling for lli(i sake of a good which would be 
wholly foreign to liim. For example, is it the dut}" of an 
animal to s(‘ek the good of human society? What does it 
matter to the horse whether humanity is, or is not, happy ? 
Or can we imagine, for example, that it could l)c our duty 
to strive' to give liappiness to aiigeis, cxcM'pt in Sv) far as wo 
suppose that aiigcls and men form a ( oinmon society, and 
have consequently a common good? Tiiis why 1 owe my 
service to the good of humanity — liocjanse the good of other 
men is my own good; it is bee.aiisc what is good for the hive 
is good for the liee. For this reason one may also say with 
St. Augustine and all Cdiristians, that highest good is God 
himself; beeanse, as wo shall s(*(‘, the limnan soul being made 
to lift itself to the infinite and the perfect, absolute good, 
good in itself, is at the same time its own good. Thus 
Aristotle, after having dis])uted Plato's thc'cuy that tlic idea 
of good is tli(i good in itself, becausi*, accor<Iing to him, good 
is an act pro])er to the s<»nl, returns in a nmndahoiit way to 
the lluKiry which he has opposed, making p.aramount good 
to coiisisl in the most elevated action of the soul, tliat is, in 
the contemplation of the di\i]je; and to those who erilieised 
liim he replied, It is suitable that mortals should partici- 
pate, so far as they can do so, in immortal things,” Thus 
l)y llic doctrine of a proper and essential perfection, that is 
to say, of a human good, man is not limited to Jiimself. It 
separates him, as we have seen, neitlier from other men, nor 
from nature, nor from God ; for it is the very essence of 
man that ho should be united with God, with nature, and 
humanity. 

The preceding considerations are, I think, an answer to 
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the ol)jec3ti()ns which Kant thought he saw to the conception 
ol‘ perfection. JTe combated tliis princiidc on the ground 
that perfection is an object exterior to ourselves, and, as he 
said, a heteronomou^ principle. But, according to what has 
been said, the good of a being does not consist in perfection 
in general, but in its own perfection. The i)erfecti()ii which 
should be the ieleal model for man is not, then, something 
which is entirely foreign to him : it is his own essence.^ 

Tlie princii)le of proper and essential perfection (otKcIoi' 
tpyoi') gives us also a rule by wliich wo may estimate the 
value of the different goods wliich present themselves for 
lUturs choict*, and forces us to distinguish relative and pro- 
visionary goods from those which are absolute, ap 2 )arent 
goods from those which are real. Of the three kinds of 
goods recognized ])y the ancients — exterior goods, goods of 
the body, and goods of the soul — the first are worthless, save 
as means for procuring the second ; and these are worthless, 
save as auxiliaries ti» the goods of the soul; so that, prop- 
erly speaking, the hist alone deserve the name of goods, 
since they alone arc sought for their own sakes ; while the 
others are sought only for the sake of the last. Exterior 
things have, in truth, no absolute and proper perfection, jind 
have merely a relative value, that which they derive from 
their adaptation to our needs. From a purely pliysieal point 
of view, gold has no intrinsic perfection superior to that of 
leather; and, in a dtisert, a sum of money sufficient to pur- 
chase the title to a wliole country would be worth very much 
less tlian a glass of water. The miser himself docs not love 
his gold for its own sake, but for the pleasure which lie finds 
in it. Again, wliat use would exterior things be to one 

^ It cannot be claimed that this is a utilitarian jirinciple, since hero the 
species, not the individual, is in question. Ileiiij; born a inan, T ought to try 
to be a man so far as is possible: to do this, 1 must often struggle within myself 
'vjpi all Wliich is of exclusively individual interest. Again, the individual 
liimself has a distinctive essciiee which he should rospoet. An ordinary man 
may he permitted to do some things which a Cato ought not to allow himself 
to do, because ho is Cato. 
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whose health would not permit him to enjoy them? I may 
say the same of the goods of the body : their value consists 
only in the pleasure which they give us ; that is to say, in 
that which already belongs to the soul. It is not the body 
itself which interests us, but its sensations. Would any one 
be greatly dcdiglited by the thought that after death his bod}’- 
v/ould be einbaliiKMl, and preserved indefinitely? Is it not 
clear that this prospect would interest us as little as if the 
body of some otlier man were concerned? Consciousness 
having disapi^earcd, niy body is no longer my body; that 
which interests me, then, is not my body, but my conscious 
and sentient body ; but consciousness and sensation belong 
to the soul. Thus all comes back to the goods of the soul. 
Finally, the goods of the senses are Worthless, save as the 
condition of intellectual goods and those of the heart; for 
these alone are the goods })roper to man, and belonging to 
his essence, the others being held by him in common with 
animals. Hence, he who wishes to bo a man, and not an 
animal, should prefer the second to the first. 

We can now understand why the Stoics regarded exterior 
goods and those of the b(^dy as indifferent. These goods are 
never any thing but means^ and should not be regarded as 
ends. They are only relative goods, not absolute ones. They 
cannot be sought for their own sake, but only f(3r that of the 
soul, to whoso functions they are in dis])e usable. From this 
fact they undoubtedly acquire a real value, but it is ojio 
wdiich is subordinate and j>rovisionary. True goods arc 
those wliioh are essential to our being, which cannot forsake 
us when once we have acquired them : they are the interior 
goods, which are not at the mercy of circumstances and acci- 
dents. It is this natural and essential good ^of the soul 
which, when sought and realized by the will, becomes moral 
good : “ Bonurn mentis naturale^'^ says Leibnitz, “ quum cst 
voluntarium. Jit honuni morale,''^ ^ 

The principle of human personality, the basis of Kant’s 

1 Leibnitz, Correspondence with Wolf, 
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philosophy, has in it nothing which conflicts with the princi- 
ple of perfection, but, on the contrary, it presupposes this ; 
for. as man is an animal at the same time that he is a person, 
there seems to be no reason he should be required to 
prefer the personality to the aniinalism, unless it is because 
the personality is the best, the most excellent, the most per- 
fect, tiling within him. Does not Kant liiinself admit this 
w^heii he attributes to the human personality an intrinsic 
w'oi’th, an absolute value ; wdien he demands that this per- 
sonality shall never be either humiliated or sacrificed / Can- 
not e\ ery one see that these expressions, worthy valnc^ wdiich 
he is constantly using, are exactly equivalent to those oi per- 
fection^ and excellence^ w^liich are employed by the school of 
Wolf? If the moral ^’xusonality had not an cxi!ellonce supe- 
rior to that of the desires and the ap])ctitcs, why should the 
latter be sacrificed to it? Thus, whether consciously or iiii- 
c'uiKsciously, the moralists ahvays liave before th(*ir eyes the 
conception of perfection. What, indeed, W’ould be the aim 
of morals if not to make us more jierfect? 

Finally, many attempts have been made to reduce perfec- 
tion, and thus good itself, to Hit' id(*a of the end or the aim. 
“(iood,” says Aristotle, ‘‘is the final cause (to ou ci/cku) : it 
is what all desire (yv Trarra A ])liilosc>pher of our 

owui day, Thdodorc Jouffrov, makes good consist in the co- 
ordination of all cuds. CJiidoulitedly good and i)erfection 
are ends for man. Hut, strictly speaking, it would he more 
exact to define the end as being llic good, than the good as 
being the end. It is because there exists some object which 
i.^ better, more excellent, morti perfect, than those which we 
now actually enjoy, that w^e tend tow^ai’d that object as toward 
an end. It is, then, the intrinsic perfection of the object 
wdiich is the reason for its existence, or tlie basis of tlie ulti- 
niale cause. If this essential perfection is n iliiced to an ab- 
?>lraction, then nothing remains for an aim and an object of 
pursuit but pleasure. Will you say, to escape from this con- 
clusion, that the end of our actions is that which has been 
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fixed by the Author of things? It must, then, be asked 
whether this end was fixed arbitrarily, in which case wo fall 
into the doctrine of absolute decrees ; or whether, on the con- 
trary, this end fixed by God was alrcatly good in itself, in 
which case there Avould be a goodness and excellence anterior 
to the idea of the end, and existing by itself. Finally, if the 
end or the aim of a being is defined as being that wliich re- 
sults from the very nature of that being, wdiat are we to un- 
derstand b}’^ nature? In man, for instance, passions and 
disorderly pleasures make a part of his nature ; and, in gen- 
eral, e\ ery tiling w hich is, is in conformity wdih nature, other- 
wise it would not exist. If, on the other hand., we are to 
understand by nature, as the Stoics do, the most excellent 
part of our being, we shall then seti that it is this very 
excellence which is an end and an object for us. Thus we 
must ahvays return to the supposition, that, in the diverse 
ends of our actions, there exist some intrinsic reasons for 
choice and preference — reasons which constitute the perfec- 
tion and the cxc.ellence of the things, and consequently con- 
stitute good. This is the good which we call natural so far 
as it results from nature, and moral so far as it results from 
the will 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEINCIPLE OF HAPPINESS. 

M odern plillosopliers, in proving that pleasure is not 
the good, imagine that they have solved all the diffi- 
culties ill their path ; but it may b(i said that they have con- 
sidered only one side of the subject, and that, from this point 
of view, the ancients ftaw fartlier than they : for, after proving 
tliat pleasure is not the good, tliere still remains the question 
wlictlier pleasure is not a good, and even whether it may 
not be an essential i)art of the good. This is the opinion 
held by Plato and Aristotle. Each of them has proved, as 
elearl}" as we have done, that pleasure in g(meral is not the 
good ; for, were it so, all pleasures would be good, and all 
would be eqiiall}' desirable, which is not the ease. But, 
while there are evil and impure pleasures, there arc others 
which are good and (‘xcelhuit; and, although we cannot say 
(»f pleasure that it is the good, it does not follow that good 
van be siqiaratcd from pleasure. Thus in the J^hilehus^ Plato, 
while refuting the voluptuous pliilosophy of the sophists, de- 
clares that the idea of good is coinj)Osed of two inseparable 
elements — wisdom and pleasure. Perhaps it is different in 
the life of the gods,” he says ; ‘Hmt as to human life, it can- 
not be entirely deprived of pleasure.” Thus, while subordi- 
nating pleasure to wisdom, Plato makes the idea of it enter 
into that of the supreme good: only he makes a choice 
among idcasurcs, and admits only those which are pure, sim- 
ple, noble, and elevated. Aristotle is still more explicit. 
Plato, indeed, introduces pleasure into good only from ne- 
cessity, and rather regretfully: by his general theory of 
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pleasure lie would rather have been inclined to exclude it 
absolutely from a wise and happy life. Aristotle, on the con- 
traiy, regards pleasure as being essentially a good, because 
it is connected with the dcv(‘lopinent of our being, and is 
the actual consequence of action. 

** Pleasure [he says] fiiiislies and completes the action. ... It is an 
end wliich joins itself the other qualities as bloom is joined with 
youth. — Why is not pleasure continual? Because none of the human 
faculties arc capable of continual action : now jd(‘asuro has not this 
power any morci than the olliers, for it is only the consequence of action. 
It is probable, lliat, if all men love ideasuro, it is because all love life 
also ; for lib* is a sort of act.” ^ 

TJius pleasure is a result inseparable from the action of 
our faculties. From this principle Aristotle draws two im- 
portant conclusions — first, that pleasures arc specifically 
different; second, that pleasures arc mutually related in the 
same way with acts ; it is the act wliieh iiieasiires the pleasure, 
not the pleasure whieli measures the act. 

1. Pleasures differ in Icuid^ and not merely in dvyrec, 

“ Acts which are s])ccifically different [he says] cannot but be acconi^ 
panied by pleasures whieli differ in kiml. Thus th<i acts of tlion,^lit dif- 
fer from the ac^ts of llie senses, and the latti'i* also differ from each 
other: hence pleasure's should also differ. . . . For each dilfcrc*nt act, 
there is a corresponding suitable pleasure: the pl(':isure which belongs 
to a virtuous action is an honorable i»leasure; tliat which belongs to an 
evil action is a guilty pleasure, ... It seems even as though each ani- 
mal had a pleasure which belongs to no other, just as he lias a special 
kind of action. The pleasure of a dog is entirely different from that of 
a horse or of a man.” 

2. Aristotle is not satisfied with merely establishing the 
fact of the sjiccific nature of pleasure. lie also estimates 
its quality and worth by the quality of the acts themselves. 

“ The best act [he says] is tliat of the being who is the best disposed 
toward the most perfect object. And this act is not simply the most 

1 Ethic, Nic., 1. X., c. iv., v. In regard to the theory of pleasure, consult 
the interesting work by M. Fr. Bouillicr, Du Plaisir ct dc la Doulmr. I’aris, 
18G5. 
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complete, it is also the most agreeable. . . . The true and genuine 
quality of things is that which the well-endowed man finds within them : 
■virtue is the true measure for all things. The man wlio is good, so far 
as lie is so, is the solo judge : true pleasures arc those wliich lie regards 
as such. . . . The pleasures of the degraded are not pleasures.’* 

Kant saw fit to contest the princijDle of a specific differ- 
ence between pleasures. He declares that there are not two 
kinds of sensibility, one of which is superior, the other infe- 
rior: both have the same origin, which is the vital sense. 
All pleasures are identical in esseii(;e, whatever may be their 
source ; and tlio enjoyment of a good dinner has in it nothing 
intrinsically different from that of fine music, or of a good 
action performed tlirough sympathy, and not from a sense of 
duty. Ivauk indeed, admits that some pleasures are more 
refined than others; but he regards tliis as being simply a 
difference of degree, ujid, moreover, as merely a matter of 
taste^ not affecting the moral sense. The only argument 
which he gives in defence of this theory is, that there must 
be a standard of measTiremcnt common to the most widely 
differing pleasures. For example, if one refuses to give 
money to a poor person wdiom he is in the habit of assisting, 
so that he may save it to pay for seeing some show, he must 
have compared these two pleasures with each other, and 
lia\o given the preference to that which seemed to him tlie 
greater. But I do not see what conclusion can be drawn 
from this example. For, if we sacrifice duty to pleasure, we 
also compare these with each other ; and, according to th(^ 
reasoning above, we should conclude that the two arc of the 
same nature. If, on the contrary, we say, in agreement with 
Kant’s theory, that the conflict between duty and pleasure 
and the pr<ifference of one to the other is no indication of a 
common essence, I do not see why tlie conflict between the 
two feelings, one superior, the other inferior, and the prefer- 
ence of*onc to the other, should destroy the fundamental 
difference which separates them. Moreover, even if we 
grant that the faculty of enjoyment or of suflering, in so far 
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as it is the faculty of enjoyment or of suifcring, is essentially 
the same under all its manifestations, it would not follow 
that it might not receive different characters from its union 
Avith our other faculties; for example, if reason, or the fac- 
ulty of thinking, is suj)crior to nutrition, I do not sec why 
the pleasure belonging to one should ]iot be regarded as 
superior to that Avhich accompanies tlie other. To say that 
one should not take into account the origin of pleasures is 
an entirely arbitrary thesis, for which no reason is given. 
Hence, the Aristotelian theory of the specific character of 
jdcasures, s(*oms to me to be superior philosophically to 
Kant's theojy of llie homittfcnconmesH of j)leasures. The 
consequences resulting from one theory or the other arc of 
the very greatest importance. 

If pleasure always accompanies action, if each function has 
its own peculiar i)leasiirc, it follows jdainly that every devel- 
opment of our activity, consequently every development of 
perfection in man, is accompanied by idciisiire, Mdictlicr we 
Avish it or not. Kature, not troubling herself to inquire 
Avliether it Avill suit abstract philosophies, has decreed that 
each of our faculties, the ]jiglH‘st as well as the lowest, shall 
have its oavh peculiar pleasure by the A’cry fact of being 
exercised. Hence the perfection of being cannot be acquired 
without gaining also the feeling of this perfection, tlic joy of 
possessing it. Now, this feeling, this joy, is what we should 
call happiness^ inseparable, as we have scmui, from perfection 
itself.^ Hood, then, is indissolubly composed of perfection 
and of happiness. 

Kant, instead of uniting these two ideas, has, on the con- 
trary, separated them, and set them in mutual opj)osition. In 
his Philosophy of Virtue^ he ascribes to \drtuc trWo distinct 
and irreducible objects — the perfection of one's self and the 
happiness of others. 

1 LcibnitZy Nouveaux EssaiSj 1, ii., r. xxi. “ Pleasure is the fcoliiig of j^er- 
Dection.** . . . “ Happiness is a durable pleasure.” 
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« We must not [ho says] interchange these two terms, and propose to 
ourselves as an end cither personal happiness^ or the perfection of others. 
Til truth, although personal hapT»iness is an tnid wdiich all men pursue by 
reason of their natural inclinations, we cannot consider this end as a 
duty ; for duty implies a constraint to soincihiiig not voluntarily done. It 
is equally contradictory to take for an end the perfection of another. In 
fact, the perfection of another consists preciselj" in his being hinisidf ca- 
]>al)le of acting conformably to his idea of duty. Xow, it is ii contradic- 
tion of terms to say that I may do in regard to another what he alone 
can do.” ^ 

This opposition of ])erfectioii ujkI happiness is ec'rtaiiily 
true in the sense in wliieli Kant here expresses it ; for by 
hii}>])ijiess lie means only pleasure, and in general, the satis- 
faelion of the sensibility; and by mural jierfeetion he means 
Airluo. No,w, it is qbite right to say that the end of my ac- 
tions is neither niy own ])leasure, nor the \irlu(j of another. 
If, on llie contrary, wc iind(‘rstand by liajijiiness, not. ])leasure 
in general, but, like Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibnitz, r(‘gard 
it as the feeling of our own perfection and excellence, it is 
clear that it may be an (uid for us. For why should it not 
be an end to seek our own jierfection? and how, if wc have 
attained it, could we help enjoying it? 

Undoubtedly, also, we cannot desire as the end of our ac- 
tions tlic virtue of another: no one can be virtuous save for 
himself. But if 1 cannot take for my end the virtue of other 
men, what I can and should do is, to furnish them an oc- 
casioii for liccoining virtuous, and iirocure for them the 
substance of virtue. To give a man good counsel, a good 
education, a good example, is to strive for bis perfection by 
furnishing him with the conditions of vinue, Avithuut being 
virtuous in his ])lace; and even to alleviate the misery of 
our fellow-oreatiires, to comfort them, to assist them with our 
moneys or with our friendship, is also to assist toward their 
perfection by promoting their happiness, for the means of 
at^bioii \yhich I thus put into their hands are for them the con- 
ditions of the development of their faculties, and stimulants 

1 Kant, Tuf/endlehrCi Introduction. 
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to this. The two ideas of perfection and happiness, far from 
being, as Kuiit considered them, in mutual opposition, are, 
then, really but one and the same idea, considered under two 
different aspects. 

Ill mode 111 philosophy the doctrine of happiness and the 
doctrine of plcasiire are generally confounded, and it is sup- 
posed that one is done away with wIkui the other is refuted. 
But, if this wen^ true, it would be hard to see why the 
noblest and })urest schools have not licsitated to make hap- 
piness tlie end of our actions, and frecpiently to confound 
happiness and virtue. The doctrine of hapjnness is in a 
certain sinise favored by philosopliic tradition. Socrates 
regarded happiness (ciVpa^i'a) as the greatest good of man- 
kind (to KpcLTUTTov iTTLTyofiVfJLa) , Dut lic cTistiiiguislied it from 
good fortune (crrux^t), and made it consist in right action 
(Iv TTOiciy).^ Plato teaches the same, lie sets in opposition, 
and at the same time rejects, the two sy.stems which make 
good consist either in wisdom alone or in ])le»asure alone ; and 
he places it in tJie iinitui of these two elements. According 
to him, virtue is the liealth of the soul, and vice its sickness ; 
one is our good, tlie otlioi* is our evil ; and punishment is 
the remedy whicli r(*-cstablishes the soul in its natural state. 
Doubtless it is from this identity of virtue and happiness 
that Plato derives his theory that vicje is involuntary ; for, he 
says, no one will voluntary seek his evil ; no one will volun- 
tarily reject his good. Between two goods, no one will 
voluntarily choose the lesser.^ As to Aristotle, it is needless 
to remark that he regards happiness as the supreme good. 
This i.s the first and the last Avord of liis philosophy.^ Let 
us pass to St. Augustine: ‘‘We all wish to live in happi- 
ness,” he says.^ The supreme good is God, and tke supreme 
happiness is to possess God. “ Comccutio Dei ipsa heati- 

1 Xenophon, Memorahiliaf iii., ix., 14. 2 Protafforas, 358. , 

® Efh. NlC, I., lOJM, a. 8. Tb (caO* avTo alperoy , . . TOiouTor S\v5ai/iovia. 

* Dc Morihus Eccl\is. Cath., c. iii., 4. certh nmnes vivere volumus- 

Rostat . . . uhi hcata vita inveniri potest.'* 
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To seek God is to seek hiii)])iii(\ss: Cum te Deum 
meum qucero^ vitam heatani qiKJcro.'' St. Thoioas teaches the 
same doctrine. For after having said that the ultimate end 
is God, finis ultimus ho examines tlic nature of 

lia])piness, and, after reproducing in part the philosophy 
of Aristotle,'^ he concludes, in conformity with Christian 
ideas, that “ha})pinoss consists in the Aisuoi oC the divine 
essence.”^ In the seventeenth century, tlje four great mas-^ 
tors of philosophy — Descartes, ]\Ial(d)ranch(‘, Leibnitz, and* 
Spinoza — all maintain the theory of the identity of happi- i 
ness and good. Listen to the words of Descartes — words 
which express with absolute exa(ititiidc my own theory: 


“ The suproine p;ood pio says] consists in the exenrise of virtue, or, 
what amounts to tlic same ihiu<;, in t1)c pos.st'ssio/i of all the pc r/w lions whoso 
a(‘(iiiisitioii doponds upon our o\\n free will. Fi‘licity is the mcmtal satis- 
faction which follows this acquisition."^ 

He makes nearly the same distinction as does Socrates 
hetween “hap])incss and beatitude’'^’ — happiness being de- 
pendent on exterior things, while b(*atitude, on tlie contrary, 
d(‘pends nju)!! our own faculties. “ llealilude is not the su- 
preme good, but it presnpjmses its presence.'’ ' lie affirms 
tJmt each may be regarded as the end of our actions: “for 
the supreme good is undoubtedly the aim which wc should 
present to ourselves in all onr aidions; and the coiiteiitment 
of mind which follows it, being the attraction which led us 
to seek it, may also riglitfiilly be called our cud.” Finally, 
he lays down the same principle as Aristotle ; that is, that 
“ each pleasure should be measured by the greatness of the 
perfe(jtioii which it produces. ” ® 

Hut we afteii deceive ourselves in this search. “ Passion 
makes us believe that certain things arc better and more 


J De Morihns Ecclcs. Catli., xiii., 22, 2;J. 2 Confessionst xx., 29. 

® St. Thoiniis, Summa ThcoL, prima sccumliVy quajst. i., art. 8. 

^ qiurst. ii., iii., iv., v. ® Ibid., queest. iii., art. viii. 

® DcscartvSf t*d. Cousin, t. ix., p. 211. Ibid., p. 219. ** Ibid., p. 226. 
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desirable tlmn they really are,” and “the true office of rea- 
son is to determine the real value of all goods.” ^ These 
solid and sensible maxims are ihe basis of true philosophy. 
Malcbranche, in his turn, makes the supreme good consist 
in tlie love of order, and does not distinguish it from happi- 
ness. Hapj)iiiess is not the of our desires, but it is their 
motive. Take away the pleasure vdiieli we derive from the 
love* of order, the love of God, and slum Id we tlicn love 
order, should we love God? We arc not forbidden to strive 
to be hap}>v, since self-love is ess(uilial to us: we are forbid- 
den to seek for our happiness wiiliin oursc'lvcs. Charity, as 
yt. Augustine exi)resses it, is a Imhf aonnij^isrence? Leibnitz 
and Spinoza tauglit similar doelrin(*s. Aecordnig to the 
latter; “ lieatitude is not the reward bf Airtue; it is virtue 
itself.”® Leibnitz, for his part, teaelics "Mliat a considera- 
tion of true hapjtwrtis would suffice to make us prefer virtue 
to voluptuousness;'’ . . . and he distinguishes the 
ph'asures which ]>erf('ct us, witliout bringing to us any dan- 
ger of falling into some greater im[)erfectiun, as do the cun- 
fmed pleasures of the senses.” ^ 

Again, listen to the j)ractical moralists, the i)reaehers and 
wise men of all ages. They unceasingly eonimend to us true 
goods in iweference to ai>parent ami false goods. They show 
us that liajipiness lies in wi>dom, in innocent joys, in the cul- 
tivation of the noble facullies of the s«>ul. They j>aint for 
us the haj)piness of <lome.slic life, the great joys of a pub- 
lic life devoted to the ha[)piness of mankind, or of a religious 
life consecrated to the worship of (lod : they pity and de- 
plore the false pleasures of libertines and airiVntious men. 

The truth is, that there are two kinds of haj)pincss — one 
purely relative, since it depends on the state vf the indi- 
vidual organs and development; the other absolute, sijice it 

1 Descartes^ eel. Cousin, t. ix., j), 220. - Malcbranche, Moralu, i-h. xv. 

« Ethics, 1. V., prop, xlii. 

< Leibnitz, Novveaux Essais, 1. ii., c. xxi. Also, and above all, sec the im- 
portant passages which I have quoted farther on, chap, v., p. 90. 
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rests upon the essential and intrinsic value of the human fac- 
ulties. One is outside of discussion, for we cannot dispute 
iihout tastes : tlie other, on the contrary, is one whieli forces 
itself, or wliieh at lt‘ast may force itself, as a supersensible 
ol)jeet, upon every one who attempts to find his happiness 
clsewheie, wlua*o it does not really lie. Accepting the theory 
of pleasure, you can make no reply to him who says, “ Let 
each take his pleasure wherever he finds it.’’ Hut, accepting 
tlic true theory of happiness, you can say. You oufiht not 
to he happy in this way, because it is not the happiness of 
a man, but of a child, of a slave, or of an animal: you ought 
lo l)c hap2:)y in tlie v/ay that is suitable to your own nature.^ 

Ylie mistake of the Utilitarians docs not consist in their 
liaving proposed hap^uness as the mid of human actions, but 
in their adojitioii of an erroneous dtdinition of happiness. 

Happiness is not, as Ih nlliam claims, the greatest possible 
sum of ph'asiirc : it is the highest possible state of exccdlencc, 
from wliencf^ results the most excellent pleasure. There is, 
tljeii, a true and a false hajipiiiess, there are true goods and 
false goods; and man may he r(‘(|uired to choose the one in 
])r('fcrenee to llu; other. Thus tln^ theory of Iiappiness fnr- 
liislies a rule wlfndi is not found in tliat of pleasure, and 
one may agree with the former Avithout accepting the latter. 

That in the idi a of hai>piness, as in the idea of good, there 
is an essential and absolute element which cannot he meas- 
ured by the feeling of the individual, is shown ])y tlie opin- 
ions expressed by men under many cireainistances. Take, for 
example, an insane person, who has a bright and cheerful 
mania, and who, liaving no consciousness of his infirmity, 

^ Kant hiiiisrlf, in his analysis of tlio jinl"ment of taste (Krittk dcr UrtlicilS’- 
krrfjtt 1. i., V. 8 ami h), clrarly demonstrated, that there are certain pleasures, for 
e\ainplo thaf of the l)eaiitirul, which wc feel that we have a right to require 
of other men in n necessary and universal way. Umlouhtedly a man may ho 
an utter strang<‘r to tin; feeling for <lie heautiful, as ho may ho also to the 
JU(^*al senpment. But, if ho uiKh;rtakcs to judge and enjoy the heautiful, ho 
to find pleasure in Athalio and in the Part Urn on: otherwise wo regard 
him as incompetent, and, if he persists, as absurd. The same is true of moral 
pleasure. 
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considers himself the hai)piest of men. Do we agree with 
him ? Do we consider him truly hapj)y ? Evidently we do 
not, for we would not be willing to exchange lots with him : 
no one would desire such a happiness, either for himself or 
f(jr his friends, or for his relatives. We should not desire it, 
even if we could be cun-tain of losing all consciousness of our 
actual condition, nor even if W'e could be unconscious of 
passfng from one slate into the other. Thus we judge that 
the state of reason (in spite of all the trials by which it may 
be accompanied) is a betlcn- and ha])j)ier state than that of 
madness, even should this be the most agreeable and delight- 
ful to the feedings. It is ]>cu-ause llu^ stale of reason is the 
normal state of man, tliat whicli is suiled to his nature, and 
that true happiness should be that which results from our 
true nature. We do not desire to become lunatics any more 
than to become beasts ; because for man, so far as he knows 
himself to be such, th(*re is no hapimiess except on condition 
of being and remaining man. 

As an argument against this, some one may instance the 
happiness of childhood, which every one rc^grets and envies, 
and which is regarded as the truest and })nrest happiness, 
although it is not human liappim-ss in its fullest develop- 
ment, since the child is not yet a man, and the highest facul- 
ties of man exisl within him only in the germ. This proves, 
some say, that happiness is relative to the feelings of the 
individual. Not at all. The melancholy regret which we 
feel ill thinking of the ha])i)iness of our childhood, and in 
enjoying the actual liappiness of the children around us, docs 
not mean that we wisli to remain in, or to return to, child- 
hood. No one,” says Plato, ‘‘would wish to remain always 
a child, even though he w'ere promised all the jdeasures which 
one can enjoy at that age.” Thus, being a man, no one 
would wish for the liappiness of a child : no one, for exam- 
ple, although in a sense regrclting to see his own ehildi;eu 
growing up, would desire to see them remain for an indefi- 
nite period in the innocence and ignorance of childhood. 
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The ba])piness of childhood has, then, only a relative value in 
our eyes. As it is according to the nature of things that 
man should pass through the state of childhood before be- 
coming a man, childhood, if it is not prolonged beyond the 
time fixed by nature, is one of the normal phases in the dc- 
vcloj)ment of humanity : it is the human essence expressing 
itself in definite and necessary, although relative and Iransi- 
toiy, forms. Tint hero also we distinguish the absolute from 
tlie relative, the true happiness from the false. The true hap- 
piness of the child is associated with the idea of innocence, 
of candor, of ingenuous and free si)ontanoity. Imagine, on 
llio contrary, a i)recoci()us child, finding jileasure in injuring 
others, prciiuatnrely enjoying Iniinan ^ic(‘s: whatever pleas- 
ure the child might 'find in such a slate, we should consider 
it unhap 2 )y, shonld ])ity it, and we should try to make it 
imderstaiid that it was j)refeiTiiig a false to a real ha 2 ) 2 >*Hiess. 

Thus wc see that no one would desire the liai^juness of 
a lunatic, iior even that of a child (although the latter has a 
I’clative value, since its reason is found iu the Axuy nature 
of things); so, too, no one, if he WTre onlightencd, would 
desire the liappiness of a slave, no matter what 2)leasur(*s 
there might b(^ for his senses iu that state. Imagine a slave 
so well treated that he should actually love his slavery, like 
the dog iu J^a F(;utaiiio*s fable: would tliis bo true lia])})!- 
ness? would it be the legitimate haj)2)iness of man? No one 
would dare to say so, foi* jio one would wish to be taken at 
his word. One may rcsidily admit, that, for a person who 
knew no other condition, it would be a state of relative 
haj) 2 jiuess, as it is for the domestic cat, to be well fed, be 
greatly caressed, Jiiid slee2> luxuriously on its master's car- 
pet. Ijui ope who is conscious of human responsibility and 
of the virile hai)i)incss which accomjianies it, woidd refuse 
to exchange even its grievous trials for the far 7iientr of a 
favorite slave, lie would regard his condition as being abso* 
Jutely ha2)i)ier, although he might have more to suffer. 

If the true idea of happiness should be derived from tlie 
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essence of human nature, and not be measured by individual 
feeling, it follows that man’s will may be divided between 
happiness and pleasure, as it is between virtue and utility. 
He feels that certain goods promise him a happniess that is 
not only greater, but better, than certain others ofier. lie 
knows very well that he should be hap])ier in striving after 
them , he envies the lot of those who are able to enjoy such 
excellent goods , he would like to enjoy them himself ; he 
blames himself for not enjoying this happiness, which is so 
true and pure that his reason declares it to be the only 
legitimate object of his desires, wliile passion drives him 
away from it. For example, a woman who hesitates between 
maternal love and an illegitimate passion, will distinguish 
elearl}', in the lucid intervals which oheur in the intoxica- 
tion of her senses, that maternal haj)j)iness is of a very differ- 
ent order, and has a very different valms from the hapijiness 
of the paramour. Not that one rt^ally giv(3S more pleasure 
than the other; for, in regard to iiitonsity of pleasure, the 
passion may be far superior to the emotion : but the happi- 
ness of a mother has more dignity and beauty than that of 
a paramour, b(‘eaiisc in the former the moral personality 
retains all its iiideiiendence ; while in the latter, on the con- 
trary, this is sacrificed. Thus happiness, in its true moaning, 
is opposed to pleasure; and it is clear that it iniglit be a 
duty to prefer one to tlie other. 

Doubtless it will be said that here I have changed the 
meaning of words, and have confounded happiness with 
virtue. If, it will be objected, you define true happiness as 
the fulfilment of duty, or the practice of virtue, it will, of 
course, bo possible to identify hapjiiness with good. But if 
you give happiness its true meaning, it is nothing but pleas- 
ure (refined or otliei-wise), and has a moral value only in so 
far as it is the consequence and the reward of merit, but not 
in itself. If the hapjuness of maternal love is better than 
the happiness of the senses, it is because maternal love is a 
duty, and the fulfilment of this duty is a virtue. 
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But ill my view maternal love is a dntv, only because in 
itself, and before the existence of any moral law, it is an 
inclination of a liiglier order than that of the senses — a 
loftier, purer, nobler activity ; and for this very reason, inde- 
pcncleiitly of any moral merit, it necessarily affords a cfjrtain 
happiness. This happiness is not lu'cessarily more intense 
Ilian that of the senses, but it is better: it has more value, 
imnc substance, more purity and dignity. We may, then, 
bring this happiness liefore us by our imagination, may even 
eiijnv it to a certain ext(‘nt through the sensibility, and by 
oiir reason may judge it to be preferable to anj’^ other, while 
at tiie same time our senses drive us imperiously toward some 
object of the senses wliich is inferior, which we recognize as 
being so, but which we pursue with sighs, despising our- 
sclvi's, and w'ishing that we were strong enough to enjoy true 
Jiappiiiess in peace. 

Thus, when I oppose true happiness to pleasure, I am not 
as yet speaking of moral happiness, nor of the contentment 
of conscience which follows i\u) (‘onscious and voluntary 
acc,oiii[)lishincnt of good. It would bi*, indeed, a vicious 
circle if I w'(*re to b(*gin with postulating sueli a moral coii- 
tentiiient before establishing even the princijdc of good. 
Tbc Utilitarians are often guilty of this paralogism, and 
Kant has justly criticised them for this. No: moral happi- 
ness, or the satisfaction of the conscieiiee, is the direct con- 
se([ueiice of a ec’rtain act of a particular nature, which is 
tbc virtuous action. Virtue itself is not a sj)eeial faculty 
of the soul : it is the moral force by means of wdiieh W(' obey 
duty. Duty, in its turn, cannot (amiinaiid ns without a 
motive: if it orders us to prefer one faculty to another, it 
is because the one is in itself of a superior order. Now, the 
exercise of a facility, whatever it may be, is accompanied by 
a certain happiness ; and happiness, as Sjunoza has said, is 
simply Vthe joy which the soul feels in contemplating its 
power of action.'’ Happiness is, then, directly connected 
with the act; it is the act itself: and, since it is our duty to 
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prefer the most perfect act to that which is less perfect, it is 
also our duty to prefer the best happiness to that of less 
worth and value. 

Notwithstanding luy effort to distinguish this theory of 
happiness from the common theory of pleasure, the latter 
will still be insisted on, and it will be said ; happiness, what- 
ever you may say, cannot be separated from the idea of 
pleasure. Jt is not the activity itself which is happiness: 
it is the feeling of this activity. Aristotle did indeed make 
liappiness consist in activity, but ho adds to this, pleasure. 

It is pleasure,” he says, “which completes and perfects the 
act: it is united to the ac.tion,” he says poetically, “as 
beauty is united with youth.” If this is true ; if pleasure 
enters necessarily into happiness, and is the esscjitial element 
of it; if every act is accompanied by pleasure; if tlie best of 
acts is accomj)anied by tlie greatest pleasures — then, when 
I prefer the greater happiness to tlie lesser, it is, after all, 
only pleasure that I prefer to pleasure. Doubtless it is a 
more refined, more noble and generous, egotism, but still it 
is egotism. 

Perhaps it is just here, in this attempt to utterly exclude 
all kinds of pleasures from morality, that we may find the 
reason for the ill success which the abstract and formal 
doctrine of pure duty has met with among the majority of 
mankind, and of the re.^istance which the utilitarian school 
always maki‘s to it. Idie latter feels that it stands on firm 
and solid ground when it asks if it is possible for man to 
put aside all desire for happiness. Religious philosophy, 
much less fastidious in this respect than the abstract moral- 
ity of the schools, docs not hesitate to make constant appeals 
to the feeling of pleasure. Finally, even the abstract moral- 
ists themselves unconsciously do the same thing. For when 
Kant and Fichte set before us their idea of moral force, of 
moral personality, which will not allow itself to he moved 
cither by low desires or by external constraint, they uncon- 
sciously set before us an ideal of elevation which is very 
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ftirrecable to human self-respect: and when they urge us 
above all things not to become objects of contempt, cither 
to others or to ourselves, they take good care to represent 
a state which would be very i^ainful to our feelings; for 
what is more sad than to despise one's self, or to be de- 
spised ? 

Tlic doctrine of i)uro duty, without any admixture of mo- 
th u taken from the feelings, resembles the doctrine of j)ure 
love, advocated by the Quietists, and condemned by the 
wisest theologians. The mystics of the school of Molinos, 
of Mme. Guyon, of Fenelon, maintained tliat the disiriter- 
t^'.tedness of love to God should be carried to the extent of 
indifference to salvatmn. Some went so far as to say they 
would consent to bt‘ damned to 2>lcase God, and to free 
themselves from all personal feeling. Bossuet very sensibly 
condemned these exaggerated views, and proved that abso- 
lute iiidififcrcuice to one's self is not required by theology 
I believe that the same is true of moralit3\ 

Moreover, if we consider more carefully the objections 
which liold good against the theory of pleasure, we shall see 
tliat these do not appl^^ to tliat of happiness. 

First, If I am advised to seek for a certain pleasure be- 
cause it is better than the others which I can obtain, it does 
not follow tliat it must be a more lujrccahle pleasure; as we 
ha\e already made a distinction between the quality and the 
quantity of pleasure. Second, Even if I should think that 
in itself this pleasure, for those wlio are able to enjoy it, 
must be more agreeable than mine, it does not follow that for 
me, and to my feelings, it would appear to me to bo so. 


^ Seo tho fine^work by Bossiict entiMod: Instnictlon sitr Ics Etats d’OmUon. 
Leibmtz has also given a sound refutation of the doctrine of pure love: 
“ Ainare et diligere . . . est amati feli<*itate perfoclionilmsqiio dclcctari. Hie 
•I'lesdam mihl ubjenisse intcllogi pcrfcctliis esse, it A in I^cnm sesc abjicere, 
ut ejua^ vuluntatc movearo, non delectatione tua; sed sciendum est tedia 
reruni repugnare: nam conatus agciidi oritur tcmlcndo ad pcrfcctioncm^ 
sonsus dclectatio est; iicque aliter actio vel voluntas constat.’* — Ho tens, 
i- iv., p 313, Prvrf. Cod. Diplom. * 
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Third, Thougli I may know in an abstract and general way 
that every act is accompanied by pleasure, and that, if I 
should perform a certain act, I should have pleasure, it does 
not follow tliat this image of pleasure would have equal 
influence with the sensitive pleasure given by the objects 
of my habitual desires. Consequently I might represent to 
myself this pleasure to be sought, so as to make it merely an 
intellectual object, and not one of feeling. Fourth, Although 
an act when perfected may be accom])aiiied by pleasure, it 
does not follow that it is ngn^cable to the one who performs 
it; but it may, oil llie contrary, be extremely painful. For 
cxani])le, tliere is no doul»t that lie who lias formed the habit 
of commanding liis passions is ha]:)pier than lie who is subject 
to them; but it is not so at first. Consequent!}", in the 
theory of happiness, as well as in that of abstract duty, 
virtue is shown to be a painful and difficult constraint. 
Fifth, Finally I admit that an act is moral in proportion as 
our minds are occupied with the thought of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, wiihont thinking of the pleasure which accompanies 
it. But it is doubtful whether an utter disregard of pleasure 
is possible for hniuaiiity ; and it is to be feared, that, in re- 
quiring too much, we might .sacrifice to a dream our real and 
possible nioi’ality, Kant liiiiiself affirms that not a single act 
of virtue was ever performed by any man. But the morality 
whicli W(; need is one which is suited to man, and not tx) some 
creature who miglit exist. The world which ought to be can 
have no interest for ns, except so far as something may pass 
from it into the world as it is. 

The theory of happiness seems to the gloomy and profound 
philosopher Schopenhauer a pure chimera and delusion ; and, 
hostile as he is to the theory of duty, he congraj<tulates Kaiit 
on having gotten rid of the theory of eudeemonum.^ The 
reason for this view is found in the absolute pessimism of 
this pliilosopher. lie maintains that -Uhis world is «thc 

^ Schopenhauer, Kntik der KantiRchcn Philonophic, p. (>20, at the end of the 
fiist volume o£ the work. Die Wdt ais Wille. 3d ed., 1859. 
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worst possible world ; ” that consequently it is .absurd to 
propose happiness as an object of action to those hi it. 
‘Mcii being necessarily unhappy, the only moral law is to 
pity, and if possible to relieve, their woes: the true principle 
(•r action is pity, das Mltleid, Even if \vc should grant this, 
if would still be true that philosopliy, having for its object 
the relief of human woes, would ]>y that means give them all 
the liiippincss whicli they can have ; while at the same time 
one who should act in accordance with it would also secure 
ior himself the best and purest enjoyment. The ])rinciplc of 
piiv docs not, then, (?xcludc the principle of happiness. 

Tc sum u]>. good consists in perfection and happiness in- 
dissolubly united. It is, again, the identity of perfection 
and of haiqvuess. llicre is the point of coinekhmee and 
of agreement between the lh(‘ories of interest and of duty. 
It is, indeed, our interest which recommends virtue to us; 
and, if we consider the subject more carefully, we shall see 
that it would, in reality, bo contradictory for a being to act 
witli a view to an interest wliich is utterly foreign to him. 
11iat which has no analogy with my nature is nothing to 
me, and cannot possibly be a motive for my action.^ To 
deinand that I sliould sacrifice m 3 ^self for that which is not 
myself, is to suppose that there is something within me 
wliicli is ca])al)le of sacrifice, consequently something exeel- 
leiil, having an iiitrinsic Aaluc. This something cannot be 
a matter of iiidiffereiice to me. sacrificing the inferior 
pari of our nature, the siqieritu* part (to r/yc/AOj'iKov) iireserves 
and jjrotects itself. Thus, it is in m^r own interest that the 
moral law eommaiids me to sacrifice my senses to my re.ason, 
my egotism to mv Ixnievohmt and affection.ate sentiments. 
I can be happy only through the sacrifice, but this sacrifice 
will inevitably make me happy. And unless one were to 

^ ^ant himself admits that we cannot submit to tl'c law of duty if wc do 
tint some interost in it. See Ivntik der U7’th(ulsJci'aJX b i., v. 1. To see a 
satisfaction in the existenee of that thinj;, that is to say, to 
an interest iu it, is the saiuc thing. 
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separate one's self from one's self, wliieli is impossible, one 
will always find one's self at the root of every thing. 
Gloomy and misanthropic observers of nature delight in' 
revealing the element of self-love in all our passions and 
ill all our actions, that they may Iriumph over man. But 
who cannot sec tliat it could not possibly b(i otherwise ? 
Can a being rid himself entirely of love of Ix'ing? and is 
existence, as Spinoza said, any tiling but an effort to con- 
tinue in lieing? The greatest of sacrifices can be nothing 
but the sacrifice of our apparemt to our true being. At 
bottom, it is always the interest of our preservation and of 
oiir being perfected, two inscjuirable terms, wliicli duty and 
virtue enjoin upon us. Tims, morality reijuiies only an 
apjiurent sacrifice, a sacrifice wliich i.-s* really in, accord with 
our most imperious instincts. 

“If [says Aristotle] a man should seek only to acquire justice, witi- 
doui, or souk; other virtue. ... it would l»e impossible to call him an 
egotist, and to blame him. However, is Ik; not, in a certain souse, more 
egotistical than other iiieii, .since* he desires for himself the best and 
most beautiful things, and since he <*iijoys the most exjdt<‘d ]>art of his 
being? ... It is plain that it is this supreine pi‘iiieij>Ie wliich is the 
c.sseiiee of man, and which tlu; virtuous man ]>refors above all others. 
According to this view, it woul<l 11k*u be iieee.ssary to call him the most 
egotistic of ukui. Hut tliis noble egotism is as much sni)t;rior to common 
egotism as reason is to passion, or as the gooil is to the iiK'rely useful.” ^ 

Those who defend utilitarianism are, then, riglit in saying 
that mail cannot act witlumt being iriflneiice<l by his interest ; 
but tlio}^ do not explain <*lcar]y what that interest is, for 
they sec in it merely a certain sum, combination, or means 
of enjoyment, having for its sole term the individual alone 
ill tlie narrowest sense ; and they make all th(;se enjoyments 
enter into the calculation, for the same reason, and witliont 
any difference, except that of intensity, liveliness, duration, 
certainty, etc. ; in a word, they regard it merely as a ques- 
tion of quantity. But, as has already been frequently re- 


1 Ethics Xic., 1. ix., v. iii. 
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marked, quallly should be ranked above quantity. Now, the 
quality of enjoyments depends on the quality, that is to say, 
*011 the excellence and the nobility, of the faculties. True in- 
terest is, then, the interest of the better part of our being 
compared with the lower. Thus explained, we can accept 
their doctrine : only it is not our interest, properly under- 
stood, to prefer the useful to the agreeable, but to prefer 
that which in hecommg to both of them. Now, that which is 
becoming {lioneatum^ KoXonayaOlw) is the honor, the dignity, 

I lie beaut}' of the soul : it is that by wiiich we are truly men. 

If, then, we must necessarily love ourselves, this is that 
wliicli wc ought to love most in ourselves. 

If the theory of interest lias a basis of trulh, wliicli lias just 
l)cen made dear, thfi theory of duty is none the less entirely 
and absolutely ti-ue ; for if there is a true and a false happi- 
ness, an interest which is legirimate, and anotlier wliich is 
not so, if there arc in man inferior and superior parts, it 
is our duty to [irefer our true to our a[)parcnt intcnvst, evem 
when our feelings would draw us toward the latter, and 
not toward the i’ormcr. Doubtless, there is willuii us an 
affection which tends sjuintancoub]}' toward our true inter- 
est: but this affection may be much less vehement and 
iHJtivc than that which draws us tow'ard our sensitive and 
ap[)arcnt interest. We need, then, a law wliidi shall enjoin ^ 
upon us our own good in spite of ourselves; and this law is J 
laid upon our feelings by our reason. Hence come the char- 
acteristics geiicrally recogjiized as belonging to the law of 
duty — necessity and universality: for we cannot fail to 
recognize the superiority of our moral personality to our 
sentient being ; and this superiority is evident to every one, 
whatever jyiay be the individnal tastes and feelings. To 
ke(ip the law of duty intact, it is enough that there shall be 
something absolute in its object. Now, tliis absolute cle- 
ment is, the essence of humanity, wdiieh is the same in every 
man and in all ages (although it is not always perceived in 
the same manner) ; and, as we shall see later, the variations 
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in the moral consciousness do not alter in any respect the 
essential and absolute object after which it strives. 

This doctrine, then, presents itself as a sort of rational ‘ 
eudoemoniism^ since it makes hapi)iness the highest good, in 
accordance with tlie nearly unanimous opinion of all philos- 
oi^hers : but it docs not take individual feeling for a criterion 
of happiness; it bases happiness upon the true nature of 
man, w'liich can be retjognized only by reason. In a word, it 
does not measure happiness by pleasure, but on the contrary 
it measures pleasure by happiness; so tl}at pleasures have a 
value only in proj)ortion to the part which they may have in 
our hapjiiness, whose basis is in our perfection. Aristotle 
expressed this admirably when he said; “True pleasures are 
those which appear such to the virtuouii man, and the virtu- 
ous mail is the measure for all things.'’ 



CHAPTER V. 


IMPEllSOXAL GOODS. 

F rom what precedes, we see that we can agree with the 
advocates of the theory of liappiness, if by happiness 
they mean, not that which gives us any sort of pleasure, or 
tli(* greatest amount of pleasure, but tlie best pleasure ; that 
is, the most excellent activity. Hence tlie most perfect hap- 
])iness is fouhd in the highest j)erfection : and this highest per- 
fection, in its turn, is found in the most exalted act of human 
nature; that is, in frecj and reasonable activity, or personality. 
Thus are reconciled the prineij»le of Aristotle — viz., liap- 
piiiess; the prin(*i|)l(; of Wolf — viz., perfection; and the 
principle of Kant and Fichte — viz., liuinau personality. If 
Kant combated the ])iiiiciple of liappiness, it was because he 
always confounded it with that of pleasure; if he combated 
the principle of perfection, it was because he had always in 
view the idea of an abstract perfection, separated from the 
<‘ssence of liumanitv, and having with it only an external 
relation ; and he could never iind(u*sland liow an object, 
which is outside of myself, can determine my activity with- 
out the intervention of desire and of i>leasure. But if by 
jferfcciiou is meant, not perfection in g(meral, but my own 
perfection, or the development of my own essential nature, 
it is comprebeiisible that this intrinsic and personal perfec- 
tion may have a personal interest for me, and that I cannot 
conceive it without at the same time conceiving it as my good. 
The above theory is fully expressed in those strong and 
beTiutiful words of Leibnitz, whose truth could never be 

<ifi*aced and destroyed by the iihilosophy of Kant: — 

89 
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“I call perfection all which elevates the being (alle Brliibhy/nig. 
Wesens), ... It consists in the power to act (m der Kraft zu vrirken) ; 
and, as every being consists of a certain force, the greater this fosree, the 
higher and freer is the being (liohcr und freier ist das Wescri), ^Moreover, 
the greater the force, the more clearly it shows within itself plurality in 
unity (^Viel aus einem und in einem'^). Now, one in many is nothing else 
than harmony {die Uehcrcinsllmmung ) ; and, from harmony, beauty is 
born; and beauty gives birth to love. From ^^hich 'v\e see how Happi- 
ness, l*l«asur(', Love, Ferfection, Essence, Force, Liberty, Harmony, Order, 
an; linked together, which very few philosophers have remarked. AVhen 
the soul feels within itself luirmony, order, liberty, force, or perfection, it 
also feels pleasure ; and this state ]>ro(hices a durable joy ^^hieh cannot 
deceive. Now, when such a joy comes from knowledge, and is accom- 
panied by liglit, and consequently produces in tin; will a certaiii inclina- 
tion toward good, tliis is ^^h^lt we call virtiH'.**- 

This is tiic ('Oiiiiiiciit wliicli Leibnitz makes u])on that 
])ropositioii which I have already quoted, and wdiich I chose 
as giving the best suuiinary of my owti ideas ; Bottuni mentis 
naturali\ quxun e»t vnhi n tar turn ^ fit honnm morale. 

But liere new dillieulties iirise, for Iiow can W’e pass from 
our ow^ii proper good to the good of another? Morality 
demands of us not only our own individual j)crfoclion: it 
requires, also, that we sh(»uld se(dv the happiness of others, 
or, at the least, that we should do no injur}^ to their dignity, 
their rights, and their 2)ro])er goods. Ilow, then, can we 
rise from personal to impersonal goods? Here philosophy 
seems to encounter the same difli cully' that arises in meta- 
physics — to pass from the Uyo to the Non-Uf/if,, and from 
the subject to the object. 

1 Loihnitz sa 5 ’s, ijliiralil y/rozw aiKi unity {ans and ni). The word mts^ 

signifies tlu; jdiirality which comes out of unify, whicli is exterior and subordi- 
nate to it. The word in expresses inlcrioi- plurality. TTc explains it thus : 
“ So that unity rules outside of itself ^ or, rather, rcin’citents trithin a greater 
number of things. Those who are fairiiliar w'itli Leibnitz* ^fon(tdi)lo^|^f will 
rcineinlier that a monad occui>ies a higher rank in proportion as it has a larger 
number of subordinate monads, or itself possesses a greater number of yer- 
ce])tions. 

- Ueher die Gludcseliijl'eit, Leibnitz, opera i)hilosoi)biea, Exdin. Ixxviii r 
p. 627. 
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According to one school of ]»liilosopliy, the only good with 
which moral science can concern itself is the common good, 
public good, or what is called the (jcneral interest. The 
Utilitarians themselves have frequently, witliout being dis- 
tinctly conscious of it, confounded this general utility with 
]>ersonal and individual utility; and this confusion, which is 
contrary in principle to tlieir system, h.'is often concealed 
from them its gaps and imperfections.^ On the other hand, 
olliers have clearly distinguished the diffiirence between a 
private interest and th(‘. general int(‘rest of liumanity, and 
tlie,\ have claimed that the essence of gotjd consists in that 
Avliich is useful to all/*^ 

It is, therefore, necessary to giv(i somc^ consideration to the 
elucidation of whatever vagueness and eonfiisioii there may 
h(‘ in this ]>rinciple. 

Jl may be remarked, first, that this theory, as well as com- 
mon utilitarianism, is based upon an equivocal expression, 
that of utility. Itecall wliat has already been said : in tlio 

1 For exainplo, Mr. J. Stuart. Mill fells ns: “ The utilitarian criterion is not 
the happiness of tin*. a^<'iit himself, bul f/utt oi oil mit hsU U purttn^ : 'ntiUtunan^ 
mm requires that as betweiMi his good and that oi others the iujenl should he 
«.s striet/ij impartial as a hcnnt'oleul and dtst at crested speetator mould be.” If 
the matter is thus understood, then jdainly there ean he no discussion; for tho 
adversaries of utilitarianism opiuise it onl} tjii the h\ pot.hesis that it is the 
theory of personal, not of j?<*neral, interest, llaxe there heen philoso[)hers 
vi’ho have thus understood it ? It would he dillieult to d<'n v it. Theondically, 
an* the primspli's of j.erstutal and of general utility identical? Evidently 
they are not. They are twn priiu-iplos, having nothing in common hut the 
Mord utility. Mr. IMill docs iiidt'cil tell that, if society were hotter 
arganized, the happiness of ca<*h would he iilentieal with the happiness of 
all. Very good; hut, while waiting hir this slate of alTiurs (will it ever come 
ahont?), hy wliat prin<*iido should one regiilattj one's life? By the former, or 
hy the latter? It is, also, a <*onfusion of ideas to s(‘ek to find tho principle 
of utilitarian philosophy in that gospel maxim, “ Do iinio others. . . .” This 
maxim does not give us a imdiee of action, hut ixeritmon. for it. The utilita- 
rian maxim would be; Do this, that others may do it to yon, while the 
maxim of tho gospel means only; 1/ you mish to lr>iom what, yon should do to 
others, ,ask yourself w hat you desire of others. In this 1ht*re is iu>t a shadow 
of %elf-int?,rest. 

- This theory was fully explained and developed in aremarkahlc essay hy 
M. E. Wiart, Des Principes de la Morale Considen'c Cumme Science. Paris, 1862. 
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true meaning of the word, a useful thing is one which serve* 
to procure us a certain good. The useful is, then, only u 
means; it is not an aim; it is only a relalive good. Truo 
good is the very thing for whndi we seek by means of utility 
Medicine is a good only because it procures health for ns. 
money is a good only because it can serve to satisf}’ oui 
needs ; in itself it is indifferent. Still more, a thing may be 
useful for evil : in that ease, it cannot bo said that it is a 
good. The dagger is very useful for getting rid of an enemy: 
a cord is very useful for hanging oiu^'s scilf. It is not enough 
that a thing is useful for it to l)e good: we must know first 
for what it is useful. Ihniee the means cannot be called 
good in the strict sense of this word : it can be applied only 
to the end or the aim. It must, theii, be known whether 
this end is pleasure, or something else. Now, this difficulty 
is just as great in respect to general, as to individual, utility. 

Following out the principle of the gcmeral interest, it is 
said that this is the happiness of mankind. I>ut in wliat 
does happiness consist ? We must always come back to this. 
Each one understands liap})iness in his own way. One con- 
siders that power is happiness, another thinks ri(*Jies mak(‘ 
it : the majority find it in the jdeasurcs of the senses, the 
minority in the noble and refined delights of the heart and 
the mind. If you leave men to judge what is meant by ha})- 
pincss, you will give to the ambitious man power; to the 
avaricious man, gold ; to the volu]>tuary, the pleasures of the 
senses. The emperors who gave the panem ct circenses^ 

gave them what they asked for, and what made them happy. 
Frequently slaves do not ask for freedom : it would, then, be 
generosity to them to l(*ave them slaves. But if, on the 
other hand, instead of making each one a jmjge of true 
happiness, you form an absolute and general type of human 
happiness, derived from the essence of human nature, you 
thus admit, as I have already done, that for each man there 
is a good within himself, a true good, distinct from pleasure, 
independent of general utilit}", which is, at least logically, 
anterior to the common good, to the good of all. 
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Tho Jidvocatcs of general utility have tacitly admitted 
these principles. For example, in the work already referred 
'to, M. Emile Wiart inquires if slavery is legitimate, if it is 
a good or an evil ; and he reasons thus : — 

‘•For our own i)art, -wc may say that an imperious natural instinct 
man cri<'s out in favor ol libeii-y; that slav(u*y generally produces 
ill the slave ignorance and dogra<lation ; that it forbids him to follow even 
the most sacred instincts; that in the master it produces indolence, pride, 
cruelty; that from a social point of view it ]n“<*voTits the best organization 
of labor; and from all these evils we eoncIiid(‘ that slavery is an evil.” 

J>iit wliLit is a mcred instinct? Wliy is degradation an 
evil ? TIas there not l)c*en introduced here a princifde dififer- 
oiit from that of geiuuMl utility — that is, the principle of the 
excellence of. the human jiersonality, and of the superiority 
of iliosc faculties whi(‘h constitute the man to those which 
he ludds in common with the animal? Instead of taking 
lli(‘ slave himself, with his ignoratit and perverted con- 
seiousness, as the judge of his own happiness, there is hero 
eont lasted with him an absolute type of human happiness, 
according to which one ought not to degrade one’s self, and 
one ought to sacrilico tlie lower appetites to the most sacred 
instincts. Is not this the same as distinguishing good from 
])lcasnro, or from common utility, and recognizing tho fact, 
I bat ill every man, leaving out of a(;count society and geii- 
cial interest, there is soiiuUliing Avliieli is in itself excellent, 
and independent of the happiness of tho senses? It is not 
because a degraded man is useless or dangt'rous to society 
that one ought not to degrade one's self; but it is because 
that is bad in itself, even \\x*re there no society. Robinson 
Ci nsoe ill bis island f)ught not to get drunk any more than 
if ho were ’in liis native eountry; and the moral beauty 
of tliis immortal romance lies in the fact that it represents 
to us, in the most striking inaiiner, the duties of man to him- 
selpf, even in solitude, even in absolute loneliness. 

The same author clearly, and justly, distinguishes real 
goods from those of tho senses ; and he adds, that, “ if the 
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philosopher should take into aceoiiut tlic variety of sensa- 
tions, ho should do so only in a secondary way.” He says 
again; “An indolent, worldly life, devoted to the pleasures 
of the senses taken with moderation, often gives greater 
enjoyment, and, above all, less suffering, than an active, 
heroic, intelligent life, in which the ideal of human life is, 
nevertheless, better ii'alized, and from which the instincts 
of our nature receive in leality a fuller and hif/her satisfac- 
tion.” Now, of thes(' two contrasted lives, our author pre- 
fers the second. Here, again, tlie criterion of general utility 
is not invoked. It is, instead, the principle of the excellence 
of our faculties, and of the ideal of humanity, which consists 
in the full development of our highest inslinets. 

When we are recpiired to strive for the happiness of men, 
we are tlieii r(‘ally re(]uired to procure for them, not sensi- 
tive and ai)par(‘nt goods, but those whicli are real and true — 
instruction, liberty, ])ersonal dignity. But those goods which 
we ought to j)roeure foj- others we should also acquire for 
ourselves. Tlu\v arc*, goods for us, even before we can trans- 
mit them to Olliers. Here returns llio question already sug- 
gested. How can we jiass from our own good to the common 
good, or, to use the language of the schools, from our duties 
to ourselves to our duties towards otlicjr men? 

When we have perceived that there is a ccu-tain number 
of objects which arij desirable for us, some for the pleasure 
which they will at om^e give us, others for their intrinsic 
excellence, it is imjKJssible for us not to appl}^ by induction 
the same ideas to other men who, as experience has taught 
us, resemble ourselves. It is only little by little, and propor- 
tionately to our expcnicuice, that the Iiuman mind accustoms 
itself to apply to others the idea of those goods which we 
ourselves desire ; but, in proportion as the similarity of na- 
ture which unites men becomes lictter known to us, we learn 
to think that that whirdi is a good for us is a good for them.^ 

^ Tills is not so clear tliat one could believe it at once. How long a time 
did it take for men to learn that honor is a good for the serf as well as for the 
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Tf I love life, it is probable that others love it also: if in- 
struction ennobles my soul, if courage in time of peril is 
*]ioiiorable and gives grandeur, this is just as true of others 
as of myself. Simply because other men are men, I neces- 
sarily affirm of them all that I affirm of myself. Thus by 
degrees there is formed within the human mind the idea of 
the good of others (to uXKtrrpuiv tlyaShv')^ which wo see to be 
merely an extension and a generalization of our own good. 

In truth, when by imagination I transport those different 
goods into the souls of other men, I consider them as being 
goods for those men (either b\' the pleasure which they cause, 
or by the perfecAion and ex<‘ellence which they communi- 
cate') ; in this sense they are still personal goods: but, as to 
myself, these; goods arti outside of myself, distinct from those 
whicli are pro})erly mine ; and yet I recognize it as good that 
other men should eiijoy them, that they should bo happier 
and more perfc(*t. Here, then, is a sure and indubitable 
good, which is not — at least not direcAh’ — the object of our 
personal desires, but which our minds, nevertheless, declare 
good, even though our feelings, in their egotism, may be 
pained by it. 

Moreover, men are not merely individuals: they are neces- 
sarily linked together by idiysical bonds or those of custom; 
and these different bonds give rise to grou})S, to bodies, 
which we mat" consider as individuals: the family, the coun- 
try, human society in general, are the three great principal 
groups under wliieh all others may be ranged. And we 
may apply to these groups every thing that we have already 
iipplied to the individual: we shall then have the good of 
the family, the good of the country, the good of humanity ; 
and these different kinds of good may always, just as in the 
case of the individual, be measured in two ways, cither by 
pleasure or by their intrinsic excellence. 

• • 

noble, that tbe family is a good for the slave as well as for the master! And 
<'ven now how many men there are who, perceiving that instruction is a good 
for themselves, are not willing to admit that it would he so for the common 
people I 
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Filially, we may extend the idea of good, and, in fact, we 
do extend it, when, considering the entire universe as a 
whole, and in a certain sense (to use the expression of the 
Stoics) as a great animal, or rather a living being n), 

we suppose that the universe itself has its good, which is not 
merely the sum of all the goods possessed the various 
creatures, but also tlicir co-ordination for the preserving and 
perfecting of all. We see it (at least in our imagination) 
passing from degree to degree, through all the perfections 
compatible with its essence, from movement to life, from life 
to feeling, from feeling to intelligence and to liberty, aban- 
doning the lower d('gr(»e.s only when it has attained higher 
ones, and including all in unity. 

This is not all, and the ultimate development of the idea 
of good has not yet been attained. Since the goods which 
experience shows us arc distinguished by their degree of 
excellence, and since some of them seem to us better than 
others; since beings themselves ap])(‘ar to us to be more 
excellent in proportion as they possess (pialilies which are 
more excellent — wo can conceive of the existence cither of 
goods more excellent than any whicli we already know, or 
of the same developc'd to a higher degree ; so, too, we can 
imagine creatures more and more perfect, possessing goods 
which are more and more exc'cllent ; ajid fnially, at the end 
of this series, or rather, outside ev(ni of this series, wc can 
imagine a iwimal being, one who is necessary and absolute, 
who possesses the fulness of good, or even, being himself 
the source of all that is good, is nothing else than good itself 
ill its ultimate and absolute essence. 

Thus our reason can gradually free the idea of good from 
every thing personal and subjective, and can pass from our 
own good to the idea of human good in general ; then to the 
good of the universe — that is, universal order; and finally, 
to good in itself — that is, God. ^ ^ 

But the difficulty previously suggested still remains: if 
my speculative reason declares that there is a good outside 
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of myself, why should my pnictieiil reason command me to 
regard this good in itself as a good/f?r mef Why should I 
1)0 reciuirod to conform to the divine will because it is good, 
to imitate (lod because he is the model of good, to seek to pro- 
mote iinivorsal order because it is good, to do good to men, 
and, above all, not to do them harm? Will not our principle 
of pcM'h'ction, or of excellence, whicdi has hitherto been suiB- 
eieiit for us, abandon us here ? Will not the principle of hu- 
man personality bc(*ome simply the most exalted form of the 
]»riii(fiplc of egotism? 

I reply that the principle of perfect ion explahis our duties 
towai'd others by tracing thorn back to our duties toward 
ourselves. The instincts of sociability, of the family, of 
patriotism, iwid the religious sentiment, are, in truth, among 
onr best and most exoellent faenlti(*s. The duty of per- 
fecting ourselves will, then, necessarily involve the duty of 
cultivating and satisfying })liilaiithropic and disinterested 
ijicTinations, and eonsef[uently of doing good to mankind, to 
our relatives, to our friends, of serving God and our country. 
SiK'h an explanation would l)e specious, but it docs not seem 
satisfactory; for it would, as it appears to me, destroy the 
true essence of social duties. Mankind should be an end for 
us, not a meam^ not even the means of perfecting ourselves : 
nature has not dc^stined men to serve us as a means for our 
moral grandeur, any more than for our plcasiu'e or our con- 
venience. There would, fur exam2)le, be something revolting 
in saying that one ought to love one's children, not for their 
own sake, but because the paternal sentiment is a beautiful 
one ; so that we should really love in them the refimnuent of 
our own spirits. It is not charity if we help poor people 
simply to show them that Ave are charitable, nor yet if we 
wish that there should be poor i)eopIe so that we might have 
an o])portuiiity of being charitable. True charity will wish 
tlijftt there were no occasion for its exercise. To reduce all 
the social virtues to personal virtues would be, if you will, 
a noble egotism ; but it would still be only a form of egotism. 
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Now, the moral instinct tells us that there is something 
better. 

I think, however, that, if we carry out our principle a little' 
farther, 'we shall be able to solve this difficulty. 

Is not humanity composed of individuals possessing certain 
common characteristics? Are there, on the other hand, 
common and universal substances, which, united with indi- 
viduality, are at bottom the sole realities ? This great prob- 
lem of metaphysics cannot be discussed here : it must be 
remanded to the s(*ionce to which it belongs. But in what- 
ever way one may answer it, whether one sees in humanity 
a body of which individuals form the members, or, on the 
contrary, an association of lik(i beings which are theoretically 
identical, in either case one is compelled to reexognize in the 
human ccnnnuinity something more than a simple collection 
or juxtaposition of particles, a gathering of atoms, a me- 
chanical and purely external aggregation. There is among 
men an internal bond of union, vinculum $ociale^^ which is 
manifested in the affections, in symi)athy, in language, in 
civil society, but which must be sonujthing more profound 
than any of these, imbedded, as it is, in the profoundest 
depths of the essence of humanity. It is tliis bond which 
Christianity has so clearly understood, and which it has per- 
sonified in ( Christ. ‘‘There is,” says St. Paul, “neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free : but Christ is all, and in all.” No 
moral deduction is possible, unless we admit as a primary 
and incontestable fact, which experience has made more and 
more clear, but which was intuitively perceived at the very 
beginning of human society, this sjuritual community which 
unites men, and makes of them a single bodyi, as St. Paul 
says, or a single city, as Zeno expresses it. It was this feel- 

1 Leibnitz speaks somewhere of a vinculum suhatantiale between the^soul 
and body. It is not a substance, and it is more than a juxtaposition. AVliy 
may not substances have modes of communication of which we know notli- 
ing ? The vinculum sociale would belong to this kind. 
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of coimnunity, just beginuiiig to bo conscious of itself, 
Avliicli caused those bursts of ax^plause from tlie llonmns 
Viieu they hoard for the first time that fine line by Terence, 
Homo etc. All men are brothers, said tlic Christians. 

All incii are kinsmen, said the Stoics, In whatever way you 
vx^iress it, all must come to this. 

Men being united by a coniinunity of essence, no tine can 
^ay ; That wliieh concerns another is nothing to me. “What- 
ever is useful to the hive is useful to the bee,” said Marcus 
Aurelius; and the converse is tru(‘. In his llepulU c Wtxio 
exjuessed admirably this union and fraternity of souls, with- 
out which there (^ould be no well-ordered ri^public; although 
In*, mistook entirely the way in which this perfect unity 
could be attLi.iiied. 


••When goo«l or <*vil ha]>jMMis to any ouo, all will say together, ‘ IVIy 
alT.iirs au* prosperous;* or, ‘ .My affairs go badly.’ . . . The greatest 
good of tin? state is, that all its members should feel as t lad r own the. 
l»l<Msure or tlie giief of an indivi<lual, . . . just as wdien one lias hurt his 
linger, and imiiiediat<‘l\, in virtue of the. intiiuatc union established be- 
the soul and the bod y, the soul is informed of it, and the whole 
mail is grieved by the injury t(> one of hisjiarts: hence it is said of the 
laitire man, that tie has been injured in the fmger.” 

From this it follows that no man can si'parato his own 
good from that of others. The good of anotlicr is my own 
good, for nothing human is foreign to me. 

frue linman perfection, the ideal exci*llencc of human 
nature, consists in forgetting one’s self iii others. The per- 
loct type of this forgetfulness of self in another is matennil 
love. The mother forg(‘ts herself so far as to forget that 
there is anything beautiful and refined in love itself. The 
mother who suffers the tiangs of death for lici* beloved eliilJ, 
the mater dolorosa^ docs not know that the pangs she feels 
are sublime, and that they are the ornament of the maternal 
heart. She suffers divinely; and this suffering for anotlier 
in anotlier, this suffering which forgets itself, is the divine 
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seal of a nature which belongs, not merely to the world of 
the senses, but also to the world of the soul and the spirit. 
Thus, the hero who sacrifices himself for his country, the 
friend who sacrifices himself for his friend, attain perfection 
only when they do not even know that they" are heroes. Far 
from seeing in oth('r men merely the iiistriiirients or the 
occasions for their (nvn moral grander iir, they attain this very 
grandeur only on condition of giving themselves up entirely, 
and forgetting their grandeur. It is because they have re- 
garded humanity as an end in itself, and not as a 7neam^ 
that they themstdvi's have risen to the highest point of 
which human nature is capable. Thus the principle of ex- 
cellence is not only co; jpatible with that of the community 
of essence, but it is perfected by this, and finds in it its 
necessary complement . 

Kant labored to deduce social dutii's, the duties of action 
and of bencivoleiice, which he calls meritorious or imperfecjt 
duties, from Ihe idea of liumau personality: his statement is 
that tlu'y harmonize with the idea of the person, or of human- 
it}', considered as an end in its(*lf. Uiit if these duties 
merely harmonize^ then they simjdy do not disagree with it, 
and whoever ^jleases may fulfil them. It docs not follow 
tliat he ought to do so. It seems to follow that the duties 
of affection and of benevolence are absolutely free, and that 
they depend exclusively on the w’ill of each person. Now, 
according to mj theory, devotion to mankind docs not 
merely harmonize with humanity, but comj)Ictes and perfects 
the idea of it. 

There arc, then, two shoals which we must avoid in phi- 
losophy as well us in politics — the absorption of the Ego in 
liumanity, and of humanity in the Ego. • 

If, on the one liand, wo accept, as a supreme and exclusive 
princii)le, the community of essence or fraternity, the indi- 
vidual will no longer be any tiling but the instBumerwt for 
the happiness of others. He will be worth nothing by and 
for himself ; he ought not to have, in his own estimation, any 
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true aiid absolute value ; bis value will be merely in direct 
j)roportion to the use which others make of it. Yet duty to 
fathers should never be carried so far as to sacrifice to them 
personal dignity. Andrew Fletcher said that he would give 
|iit> life for his country, but that he would not commit an 
ignoble action to save Iier. One may excuse, and even in 
an emergency admire, while condemning, sucli an act as that 
related in The by Cooper ; but one sliould not lay down 
a princit)le which will justify it beforehand. Humanity is 
sacred only because man is so alrcad}’. If we do not begin 
i>y laying down at the outset the principle of excellence, 
A\h()SO highest formula is that of a free porsonalit}', wo cannot 
find in others, any more than in ourselves, this inviolable per- 
sonality to which wc oVe respect. Fi cnn this stand-point, one 
might criticise tlie tendency of theologians to sacrifice human 
rights, and even human dignity, to charity; to consider alms- 
gi\ing as the ideal of human virtue, the ])oor as instruments 
of salvation for the rich : finally, to make beggary itself 
almost a virtue. For this reason I cannot altogether approve 
Father Gratry’s formula, aai^Utance (/tven by t very being to 
every heing,^ This phrase, besides being too vague and too 
general, has the del’i*et of regarding nothing in beings but 
their respective AV('aknesses. In morals, one should not take 
the point of view of weakness, but that of strength. If 
every creature is weak, I myself, bcung a ercature, am also 
weak, and I have as iniKili need of liel}) as the otliers. Hut 
how can I do for others what 1 have not the strength to do 
for myself ? There would also be danger that some of the 
miixims of the gospel w’ould develop an enervating and 
effeminate sensibility, bad not the Church, with its ]»ractical 
good sense, A\;isely modified their interpretation. 

Thus we see man’s double essence : he is at once an indi- 
vidual and a member of the human race. He is at once a 

' Soe the* fine work Sources, I will remark here, that this formula had 
been i»revioiisly su|j;f;ested hy M. Oiulot, in his work entitled, Science cl Cun^ 
4tcience du Devoir, Paris, 1808. 
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whole and a part of a whole. I>ein" hiiiiseli‘ a whole, ho 
ought not to be utterly sacrificed to the whole of which 
lie makes a part; but, on the other hand, he (uight not to" 
make himself the centre of the whole of wJiieh he is a part. 
He should not be a means in relation to others, nor should 
others be a means in relation to him. TIu; pagan principle 
of strengtli and the Christian principle of charity, 

must *b(! united and reconciled in the idea of human excel- 
lence, which is composed of botli. 

Ts such a philosophy acamsed of bidiig a philoso])liy of pride 
and of self-love, and of making man liimsolf the end of man? 
It is, some say, a carnal and hninaii })liilosopIi\\ which is 
based upon honor, ]iot iij'am duly. Why should one speak 
the truih? Is it because the truth is b(‘autifui? No, but 
because it is Ijeconiing to an liomirabh* iinui, a tine character, 
to speak the truth. Why love what is beautiful? Is it 
because the beautiful is lovable? No, but because love of 
beautiful things is a part of a refined and elevated nature. 
Why respect and protect weaknc'ss? Is it hecause weak 
beings are in themselves worthy of compassion? No, but 
becausi* it is noble and ])eaiitifiil fin* a strong man to ])ut 
himself at the servic(‘ of tin; weak. Thus this ])hilosophy 
has no reason and no niotivt* but tlie satisl’action of eonleni- 
platiiig one's self in a hiir mirror. It is a splendid philoso- 
pliy, but one corrupted by a secret vice — sjdcndidu villa, 

I repeat, all these objecjtions a])pl\ to the jninciple of 
excellence only when it is misunderstood. In truth, to ho 
vain of one's own rcTmement and one's own greatness is by 
no means tlie higliest degree (T human excellence ; to see, in 
the true and the beautiful, oiily the means of aggrandizing 
ourselves in our own eyes, is not tlie ideal for c>ur nature. 
A mail who really loves truth, forgets himself in the presence 
of truth: a man wIjo really loves nature, forgets himself in 
the presence of nature. Can one imagine a really i^oble §oul, 
which, ill the presence of some grand naturjil object, like the 
ocean or Mont Diane, should say to itself, “ I am sublime, * 
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instead of saying, “That is sublime”? Can one imagine a 
^eientific man who, in the glow of discovery, instead of being 
•utterly absorbed in his idea, should say to himself, “How 
great I am”? No: it is at once a gift and a mystery of 
human nature, that in it the personal is constantly brought 
into relation with the impersonal ; in a certain sense this is 
the union of the two natures, the <livine and the human; 
;ind its highest personality consists, not in losing and in 
sacrificing this personality, but in forgetting it entirely. 

This participation of the Ego in sojii(‘thing outside of itself 
(h»cs not end with hunianit3% with initurcj, nor even with the 
Iriui and the beautiful; but it extends still fai’ther, — on to 
the \ery principle of Imnianity and of nature^, (Ui to the living 
and absolutij type of the true and the beautiful, on to the 
good in its very esseiuas on to God. I Inman nature is capa- 
ble of rising up to the ](A'c of (Jod: and the greatest idiiloso- 
])liers, as well as theol(»gians — Plato, •Malehranehe, Feuelon, 
Spinoza — regardcid the idea of God, and love for him, as 
the eorncr-stone of morality. Aristoth) himself, though so 
engrossed with the eoiisideralioii of human good, regards 
contemplation of tin.* diviiu; as llie ideal of the liighest activ- 
ity, and turns a deaf ear to those who say ; ^Mortals, do not 
eoneeru yourselves with things immorial.” 

It is this part i('ij)at ion in the divine and the absolute which 
gives to the Jiuriuiu being an absoliiTe value. Jf there were 
n{»thiiig absolute in the ’world, how could there be any being 
endowed with a holy and sacred charaeler ? Do you say that 
the human person is inviolable ? What is this inviolability 
If it is not holiness itself — something which we have no 
right to humiliate, nor to do violence to, nor to bend to our 
desires, nor, to persecute — sonietbing whieh inspires respect? 
And how can you feel respect for a thing which lias only a 
traiisitor3% accidental, relative value, for a mere phenomenon, 
wlucli begins and passes away? That part of man which 
has an absolute value surely cannot be his physical being, 
limited in space and time, subject to so many weaknesses, to 
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SO many sufferings, which has so many bonds of union with 
the animal world, and so many analogies to it? It cannot be 
such and such an individual, Peter or Paul, who is born* 
to-day, and will die to-inorrow? No: it is humanity in 
general, it is the human essence ; it is something which does 
not pass b}^ which docs not die when individuals pass away 
and die — it is something absolute. 

In tills sense the Stoics arc right in saying that man is a 
god : that whicli they called this indwelliiig god is this human 
essence, of which the individual is merel}" the depositary, 
which lie ouglit to pieservc sai'red and inviolate as a lioly 
trust. This respect for human pcj’sonalily is called by 
religious philosophy, holiness: secular philosophy calls it 
honor. Under widel}' differing formf> the same principle 
animates each : it is tlic idea of something sacred within us 
which we should ncithei* degrade nor soil. One party re- 
gards mainly its purit}’ : the other considers its strength. 
Angelic innocence is the ideal of the one : civil and military 
pride is that of the other. The former regard contemplation 
as the best of activities : the latter prefer action. The former, 
in their fear of making the individual vain, sometiiiK's abase 
a little too much the part of personality itself: the latter, in 
their fear of diminisliiiig tlie importance of the person, some- 
times exalt the individual a little too much. TIjo duty of 
practical moralit}’ is to determine with ])rccisiou what are 
the true duties of human personality. But it is evident, that, 
within the individual and actual man, there is a true and 
ideal man, liumauity in itself, which we should not suffer to 
be corrupted, cither by onr own fault or by that of others: 
this is the very fundamental idea of morality. Again J ask. 
How would this be possible if human nature di(l not partake 
of the absolute and the infinite ? 

But this absolute which is manifested in humanity is not 
humanity itself ; for tlie human species, like all species, Jias 
had a beginning, may perhaps liave an end, and, taken as a 
whole, is simply a great phenomenon. Can it be that that 
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within it which is inviolable, that element of its essence 
which is sacred and divine, was bom one day to perish in 
•another? Can one imagine any combination whatever of 
phenomena which could of itself rise to the dignity of a 
mcred and inviolable thing (Jiomo rex sacra homini)? No: 
lunuanity participates in the absolute, but it is not the abso- 
lute; it lives, moves, and breathes in God, but it is not 
God. 



CHAPTER VI. 


*rnE TRUE, THE GOOD, AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

TDEFOIIE carrying our researches into the nature of good 
uj) to the point at wliich they must stop, that is to say, 
up to the absolute good, let us once moie consider this idea 
in its relations to tliose u Inch lie near it, especially the ideas 
of the true and the beautiful, which ha,ve marked analogies 
and profound aflBnities with it. 

The philosopher who has most emphatically maintained 
the identity of the true and the good is Wollastoju Accord- 
ing to him, virtue consists simply in the affirmation of the 
truth; vice, in the negation of the truth. That is plain 
enough in regard to truth and falsehood ; but it is all the 
same, according to him, in every thing else. For cxamj)l(;, 
what is it to appropriate to ourselves the ju’opcrty of an- 
other? It is to affirm that what does not belong to us does 
belong to us. What is it to break hi to a warehouse? It is 
to try, contrary to the nature of things, to use a warehouse 
as common properly. What is it to attempt the life of 
another? It is to affirm that the life of another is in our 
possession, as a thing belongs to its master. AVhat is it to 
betray one's country? It is to treat one's country as if it 
were not one's country. What is ingratitude? It is the 
denial of a benefit, etc. In a word, it will always be seen 
that vice is the negation of a truth : and, as this negation 
must be conscious of itself in order to be culjiable, it is clear 
that all kinds of vice may be traced back to falsehood ; for 
knowingly to affirm what one knows to be false is to* lie. *K 
it be now asked why falsehood is a vice, and why truth is a 

lOU 
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villuc ; it is because fiilseliood desires the opposite of that 
which is; it desires that what is false should be true, and 
that what is true should be false; it is, then, ahanrd in the 
logical ineaiiiiig of this word. Vice, then, is simply an ab- 
surdity. Virtue, on the contraiy, being conformity to truth, 
is nothing else than reason. Now, it is aia?ordiug to the na- 
ture of things that rciason shouhl bo reasonable. Virtue 
is, then, simply conformity witli the nature of things. This 
is evidently the same point of view as that taken by the phi- 
loso[)hy of Clarke, of Cudworlh, and e\(‘n of Montosipiieu 
- In a word, of all those philosophers who n^gard moral 
verities simply as eternal and ijceessary relations, eojiform- 
iihle to the nature of things. 

This tlieorv is tru^, but only in a vague and general wa}' : 
it ceases to bo so as soon as one attem]»ls to deline its terms 
exactly. It is (juilc ctutain that moral verities are intthst, 
hut it docs not follow that the good must be the true. 

Trntli may bo understood in two ways — in an objective 
and in a snbjcudive smiscj. ()l)jectiv(‘ly, Irnlh is being itself: 
it the necessary and (‘ssential relation of things, which 
would contiiiuo to 1)(^ what it is (‘\(‘u if 1 wtuc not present to 
form a thought of it. Subjectiveh , truth is tlie eoiiformity 
of the thought to its object. Now, ncitlic*!’ in its subjective, 
nor in its ol)jective, sense, is truth idiuitical with good. 

The good, like tlu^ true, may also be understood in two 
senses — one obj(^f*ti\'e, the otlier snhjeetivc. Obj(ietively, 
the good is the character, based upon the essence of things, 
w]ii(‘h imposes an obligatory law upon the moral agent. 
Sul)j(*ctively, good is the conformity of the will to this 
obligatory law: it is, according to Kant’s definition, the 
!/oocf will. 

Now, the objective good, or good in itself, is not the same 
as the objective true, that is to say, being itself; and the 
subjective good, or moral good, is not the same as the sub- 
j(^ctively true, or the logically true. 

Subjectively, the true is the ctuiformily cf the thought 
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with its object: now, good, considered subjectively, is the 
conformity of the will with its object. The true concerns 
only the understanding: the good concerns the will. The* 
perception of trutli, us sucli, when it appears, is inevitable : 
moral action — that is, the conformity of action with the law 
— is not inevitable. I cannot Avish that what is true should 
be false, nor tliiir Avliat is false should be true ; I cannot Avislj 
that Uh.i and t^vo Avould make fiA’c, Avheii my reason shows 
me tJiat their sum is four; but I can wish that my actions 
sliould be conformed, or not conformed, to Avhat my reason 
tells me is true. 1 do not rejend those inoral laws which 
restrain my Tjah* Avill so far as their truth is concerned: I 
reject them so far as they arc contrary to niy interests. 
Undoubtedly, eriiiiiiial actions are ahvuys accom 2 )anied by 
more or less falsehood ; but, as regards their nature, tliey arc 
not lies. If I rob a Avarehoiise, I deny that it is a Avaxc- 
house, for fear lest I may be compelled to inake restoration; 
but this is only an a(‘ci«lcntal accompaniment of the act, it is 
not its basis; for if 1 had no fear, either of punishnient or ol* 
disgrace, it ^\ould matter little to me Avhether the Avarehouse 
Avere known to be one, ])ro\ided I could g(‘t possession of 
tlic content.'.. 'Fla* rob])er Avho takes a Avatcli, docs not by 
this act affirm tliat the Avatch belongs to liirri : Avliat he 
affirms i.s that he Avishes to get tlie good of it; this is all 
that he asks, "iffie intiinsic truth of the ])ropo.sition matters 
little to him. So, too, the hmnicide affirms nothing at all, 
unless it be lhal his revenge or his interest rocpiire the death 
of a man: now, this is j>crfectly true. A lie itself is not 
ahvays an (‘ffort and rebellion against the truth: the liar 
docs not Avish that the truth should not l)e the truth. It 
may be what it [ileuses: ho does not care, provided he can 
make others believe Avhat he chooses. Undoubtedly there 
are cases in Avliich one hates the truth, as being contrary to 
one’s interests, and in Avhich one tries to stifle and falsifjj it, 
even in ou3*s own eyes; and Ibis is Avhat is called lying to 
one’s self ; but this is only a special case — it is not so in all 
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kinds of lies. Frequently, on the contrary, the liar conceals 
ji truth which is injurious to others, and favorable to him- 
ill such a case he would be greatly annoyed if this 
truth were not a truth. 

Furtliennorc, to confound the good and the true would 
Irad to tlic negation of morality, ratlier than to its establisli- 
lucnt. Actioiis regarded as criminal do, in ri‘ality, represent 
truths, just as truly as do honorable and generous actions. 
11iat a man can distjose of the lives of liis fellow-creatures 
lu'causi*. of his strength and liis passions, i^ a perfectly true 
pioposithm. It is true that. J can a[)]>ro[uiate the protierty 
of others: it is tru^^ that I can make use of words to conceal 
niy thoughts. These propositions are just as true as are the 
I'onvcrso onos. Jf I did not already know that it is good to 
love one's fellows, to res])ect tluur Jiv(‘s and their property, 
to keep one's word, to cultivate one's mind, why should I be 
under any obligation to obey this kind of truths rather than 
the oj)posite ones? To athrm that the om^ sort are ncces- 
s.uy, and the other contingent, truths, is to assume the 
pt)int in question. Unless one believes that there is some- 
ihiiig more excellent in tlie life of man than the satisfaction 
of his inclinations, in truth than in falsehood, in thought 
than in sensual ap^jetite, it would no longiu- be true in a 
Jiccessaiy way that one should respect human life, keep one's 
word, ennoble one's thoughts, etc. It would, instead, be 
[jeriuissiblo to choose between these tw’O classes of (jontra- 
diclory truths, aeeordiiig as the interests or the feelings of 
each one mijjht indinc him. 

If, now, we consider objective good, as (llarke has done, 
we shall see that neither is this ideiitieal with good. 

Undoubtcfdly, by the very fact that I distinguish good from 
pleasure, and even that I distinguish it from the moral law 
or from duty, as a cause from its effect, by the very fact that 
I iwsigu to it an objective basis even before knowing in what 
h consists, I admit that it lias its root in the nature of things* 

1 Fi)r example, a thief w ho lies. 
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and ill their necessary relations: hence I recognize that it is 
i&omtihvmj iru(\ but it does not follow that it >s the true. If 
it were so, then tliese two ideas would be equivalent, and’ 
could always be iiiterelianged, which is not the case. 

Mathematical truths are truths, 3 -ct tliey form no 2 )art of 
what is called the good : they lay no commands upon the 
will. They undoiibiedly furnish some practical ruh^s ; for 
example, a pei-son avIio wishes to attain a certain end will 
learn of the geoimdricians to make use of certain means. 
But, if i>ractic(‘ shows us a more convenient method, we 
are under no obligation to follow the rules of geometry. 
Besides, there are in tin' sciences a iiumber of abstract truths 
Avhich have no j)ractical apidication, and which are purely 
objects of contemplation. Thus truth, so far as, it is i>nre]y 
speculative, and iiiAohes no necessity for action, is essen- 
tially distinct from the good. 

Still further, there are truths which have an inevitable 
practical apjdication, Avhicli, nevertheless, do not become 
moral truths. For example, the laws of logic are not merely 
speculative hnvs, hut they arc also i)raetieal laws, and laws 
Avhich are ]»ractically necessary, I’hns, any one who wishes 
to reason correctly, must reason according to the laws of 
syllogism. But the laAA^s of logic are perfectly distinct from 
moral laws. The former an; absolutely necessary : the 
second liaA c only a relali\e necessity. As a matter of fact. 
I can ahvays free nivscdf from moral laws, even wlien 1 
recognize thcuu as such : I cannot throw off th(^ laws of 
logic. I cannot, for (example, make a syllogism with four 
terms ; that is absolutely impossible for mci if my lips were 
to do it, my mind would not. In siuih a case I deceive; 
others, but not myself ; it is a lie, not an error ; dins it is the 
moral law, not the law of logic, that is violated. 

The essential character of the good, then, as compared 
with the true, is that it is obligatory; that is, it commands. the 
will without constraining it. The true, by itself alone, has 
not this character: for either it is perceived by the under- 
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stainling, and its affirmation is absolutely necessary, or it is 
not thus percjyivcd, and its affirmation is impossible. This 
Moes not exclude the possibility of voluntary or semi-volun- 
tary errors ; but, in propoi-tion as the error is voluntary, it is 
a sin ; and in this case it is a shortcoming in morality and 
ijut in logic, a violation of the good, not of the true. 

Uiu[uestionably, the order of rehithjns which 1 call the 
n-ood, forms a ])art of the essence of things, and in this way 
of truth also ; but this is only from one point of view ; it is 
not the wliole. Once more, moral truths are truthfs : it does 
jiot follow that the good is equivalent to tha iruth. We must 
Ml inquire why certain truths involve moral obligation, and 
otliers do not; why some are practical, and others sj^ecula- 
tive. Now, .this character whi(;h distingnishos one from 
another is precisely the good : it cannot, then, be con- 
rounded with tlie true. 

If there were in nature jjo relations but those of quantity 
fri‘lations of tlu‘ whole to a part), or of the general to the 
special (orders and species, laws and phenomena), there 
would bo mathematical, logiesil, and physical sciences, but 
then* would be no moral science. IMoral schunte, as jMale- 
hraiiche has said, iniidies that there are between things rela- 
tions of perfection, of dignity, and of excellence : it is because 
one thing is better than another that it is our duty to ])refer 
it. Oood, tlien, iin])lies that there is, bet^veen things or 
Jittributes, an order of quality distinct from the order of 
quantity (whether iiiatheinatical or logical ). If you suppress 
the quality of things, you suppress all that renders one more 
estimable than another. Aside from that, the understanding 
is always determined by the true, but the will has no other 
law than pleasure. If you refuse to accept an objective hie- 
rarc,hy of goods, nothing remains but a subjective scale of 
I pleasures; and consequently, as I remarked above, all moral 
5*cie^ce disappears. Truth in general comprises, then, all 
kinds of objective relations : good concerns only relations of 
perfection. 
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Thus the good will always be distinguished from the true, 
whether considered subjectively or objectively. Can it, then, 
be said that the good and the true have not mutual and pro-* 
found allinilies, or even lliat they do not flow from a common 
source? We cannot venture to afiirm this. The good and 
the true, which arc separate to human vision, must mingle 
at tlieir source. From the same origiji come tlie being and 
the goodness of things: perhaps, even, Jflato saw truly when 
he suggested that good itself is the essence of truth and of 
being — greatly surpassing them, he says, in dignity and in 
power. Perhaps, also, tliis is what Descartes meant when 
he said that (jod is the author of the eternal verities. But 
it would be impossible to carry our inquiries into the nature 
of good so high and so far without confounding morals with 
metaphysics, and, while 1 do not wish to make one abso- 
lutely independent of the other, 1 think that they should be 
distinct. 

We have just distinguislied the good from the true. I^et 
us tiy to distinguish the beaut iful from the good. 

The kinship of the beautiful and of the good appears at 
every turn in tlie Grecian jdiilosophy. The term KtiXov often 
takes the place of ayaOou; and they ate even united in a beau- 
tiful word, which is peculiarl}" characteiistic of tl»e Grcciau 
language — to KoXoKayaOov^ the hcifutiiul and the ijood Tinited by 
an indissoluble bond. In the Gorgias^ Plato, in trying lo 
distinguish good from ])lcasnre, says ; “ It is more heautrful 
(KaAAtor) to siiffcr ail injnstic(‘ than to commit one.” The 
words which Iflato uses in describing a well-regulated soul 
are all borrowed from flestlietics — cv^vOf^ia^ apfiovta^ etc. The 
wise man is a musieian (6 /towrrtKo?) : human life has 

need of number Reciprocally, with P.lato and with 

Socrates, the beautiful is idcuitieal with tlie good. In a word, 
wliile he has never expressly aflirmed the identity of the two 
ideas, Plato constantly uses one for the other, and by ijapli- 
cation makes them one and the same. 

The same assimilation of the beautiful and the good 
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found in the sdiool of the Stoics. Recall the celebrated 
sorites of Clirysippus : The is desirable ; the desirable 
'is lovely ; Ihfit which is lovely is worthy of praise ; that 
which is worthy of i)raise is heauilfuiy ^ Ry these interme- 
diaries, SOUK? what arbitrarily chosen, ho passes from the <,^ood 
to the beautiful, as to an id(‘a equivalent to the first. Thus 
IIk; idea of virtue held l)y the Stoicjs, precisely like that of 
I’lato ill principle, comes ])aek to the idea of harmony, of 
unity, of being in unison with one's self (constemtia, ronscu- 

Among the moderns, the assimilation of the beautiful with 
the good is much rarer than among the ancients. This is 
due mainly to Christianity, which, arisijig at first chiefly as 
a protc'st agijiiist the* visible life, against nature, necessarily 
regarded the beautiful as an inferior idea, outside of the 
circle of morals. iVIoreover, (diristiaiiity, in making suffer- 
iijg a part even of tlie idea of moral perfection, since Chxl 
himself wc])t and died, assailed that character of grace and 
liai’inony which all tlie Cireeks, even the Stoics, considered 
as essential to virtue. Furthermore, the heautifiil has, as a 
general thing, attracted little attention from })hiloso])hers 
up to the time of Kant, Since that time, (lermaii jdiiloso- 
pliy has ahvays attached great inquu-tam^e lo the jdiilosophy 
of the beautiful ; and au entire scliuol, that of llerbart, mak(‘s 
morals a branch of lesilietics. As we Iiave already s(M'u,^ 
this was the teudeiK-y of Leihiiilz* philosopliy also. 

The same objection w'hich arises to the identification of 
the true and the good, has (‘(pud force against tlie confusion 
of the true and the beautiful; for after mentioning the analo- 
gies, which no one contests, we must next jioint out tlie dif- 
ferences — thiit is to say, draw’’ the distinction- — l)etwe(‘n the 
Iwo. Ill fact, even if the true and the good should be iden- 
tical in essence, it is nevcuThcless true that h»gic is not moral 


♦ • 

Plutarch. Stoic. Rep. cll. ^.'3: rt ayaB'ov aiperbv’ TO 5*aipcro»' aptvrov' to 2'apto-- 
tiratvcTov' to S’iirawerov xoiAbi^.Vf ‘ ’ 
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science. Similarly, if the good were identical with the beau- 
tiful, moral science would not be aesthetics. Ilcrbart himself, 
after having united tlie two, immediately separates them as" 
everybody else does, and treats testhetics as a separate science. 
There is, then, a certain point of view where the good may be 
distinguished from tlie beautiful, as there is another where 
it iiiav be distinguished from the true. Now, it is just pre- 
cisely that point of view whicli makes of good a special 
object, and wljich it is the aim of moral science to establish. 

I am willing to grant figuratively that good is the leant ij 
of the soul: thus Plato, xising another inetaplior, says that 
good is the health of th(^ soul. Put oik^ does not conclude 
from this that moral sciemee is a })arl of medicine, and one 
should not conclude from the first figmre that.it is a part of 
a^stlietics. 

The aesthetic sentiimmt is essentially difftu’ent from the 
moral sciitinient. The icsthetic sentiment exists in the pres- 
ence of the beautiful when it hiys no obligation upon our 
responsibility. If the idea of moral obligation rises within 
ns, the aisthctic sentiment disapjiears. It was a profoniul 
remark made Schiller, that, in the theatre, devotion, hero- 
ism, noble sentiments, in a word, high moiality, touch and 
delight us, only because we do not feel obliged to realize 
them. Suppose, on the contrary, that wc [X'rceivc in tlie 
poet the intention of reading us a lesson : all lesthetic pleas- 
ur(‘ disai)p(*ars ; conscience speaks in its stead ; and the pleas- 
urable sentiment which filled us a moment before is succeeded 
by the noble, but paiiifuk feeling of responsibility. 

Tlius the good is distinguislicd from the beautiful, at least 
subjectively, by the different feelings which each arouses, and 
by the idea of responsibility and obligation whkh is attached 
to one, and is lacking in the olhen*. In ti uth, after all the 
most recent philosophic investigations of this difficult sub- 
ject, there appears to bo agreement as to the pripciple^ that 
the beautiful is the union of the intellectual and the sensi- 
tive, of the general and of tlie individual; it is the idea 
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niaiufested in matter; or, as Jonffroy expresses it, it is the 
invisible expressed by the visible. These definitions are all 
identical, and all show us that the sensuous element is one of 
the necessary and essential conditions of the beautiful. This 
is the reason why the beautiful is not absolutely absolute, 
like the good and the true. It has an absolute basis ; but, 
iis it is joined to the sensuous, there is always in the beau- 
tiful something relative to its organization. The good, on 
the contrary, is essentially absolute; if it is united to the 
sensuous, and if for that reason it includes some relative 
element, this is not its essence ; on the contrary, that must 
he an accident which alters its essence, and prevents it from 
being entirely itself. ^ 

It will jiephaps be objected, by an argument ad hominem^ 
that I have myself introduced a scmsnoiis elmnent into the 
definition of good, since I regard happiness as an integral 
and essential jiart of that detin it ion. But I may answer with 
Plato; “We speak only of the human life, for perhaps in 
tlie divine life it would not bo thus." In fact, it is not clear 
that physical sensation, even in that pure state in wliich 
pleasure is conceived to exist without any alloy of pain, is 
reconcilable with the idea of the perfect being ; and conse- 
(piently, good would exist in such a being unmingled with 
any sensuous eleimuit. Far from ceasing to be good, it 
would become, on the contrary, absolute good. But, setting 
aside this consideration, I say that by the union of the intel- 
lectual and the sensuous, 1 mean the intellectual manifested 
ill sensuous forms ; that is to say, by form, movement, color, 
or sound. In a word, it is the external, not the internal, 
sense, which, united with the idea, constitutes the beautiful. 
Hj the iiiterhal sense we enjoy the beautiful, but we do not 
make it. Now, the happiness which, according to my theory, 
enters into the idea of good, belongs to the internal, not to 
tlie»extemal, sense. 

Undoubtedly, good embodies itself in exterior actions, and 
consequently is manifest in the world of sense, xt is, there- 
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fore, united to the sensuous, as is the beautiful, but with 
this difference : that in the beautiful, the sensuous element is 
essential and primordial ; in the good, it is only consequent* 
and secondaiy. Take from the Venus of Milo matter, that 
is, the marble, with the form, that is, the statue itself, and 
preserve only the idea: its beauty has disappeared alto- 
gether. On the other hand, take a moral action; suppose 
the will is not executed on account of circumstances inde- 
pendent of itself; the moral value of the action remains 
intact. By this we see that the s(‘nsuous is extraneous to 
the good, and is only its exterior form. 

But the objection may be (tarried farther : it may be said, 
that in the very idea of good, bt'forc any material and exter- 
nal realization, there enters necessarily a matt&r, and a sen- 
suous matter. TJk* good, like the beautiful, is composed of 
a matter and a form ; tlie form is the idea of perfection ; but 
this idea must be realized in the real world, and in some real 
object, or it is empty. The aim of mondity is to raise 
the sensuous within us and outside of us to the sidiere of the 
intelligible, to transform nature into reason, fiitality into 
liberty, the thing into thought : it is to use one’s members 
for work, one's words for the truth, one's life for the happi- 
ness of others, one's possessions for their benefit. Now, all 
these things, members, words, life, and possessions, arc sen- 
suous objects : in using them in obedience to the idea of good, 
that is, in order to realize within us the ideal of the human 
personality in its fulness, we are in a sense endeavoring, as 
Kant expresses it, to intellectualize the senmous world. Is not 
this exactly what tlic beautiful docs, if it is defined as the 
intellectual ]nade sensuous? 

On the contrary, in my view, from this very definition 
results the fundamental difference between the two ideas. 
In one, the beautiful, the intellectual becomes sensuous, 
expresses itself through the sensuous : in the other, .the good ; 
it is, on the contrary, the sensuous which becomes intellectual. 
In the beautiful, if one may so express it, it is the idea which 
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is the matter, and the sensuous which is the form : in the 
good, on the contrary, it is the sensitive which is the matter, 
iiiid the idea which is the form. While I have merely a gen- 
eral and abstract idea, I have only a ])rimary matter: I give 
it an aesthetic form when I make it individual and coii- 
cret(j. On the contrary, the goods of the body, and all ex- 
terior goods, are merely the matter of the good in itself : it 
u the idea of perfection and excellence which gives them 
tlieir form. Tims the intellectual and the sensuous both 
enter into the idea of the good and of the beautifiil, but in 
an inverse order. 

Another dilfeience, connected with tlio preceding one, is 
that the beautiful is essentially impersonal and exterior: the 
good, on the, coiitrar}^ is personal and interior. We say, 
nijf good: Ave do not say, 'iirif beautiful. In fact, it is gener- 
ally believed that vnj good is not the good, and that it is 
oiiposed to it, as a pcrsojial to a general interest. But this 
is an error, which I have alrea.dy refuted. What is call(*d the 
good is only a generalization ol* what each one calls his good, 
juid it is impossible for us to conceive liow a being could be 
uiul(T obligation to otrive for a good wdii(*h was absolutely 
foreign to him. Doubtless wx', ought to sacrifice our individ- 
uiil inlerc'st to the general interest; but this is beeause our 
good is connected witli the gt)od of all, and is one with it. 
the most exalted good of man lying in liis union with other 
men. In doing good, it is certain that w^c acquire for our 
«t>uls an excellent good; that is, pity, clemency, respect for 
t)ic rights of others : this is what makes a soul truly good ; 
and virtue consists in aciquiring these kinds of goods, which 
make onr real treasure. Oood is, then, something wliicli wo 
can acquire,* accumulate, assimilate with ourselves — in a 
Word, appropriate to ourselves : it is in us, and hclomja to us. 

IS, then, personal and interior. 

Tile beautiful, on the contrary, is impersonal and exterior. 
In respect to it, we can play but one part — that of observers. 
Kveii when we produce it, we produce it outside of ourselves, 
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as something which is not ourselves ; and, when once it is 
produced, it is as much apart from us as from others ; we 
can enjoy it only in contemplating it ; we cannot appropriateT 
it to ourselves, nor identify it with ourselves. Jouffroy has 
admirably depicted this impersonal character of the beautiful, 
and the never satiated passion which it excites in certain 

minds.^ 

♦ 

By what precedes, we sec how many objections there ai'e 
to regarding tlie good and the beautiful as identical. To do 
so w^ould be to make the msthelic out-rank the moral senti- 
ment within the soul, to place coiileinplation above action. 
Quietism is the danger of mstlictic morality. To admire 
is not to act. “In tlie Olympian games,” says Aristotle, 
“the crown is won, not by the most ‘beautifuj, but by the 
bravest and the strongest.” 

It may be granted in regard to the beautiful as well as to 
the true, that at its source it is commingled with the good, 
in the sense that every thing finds its principle and its rofi- 
soii within the Supreme Being. But at this height every 
thing beeoines vague, and escapes from our view. It is enough 
for science to define ideas under the direct relations wliicli 
they sustain to us: to look higher, is to pass beyond the 
limits of the condition of humanity. 


1 Jouffroy, Esth^tique, lecture fifth. 
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AJ5SOLUTE (K)()L). 

W E have followed oiil llie analysis of good up to the 
point where moral science passes into metaphysics. 
As the human mind is always free to curl) its curiosity at 
any point it chooses^ we might, on arriving here, refuse to 
continue ouf researches, and thus avoid a dilBcult analysis. 
Those who think that nothing is accomplished while any 
tiling remains to lie done, and who will not voluntarily per- 
mit questions to he cut short hv discouraging responses of 
the 7 i())i-ad^)iis 8 ihle^ will soon perceive that the moral problem 
will lead them farther than th(*y have exp(‘cted, and that it 
passes into the metaphysical problem itsc'Jf. 

There is only one way in which to found a moral science 
absolutely ind('pendont of all metaidiysics : it is by proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of pleasure or of iililit y. 

Jf, indeed, 3^011 limit 3'oursclf to stating that there is one 
fact which is called piR'asure, and another which is called 
pain; that there are several kinds of pleasures; that pleas- 
ure has several qualities — intensity, duration, security" — and 
if, ooniparing pleasures and pains, 3"ou observe that a cer- 
tain pleasure iuevitabl}' produces a certain pain, that a 
<^Grtain pain is the necessaiy condition of a certain pleas- 
ure ; 3'ou may, by combining these elements, by making the 
future compensate for the present, or by guiding the x>rcs- 
ent by the warnings of the jiast — j’ou ma}", I sa^v found a 
soA of science, wldeh Plato, as we have seen, calls the ^^letrica 
of pleasure,^ and which Beiitham attempted to establish. 


I See p. 11. 
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Moral science, then, becomes technological, an industry : it 
consists in governing and guiding phenomena in conformity 
with a given aim, which is, the greatest possible pleasure of 
tlie individual ; just as the industrial arts combine and direct 
phenomena in conformity with natural laws, each one toward 
a <l('finite end. Observation, experience, and calculation are 
then the metliods of moral as well as of physical science; 
and every supersensible element disappears entirely. Thus 
tninsformed into an art of volujituonmess^ ^ prac- 

liral jn'udcnce^ moral science is plainly as independent of 
metaphysics as is any other trade. 

lint moral science is not an industiy : it is an art — not a 
mechanical art, in the service of plcasu3*e, but a liberal art, 
in the service of the beautiful. It docs not sprve, it com- 
mands, as Aristotle has so well said of metaphysics. It dis- 
tinguishes pleasures, as we have seen, not only by their 
quantity, but also by their quality : by this very act it rises 
above ])leasure, and ascends to the i<lea of good itsedf. Pleas- 
ure is no longer the standard for good: it is good that is the 
standard for pleasure. Pleasures arc mutually related as 
actions, and the best action is the source of tlie most excel- 
lent pleasure. If this is true, then, as we have already seen, 
there must be within things some good independent of our 
sensations ; our faciilti(‘s must be good in tlunnselves, even 
before the existence of the pleasure Avhich springs from them : 
and there must be degrees of excellence and dignity among 
them, wliieh give tlui scaile by which to estimate the differ- 
ent pleasures, and W'hich are themselves determined by the 
nature of these faculties. Things have thus an ctfcctivc 
value within themselves, which depends upon their essence, 
and is measured by this essence, not by the* impressions 
which they make iij)on us. If nothing of this sort were true, 
it would be impossible to explain why one object ought to 
bo preferred to another, and, consequently, why one,acti(\n is 
better than another. 

It will be said ; It is not necessary to pass beyond the do- 
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jiiiiiii of experience to perceive that there is a difference in 
value between things belonging to the moral order. This is 
ii fact which must be recognized, whether one attempts to 
<lriiw motaidiysical consequences rrom it, or not, Jt would 
luj absurd to maintain that an act of heroism is not worth 
more tlian an act of selfishness. 

I rej>ly; 'fho value of things is not a fact. Xo experience 
( iiii demonstrate that ojie thing is wortli more than another. 
Til what balances will you ])]ace heroism and egotism to 
measure their respective worth? There are none. Doubt- 
li-t.s it is a fact that men judge them thus; but, in forming 
lliis opinion, men sponlaneoush" introduce^ into llieir judg- 
iiu'ut an element wliicli is not (‘inpiric'al, whicli does not re- 
late to tile taire phencjinuium, but which belongs to the essence 
of things; for it is absolut(.*]y and in itself that heroism is 
worth mure than egotism, floral tudac is not the same as 
economic value. The latter, w’hich is merely a relation be- 
lw(‘eu two desires, eun be measured aecnrately by Ibc nuinbcT 
of sacTilices wliieh it will purchase ; and these sacrilices them- 
selves have a positive expression in A\hat is called monciv. 
Ihit i.', there any money in the moral order by wJiicli to pay 
for, and thus to value, the cpialities of the soul? These 
(liiiilities have au intrinsic worth, indcjiciideiit of the utility 
they may develop, ^low, it is this utility merely which 
conics under the domain of experience: the essential value 
of acts bc'longs to another cjrder. lienee arises tlic difference 
hei ween 2*f'^aeij}lein and facts. If priucijiles are not merely 
the resultants of facts, but should lie the rule for lliem, it is 
heeause moral science is based upon an order of things wdiieh 
is not tlie order of pheiiomeiui and the scuises, but is often the 
le verse of tlijs. For example, from the stand-point of sensa- 
tion, nothing is wortli more than the i>rescrvatiori of life : from 
the moral stand-point, on the contrary, life is of less value 
tliau certain other goods — honor, justice, truth. These in- 
visible goods, superior to tangible goods, iirovo clearly, that. 
l>eyond pure phenomena, there is something which is of more 
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value than they. Now, what do metaphysics say if not pre- 
•cisely this? 

Undoubtedly, the goods which created beings offer us are 
only, ill one sense, I'clatlve goods, for they are merely degrees 
of good ; and, however exalted each of these degrees may 
.seem to us, we can always lind, or at the least can always 
conceive, their superiors. All the goods which life offers 
us are but secondary goods, be3^ond which we can always 
imagine higher ones. Even tliosc which must be considorecl 
as 2)osscssing an absolute value, such as science, genius, and 
virtue, may alwa^'S be imagined in a liigher degree than any 
wliicli experience shows us. Abo\e the noblest human 
science, the loftiest genius, the purest virtue, we can con- 
ceive another science, another genius^ another virtue. In 
this sense, once more, we may say that there are Jio goods 
but such as are relative. 

But, in anoilier sense, these relative goods .are absolute; 
for they depend neither upon our taste, our sensations, nor 
our personal iiitere>t. AVhether it ])leases us, or not, heroism 
is a noble thing; purity oL’ maiimus, veracit}', devotion to 
scienee, arc exeellent. We cannot in any way alter at all 
the order of excellence of goods: we cannot desire that 
tliouglit should be inferior to iiutriliun, friendship to sellish- 
ness, nobility of soul to servili^3^ Thus, between these two 
things — that is, l^ctweeii 3 noral qualities — there are necessary 
and absolute relations, just as there are between quantities. 
There is a moral arithmetic, to use Bciitham's expression: 
onl3" this aritlimetic is not the calculation of ijleasures. It 
is a valuation of aiiolhcu- kind, but one which is Jio less sure, 
although it is less rigorous. 

Before asking, then, whether there is an absolute good, a 
good in itself, superior to all relative goods, let us begin by 
showing that these relative goods have themselves a real and 
definite value, independent of human sensations, and that, 
however iin];)erfect the}^ ma3’' be, they have a characteristic 
perfection strictly commensurate with their degree of reality. 
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Only on this condition can we conceive the idea of prog- 
ress, and of ascending evolution, which is to-day generally 
acknowledged as a law of humanity, and even of nature. 
How could it he affirmed that humanity has always ad- 
vanced toward perfection, from the savage state up to its 
present condition; that nature itself has constantly followed 
lui ascending line of march, from the state of diffusion by 
wliich it began, up to organization, life, feeling, thought, 
lil)(M‘ty, etc. ? How, I say, could this doctrine of evolution, 
or ])i‘ogress, be intelligible, if we deny that there arc in 
tilings comparative degrees of excellemje and of perfection? 
And this gradation of excelleiujo cannot be regarded as a 
gradation of pleasure : for, on the one hand, a ])lant seems 
to us superior to a sloiie, yet the plant feels no pleasure in 
this superiority. On the other hand, growth in excellence 
d()(‘s not always involve an increase of pleasure. Often suf- 
fering increases with the superiority of the being, but the 
suj)ei*iority of excellence is not diniinisbod tliercby. Some- 
times, on tlui contrary, it even seems as though the suffer- 
ing were itself a su[)crior degree of (^xc(*llonee. 

Now, from these two laws ; First, that things differ, not only 
ill (piantity, Imt also in (|Ualily, in value, and in excellence; 
Second, that nature and liumaiiitv pass continually from lower 
goods to liighor ones, and tend ceaselessly toward the letter — 
from lliose two laws, Ave may eoncludo that in nature then; 
is something more than the purely physical laws; or, vice 
that if there were in nature only physical laws, these 
two laws would he ujuntelligible and incxidicable. 

Indeed, were there a purely pliysieal order of things — that 
is to say, one in wlfudi all phenomena could be brought under 
)>hysical and. mechanical laws, in Avhich life, thought, Avill, 
liberty, and love were merely chemical combinations — on 
wlint ground, I ask, could one affirm that certain tilings are 
woi;th luprc than others, that one act is more excellent and 
noble than another , that love is worth more than selfish- 
ness, science than gluttony, the beautiful than the voluptu- 
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ous, nobility of soul than base flattery ; in a word, that the 
goods of the soul are superior to tliose of the body, and 
the happiness of a man is superior to that of an animal? 

From the stand-point of physical laws, one phenomenon is 
wortli as much as any other; for every plienomenon is in 
strict conformit}' with the laws of nature. Nothing happens 
which is not coiifori liable to th(‘se laws, consequently iiotliing 
wliich IS not net^essary and legitimate ; and, as all phenomena 
are alike the result of necessary laws, all have exactly the 
same source and the same valuer Th(‘ hail whicli destroys 
the harvests falls by virtue of tlie same laws as docs the rain 
which makes the earth fertih*. The difr(*reii(‘o in effect does 
not at all alter the essence of the phenoineiia. 

When you declare that certain actions are letter than cer- 
tain others, you can do so only because you attribute to one 
soinclhiiig more than to the other — because you discover 
in one something that is lacking in th(‘ oilier; but. if every 
thing is reduced to physical or chemical combinations, what 
is it which makes the privileged churaettu- of some actions, 
and leads us to declare them of a sn])erior order? Wo 
might say that a certain action is useful, and another is 
injurious; but in themselves virtue and vice would be dis- 
tinguished by no intrinsic eharactcj*, and even, in certain 
emergencies, vice might seem more useful, and therefore 
bettej*, than virtue. 

HeiKJC the only morality wliich would be intelligible under 
such circumstances would be the theory of pleasure. But 
if the theory of pleasure is inadequate, if there is above 
pleasure some (dement wliicli cannot be reduced to jileasurc, 
and which is the good, this element is the one wliieh is lack- 
ing in this physico-chemical philosophy; and it is this ele- 
ment wliich constitutes morality. 

The partisans of the physico-chemical^ philosophy en- 
deavor to explain the ascending degree's of nature, and /.he 
progressive evolution of forms and J'aculties as being more 
^ By this 1 mean what is ordinarily called materialism. 
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and more complex forms of elementary phenomena. But 
eoraplexity is b}’ no means equivalent to perfection. A 
coinplicJifcd imbroglio is not for this reason superior to a 
beautiful Grecian tragedy. The system of tlie world, al- 
though very simple, is an admirable thing; and Copernicus 
was led to discover its true system by the thought that the 
system of Ptolemy was too complicated. Undoubtedly, as 
one rises in the scaile of being, more component parts are 
I’ouml; but th(*re is also, as we have seen, more unity. It is 
not diversity alone (which would be merely disorder), but 
it IS diversity brought under a plan, which makes perfection 
in the works of nature, as in those of art. Thus it is in pro- 
jKU'lion as we find more art in nature that we find more 
porfection there: and the reason why man appears to us to 
be superior to all the rest is, that in him we find, not only 
more art than in any other creature, but the very principle 
of art itself — will, feeling, thought; in one word, mind. 

If complexity is not j^rfeetion ; if the number and the 
complication of elements do not suffice to give to one combi - 
nation any more value than belongs to another; if, relatively 
to th(* primitive laws of matter, all cotnbinations are merely 
resultants having no mutual relations of excellence and of 
iliguity — then how can physico-chemical philosophy exjdaiii 
the idea of good? Gonversely, if there is in the human con- 
sciousness an idea of good : if there are comparative degrees 
for things and for atdions, from the stand-point of beauty, of 
nobility, of dignity; if, moreover, thes(i goods should be valued 
according t(» their intrinsic worth, and not according to the 
pleasure which IIk'v give — does not all this afford clear, 
altiiough indirect, proof that nature is something else than 
a piece of i»hysico-chemical mechanism, a fortuitous product 
of the elements, in a word, more than brute matter ? 

The physicists tell us that there is always in the universe 
the,same.quantity of force and the same (juantity of matter ; 
hut, if there has always been the same amount of physical 
reality, Las this always liad the s^-nie degree of i:)erfection ? 
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Are the changes of condition througli which it has passed^ 
and wliich, physically speaking, arc only recombinations of 
the same matter, displacements of tlic same force — arc they 
nothing but siniple clianges? Are they not also a progress 
toward the better? And, if you advance to humanity, must 
we say that science, genius, heroism, art, liberty, tJiought 
itself, are nothing but displacements of matter and of force ? 
And, if this were true, would not such combinations, even 
tJioiigli they contained substantially iiothing more than is 
founil in a \olcanic eruption or a shower of stones, would 
they not have a much higher ideal value? Now, whence 
could this worth, this increase in value, be derived, in a uni- 
verse in which only ] )hysico-chcniical forrjcs were in action? 
If it is said that it is our own thoughts which giyc this value 
to things, where do our thoughts themselves find this stand- 
ard, which cannot be tested by malluumitictal measures, by 
w^eight, level, or compass? The thought wdiich can thus 
create; such a standard, proves by so doing that it is of a 
different order and a different value from that which it 
measures. 

Similar objections may be made to another theory, wdiiclx 
is not materialism, Init which scieks to hi(‘ak off all connec- 
tion between morality and either inetajdiysics or ndigion. 
This is the theory of independent morjility. If by independ- 
ent morality is meant a science wdiich, like all others, has 
wdiat Aristotle calls its char act eristic princijde,^^ jirinciples 
which it derives directly from the human (‘onseience, without 
deducing them from aii}^ anterior scicuiee ; if it is merely 
affirmed that these princixdes — such as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil, the law of duty, the principle of merit 
and demerit, etc. — are derived neither from the idea of a 
superior power nor from the idea of sanction, but that they 
have a value in themsedves, even before w^c know that they 
emanate from an all-powerful will, and that they ,have^ t lie 
guaranty of that same will — then in that sense I freely admit 
the idea of independent morality. Still, I do not think that 
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even tlien it could be separ<ited entirely (like physics or 
chemistry) from metaphysics or from religion. 

Morality does not, like those, aim nuToly to ascertain 
facts, and establish general laws: it establishes principles. 
]( is not even satisfied, like geometry, witli stating these prin- 
ciples as self-evident, and deducing consequenc;es from them, 
lls true object is to esiablisli these principle's, which it eftects 
])V the analysis of the ideas which are furnished to it by the 
natural instinct and by coniinon sens(L Now, just in pro- 
p(ntion as it penetrates by analysis into the true meaning of 
tiiese fundamental idcais which compose it, it penetrates also 
into tlic domain cif mctapliysics ; and, whatever jnay bo in- 
h'lidcd, its foundation is always mctajdiysical. If one says 
with Spinoza. that good consiMs in passing from a lesser reality 
to 11 greater reality ; with Aristoth*, lliat the good of a being 
lies in tlie activity suitable to him; with Wolf, that good 
cuii^ists III j^erfection ; with Kant, that the liuman personality 
is sacred^ that is, tliat it lias an ahi<nhite valae^ that it is an 
end in 'itself, and not a means — all these ideas, reality^ activity^ 
per/eetion, absolute^ end^ etc., arc metaphysical. Most cor- 
tiiiiily the two sciences shoidd not be confoiuided; but moral 
si‘i(‘iicc cannot dispense with these ideas, and they form its 
basi.'.. 

Some will say that moral science does not boiTi>w these 
ideas from metaphysics, but that, on the contrary, it supplies, 
them to the latter. Just as the natural sciences give to* 
mctapliysics the ideas of space, of law, of substance, as 
psychology gives it the ideas of causation and of time, so 
moral science furnishes the idea of perfection. Each of these 
sciences assumes the truth of certain elementary ideas whoso 
nature, origin, and influence they do not investigate. Those 
who desire to solve the x>rGblein may try, if they wish, to 
follow up the stream to its source ; but the sciences which 
supply tlieso first requisites do not need to go back so far. 
They carry their own light within themselves, and woidd 
tmly be compromised if they should concern themselves with 
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the problems whieli belong to the most contested of all the 
sciences. 

It appears to mo unimportant to decide whether moral’ 
science furnishes its fundamental ideas to metaphysics, or 
borrows them from it. I am inclined to believe, historically, 
that, in pro]K)ition as a higher idea of the human soul is 
develojjed within men, their conce])tions of the supreme 
cause have become more and more ])erfect. In Greece, 
moral science killed ])olytheism: in proportion also as they 
constantly saw the end of their desires withdrawing farther 
from them, as they sought after a more and more noble, and 
more and more distant, happiness, they gradually conceived 
of a snju'eme end, identical with the ultimate cause. I also 
lieartily agree with Kant, that one must pass frpm morals to 
theodicy, and that tli(* surest road to (lod is the sentiment 
of ideal perfection which takes possession of the human 
conscience, blended w’ilh the contemplation of the material 
universe. Hut, in my opinion, there is a 2 )ath which re- 
turns from the supreme verity to moral verily. If analysis 
leads from the moral to the religious idea, synthesis descends 
again from the rcjligioiis to tlio moral idea. God is the 
surety for morality — not in tlie gross and common mean- 
ijig, that he stands ready to assure us the price and recom- 
pense, as tliougli we reared ue might make a fool’s bargain 
by being virtuous gratuitously, but in the nobler and true 
sense, that his existence bears witness that wc are not cons(?- 
crating our liv<\s to a eliiraera, or a dream of the imagination. 

The primary fact on which the defenders of independent 
morality rely is. thej' sa}', tliat of the uivioIahlUfi/ of ihn human 
personaUii/^ as they express it. But this is not a fact like 
any other, for it involves right and duty ; that is to say, that 
tvhich ift 7iot^ but which ovfht to he I How can that which ought 
to he^ be a fact? If every thing were reducible to a chain of 
physical causes, how could there be any other law thau the 
law of that which is? In the physical order, that which 
is, should be, and every thing that can be, is. Morality, 
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then, evidently assumes tlie existence of some other order 
than the purely physical one — an order which is ideal and 
Intellectual, mingled with the physicfil order, contradicted 
•iiid unceasingly opposed by this physical and mechanical 
order, and one which the free will endeavors to disengage 
and deliver. But is not this clear proof that man belongs 
to two orders, to two kingdoms, and that, if his feet arc 
]tlunged in the physical order, his head rises into an order 
which is intelligible and divine? 

lichold, in this physical and necessary world there sud- 
denly appears a free and inviolable personality: what can 
this be but a miracle — a miracle of chance and blind fatal- 
ity — unless this free pcu'sonality is the expression, the 
emanation, t]ie proplietic image, of another kingdom, which 
Kant has admirably called the rehjn of and which has 
its laws like any other? Whither runs this noble root of 
iluty, of which Kant speaks? Whence docs it spring? On 
what is it nourished, since it has nothing in common with the 
inclinations, passions, appetites, or any thing which comes to 

from without? This inner, this inviolable man, has, then, 
some participation in the absolute^ since it is ab>^oluteli/ forbid- 
den to assail him. 

The conception of an ideal — that is to say, of something 
iniinitcly superior to any thing which exists — is, then, esscji- 
tial to moral science. Moral science assumes, that, in each 
particular case, above the action to which nature inclines us, 
there is another possible and b(;tter one, more conformable to 
the essence of man, and which reason commands us to per- 
form. True human science is not, then, the simple reflex ol* 
human nature. The true man is not the same as the actual 
niaii. For example, the latter loves life, and will sacrifice 
any thing to preserve it : the former, on the contrary, will 
sacrifice every thing, even his life, for something other than 
hinv>elf ; ,and it is lie who is in the right. 

Let them now explain to us whence can come this thought 
of a type, a model, an ideal, with which we compare our 
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actions, and by which we judge them. Must it not at least 
be admitted that there is in this whole of which we make a 
part, in this universe which envelops us, a tendency toward* 
the better, an evolution which leads step by step up to the 
being in whom this tendency becomes self-conscious and 
obligatory? Above nature and its necessary and brutal 
laws there will, then, be at least the idea^ which guides and 
animates it, and gives to it its value. A heap of stones is 
merelj" «a heap of stones ; but let these stones be arranged to 
form a triumphal arch, a portal, a pedestal, etc., and they will 
thenceforth acquire a meaning and an excellence which they 
did not j)reviously possess. What, then, is this thing, which 
is neither matter nor force, but which transfigures matter and 
force by transforming them into its instruments? It is the 
thought or idea. It must, therefore, be admitted, that there 
is in nature a thought, an idea, by whatever name it may be 
called. As man has his idea, that is his essence, his model, 
his verity which alone gives value to his life, worth to his 
actions, hope and consolation in his misery, must not the 
entirety of nature also ( iiiaii being included) have its Idea, 
its Essence, its verity (whether immanent or transcendent we 
will leave the metaphysicians to discuss), in one word, its 
reason, which, I repeat, is not limited to bru^e matter with 
its elementary properties ? 

Let them say, if they will, that this ideal is a conception 
of the human mind; one of two things is true: either they 
mean by this a purely c himerical and .arbitrary conception, 
created by the imagination and a vague desire, a sort of 
mirage of the i)assions — and we should be insane were we to 
sacrifice to such a dream the imperfect but palpable happi- 
ness which we could derive from interest, properly under- 
stood ; or else we are really under obligation to make such 
a sacrifice. But in the latter case this ideal must have its 
foundations laid in our very essence, it must be more real 
than actuality itself ; and, if so, it is this verity which is the 
true reality : in a word, beyond the apparent and phenomenal 
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reality, beyond the visible and luauifest being, there must 
be the true being, in which we are conscious of participating, 
:ind which we ought to resemble as closely as possible. Un- 
doubtedly the ideal man. the man in JiimHclf of Plato, and 
(lie tvise man of the Stoics, are but abstract models created 
by our minds, and posst'ssing no objective reality; but these 
(conceptions arc formed by the combination which we make 
(>r the idea of the rc'al man, and the idea of the absolute 
Ibiing. The ideal man would, then, be the giratest i)ossible 
l»firticipation of the real man in the absolute lleing. But if 
there were nothing in the universe but matter and its laws, 
wliere would we iiiul the material necessary for Ibe forma- 
tion of the idea of this model and of this t3^pe, whose tribu- 
taries we recognize oArselvcs to 1)0? 

An eminent thinker of our tinm has remarked that it is 
impossible to deny the existence of an inlinitc, absolute, 
universal Being — in a word, of a primal Being — but that 
hy calling this Being a perfect Being, as s])iritualislic phi- 
loso]>hers generally do, he is at once transformed into a sort 
of ideal model, having no more effective realily than the 
perfect circle, tlu^ perfect sage, the ])erfeet state, cte. But 
the learned author did not, pei liaps, observe that the word 
perfection may be defined in two waj^s; sometimes it is 
used as an ideal model, a sort of « 'priori test hy which we 
figure things to ourselves, leaving out of account tlunr (*011- 
ercte conditions of existence. This is the sense in which the 
word is used by our author, and so he is quite right in sa^diig 
that the perfect Being is an imaginaiy model like all the 
others. But in another sense, which our author has not 
sufficiently considered, and whiidi was the Cartesian sense, 
the word perfection expresses ever}' effective quality of 
things. For example, intelligence is a perfection, liberty is 
u perfection ; in a lesser degree, love, desire, and sensation 
i)erfections ; even extent, so far as it has reality, is called 
a perfection, in the Cartesian terminology. I myself, when 
establishing, as a principle of moral science, excellence or 
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perfection, did not understand by this nKjrcly .Tii ideal model, 
but an effective quality of objects unequally distributed 
among tliein : lienee I admitted that tlu^re are relative per-* 
fections, and tliat some degi-ees of periection are superior 
to others. And wlien we speak of the progressive evolution 
of beings, wliich is a doctrine dear to the author whom wo 
are considering, we assume thereby that nature is constantly 
perfecting herself; that, to use Leibnitz’ expression, slie 
inarches from pc^rfection to perf(‘ction is an endless progress. 
Perfection thus understood is given to us as a reality, and 
not merely as an ideal; it is not opposed to reality by 
a necessary antithesis, but it is reality itself ; and, as 
Spinoza has said, reality and perfection are one and the same 
thing. * 

Beings are, then, distinguished one from another only by 
their degree of perfection, and they have precisely as much 
being as perfection. Perfection is even the solo effective 
content which the idea of being embraces. Take this away, 
and there remains the empty idea of existence, or the dead 
idea of substance. It is neither existence nor substance 
which constitutes the thing; these are its attributes, and 
that is what is called perfection. The nearer you approach 
to the absolute, the richer and more complete docs the idea 
of the Being become. Absolute Being is not the void^ but 
the fulness. It is, then, perfection itself; and moral perfec- 
tion is simply the progressive iiarticqiation of human nature 
in the universal and sovereign perfection. 

Thus, setting out with moral science, we reach with Plato t 
those luminous heights to which he was the first to conduct 
mankind, and which can never be lost from view without 
losing at the same time that which makes the joy and the 
glory of life, which gives virtue a foundation, not only be- 
cause she finds here a well-grounded hoj^e, but because she 
feels herself freed from the impious doubt whicji prgssed 
heavily upon her so long as she inquired whether she herselfr 
like the passions, were not a folly of another order, and 
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whether, as between those who seek the good and those who 
seek pleasure, the wiser ones are not they who seek utility. 

111 tlie outer liuiiis of the intellij^ible world [siiys Plato] is the idea 
of j;ood ; an idea which Ls perceived with difficulty, but which, when 
piircoived, compels the couclusiou that it is the ultimate cause of every 
tiling beautiful and good that is found in the universe : that in the 
visible world it produces light, and the star from which this directly 
com‘*s ; that in the invisible world it gives rise to truth and intelligence ; 
finally, that we must have our eye;» .steadfastly fixed upon this idea if we 
wi.sh to conduct ourselves wisely in public or private life.” ^ 

IajI us briefly summarize the results of our analysis of tiie 
idea of good. 

We have distinguisjiied 7iatural or essential good from moral 
good. The iattcr, as Kant has shown, can be only tlie con- 
sequence of moral obligation or of duty : the former is its 
foundation. 

Til’s first book, then, treats only of that which is natu- 
rally and essentially good — good in itself. 

To discover the nature of good in itself we began with 
the analysis of pleasure ; pleasure led us to the conception 
of excellence or perfection, and this to the conception of 
bii})pmess ; and we liave defined good as the identity of happl- 
ncfis and of 2^erfecfion — a princiide which embraces all tlie 
oUiorh, the iiriiiciplo of human personality, that of fraternity, 
that of the iinivorsal order, tliat of the iinitalion of God. 

In fact, since God is the source of all excellence and all 
bealilude, to increase in one's self or in others the sum of 
excellent goods is to approach God, it is to imitate him, 
which is impossible without loviny him. It is, in truth, the 
lo\'e of .absolute good which renders all relative goods pleas- 
ing to us. 

At the same time, it is to conform one’s self to the universal 
order ; for, without knowing any thing about this order, we 
feel assured that it can consist only in the unlimited growtli 
of good. It is also to coiifonn to the divine ivill^ which can 


1 Plato, nt'jmb.f 1. vii. 
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be notluiig else than the love of good. It is to labor to 
promote the general interest for the true perfection and the 
true happiness of each individual are found in the perfection 
and the happiness of all. 

Finally, it is to develop the moral person, for the most 
excellent thing in ourselves and in others is personality^ and 
this is* the basis of our true happiness ; for ha])pincss, as we 
have seen, consists in our personal excellence, which, again, 
is inseparable from our union with humanity and with God. 

Thus our principle satisfies all the requirements of the 
moral problem, and it reconciles all theories. But there 
still remains the task of testing and verifying it by its 
coiise(]ucnces. 'I'iiis will be the objpet of the following 
investigations. 



BOOK SECOND. 


THE LA.W OH DUTY 




CHAPTER 1. 


NATURE AND BASIS OF THE MORAL LAW. 

F rom the idea of good^ wliicli is the object, tlie aim, the 
end, of human actions, we pass next to the idea of duty^ 
which is the law, the rule, and, as Kant expresses it, tlie/em, 
of these same actions. From that ])art oi moral science 
which we have called, to distinguish it clearly, objective 
moral science, we pass to tliat other part, which, for the same 
purpose, we will call formal moral science, reserving for a 
ihird part of this treatise the study of the subjective con- 
ditions of morality. Doubtless it is true that these distinc- 
tions are artificial, and are based upon abstractions; but 
llicse abstractions arc of use in giving precision to our ideas, 
lor example, the law of duty necessarily presupposes the 
existence of an agt*nt ca])able of knowing and of applying it, 
endowed, therefore', with conscience and with liberty. With- 
out sucli subjective conditions, there could be no duty; but, 
nevertheless, we can consider the law of our actions abstractly, 
without taking account of tlicsc conditions. Again, there is 
an objective element in the idea of law ; for we can contem- 
]»lute it in itself, in its universal and absolute character, 
before studying it in the human conscience, where it is modi- 
fied by the degree of light present, and by the feelings. Thus 
the formal should ])recede tlie subjective in the analysis of 
the principles of morality. Now, this form or rule of all our 
actions is what mankind generally calls duty. 

Ilgre w^ find several questions to be considered : First, Is 
there any such law ? Second, In what does it consist ? what 
is its essence, its definition? Third, On what foundation 
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does it rest ? what is the priuciple of that which is generally 
called moral obligation ? 

§ I. Existence of the Law of Duty, 

The philosopher Schopenhauer claims that the idea of 
duty should bo eliminated from moral science ; that it is a 
superficial and merely popular principle, which is not sup- 
ported by any really philosophical arguments.^ According 
to him, moral science is not a practical science, as it has been 
said to b(j : it is purely theorcticah Like every other science, 
it deals with that which is, nol that which ought to be. That 
which is, is the fact that there are good men and bad men, 
The principle of good is the ^diy which men have for one 
another: the principle of evil is insensibility, hardness of 
heart, cruelty. Among men, some are born with humane 
sentiments, others with selfish ones. Moral science describes 
the habits of men, just as natural liistory does those of ani- 
mals: there are good and bad men, just as there arc sheep 
and tigers. It also determines the principle of a])probation 
or disapprobation, w'hich is nothing but sympathy. But it 
issues no commands, it gives no ordc-rs ; for the idea of an 
order, of a commandment, involves the existence of an im- 
possible free will. The moral law is, in reality, simply a 
metaphysical traiisformation of the theological principle of 
the divine will. Instead of a God who commands, you have 
an abstract law, a formal ruh*. which is attributed a sort 
of will, and which is made to say, Sic volo^ sic juheo^ like an 
all-powerful law-giver. But, if one is going to admit the ' 
existence of any order coming from on high, it would be 
more rational to make that order emanate from a personal 
and sovereign will, than to suj^pcjse that there is a law with- 
out any legislator ; “ suspended,” as Kant has said, “ between 

1 Schopenhauer, Die heiden Grvndprohlemc dcr Ethik, Luipeic, 186(^ Tli® 
same philosopher also criticises, and even bitterly ridicules, the idea of diffnitV 
(die Wurde), which plays such an important part in Kant’s philosophy, regard- 
ing it as a sentimental and auti-philosopliicul idea. 
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heaven and earth,” having its origin neither in the nature of 
— since they deny that it is derived from our instincts 

" nor ill God; since they leave in suspense the question of 

Ills existence. 

r myself observed, in criticising the philosophy of Kant, 
that it seems in certain respects to be the theological doctrine 
of absolute decrees under a new form. But this criticism 
a])|)lies merely to the special form in whicli Kant has cx- 
])ressed the doctrine of duty : it docs not affect the idea of 
duty in itself. As soon as one admits the existence of good 
{111 whatever way it may be defined), one cannot refuse to 
admit also that this good, just so far as it is perceived by 
liiinian consciousness, is obligatory, and becomes a duty. Let 

suppose, for example, with Schopenhauer, that i>ity is the 
(•>K*ntial iirinciple of morals; suppose, that, since all men 
have, as he maintains, only one and the same essence, the 
j^ood of others is our own individual good : then 1 say that 
we Avould feel ourselves obliged to promote the good of other 
men, or at the hjast to prevent them from suffering, even 
when our passions were drawing us in a direction contrary 
lo lliat of pity. The philosopher is as much exposed to 
passions as other imm are, whedher to vengeance, envj’, or 
any other. Now, if such a passion be roused within him, the 
feeling of jiity being (luiescent or obliterated, wliilc j'ct there 
(‘xists within him the idea of that which, when free from 
passion, he considers as tin; good, so long as this ideal 
remains, however feeble may be his ])ity, liow’^ever strong his 
anger, it is impossible that he should feel it xiermissible to 
yield to his strongest passion, while that which his conscience 
tells him is the better^ remains torpid. But to sa}" that it is 
not permissible, is the same as saying that it is forbidden, 
which implies that the contrary is ordered, commanded, not 
by an arbitrary will, but by his own reason, which requires 
hiii^to ohoose that which appears to him good instead of 
that which seems worse, whether it pleases him or not, and 
wiiether he does, or does not, feel the sentiments which har- 
monize with this obligation. 
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No moral science wliicli is not utilitarian can escape tlio 
idea of moral obligation. For even if the good was at the 
first revealed to us by a sentiment, as every one admits that 
this sentiment is not always of equal force, that it lias its 
periods of intermittencc, of languor, and, still more, that it 
is easily overpowered by passion, there remains in the ab- 
sence of this constraining sentiment an idea which replaces 
and recalls it, and which, in spite of passion, commands ami 
dictates; what is this but duty? 1 will grant that at first 
men gave the name of good to actions (lctei*iiiined by sym- 
pathy, and that thus they formed this general and abstract 
idea, that good consists, in gcntnal, in sympathizing Avitli 
the sufferings of others. JJut from tliis general principle I 
deduce this rule : Act in such a way that yoq may sympa- 
thize to the greatest possible extent witli other men. When 
a contrary passion arises within me, this rule does not cease 
to be present ; it combats within me the claims of the con- 
trary passion ; it condemns it, and bj" so doing orders me to 
reject it. It is a categorical imperative. 

To reject the idea of duty under the luctcxt that the free 
will is impossible, is poor reasoning, for wo do not know 
whether a free will is possible or impossible; but wc do 
know very well, that, when we consider a good action (so far 
4is we r(icc)gnize it as such), we feel ourselves under obliga- 
tion to perform it, and that, wheii we consider a bad action, 
we feel ourselves obliged to abstain from it. If this neces- 
sity implies the existence of a free will, it is an argument 
in favor of it. But we cannot reason conversely, and reject 
a plainly evident truth for the sake of avoiding a conse- 
quence which is metapliysically disagreeable. 

Another school, that of Charles Fourier, which gives more 
attention to social philosophy than to strictly moral science, 
has also rejected the idea of duty as being irrational, and 
even contrary to divine wisdom and goodness.. Wbat a 
strange idea it is, says Fourier, to maintain that God has 
implanted within us passions in order that we may repress 
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theiB ; as though a father were to develop vices in his child 
fco that he may afterwards have the glory of overcoming 
thorn ! What could be less in conformity willi the economy 
of divine wisdom than to create a self-coiitradictoiy being, 
cuanposed of two natures, one of which is commanded to 
lodiice the other to vassalage, while everywhere else in the 
universe avo sec unity of source and unity of action ? And 
it would not be so bad had God but given us at the same 
time eilicacious means with wliich to combat them ! But avo 
liaAc nothing of the sort. Every one knoAVs how weak is 
rcMsou in tlio presence of passion, and that tliose Avho preach 
to others are the first to be vau(piish(‘d in this struggle with 
themselves. The Avorst cam I is not th(ur Avcnikness, Avhich 

I ^ 

conies from nature, and for which they ar() not responsible, 
but it is the universal liypocrisy wliich results from this con- 
flict between theory and jiractice; since all Iuia’c continually 
on their lips moral maxims Avhicli they sacrifi(‘,o without 
scruple when llien? is any (piestiun of satisfying their pas- 
sions. Fourier does not go so far as to dtmy tliat there may 
be, exceptionally, some virtuous men on the earth. But 
tlie rarity of these exceptions provt*s that tliis is not the 
true destiny of the human race ; for Avoiild so many millions 
of men haA^e been created in order that an imperceptible 
nuinbcr might attain the end? From these considerations 
Fourier concludes that human destiny is not duty, but happi- 
ness, and that haj)[»iucss consists in tlie perfect satisfaction 
of tlie passions. Only, in order lliat man may attain this free 
scope without injury to himself or to others, it is necessary 
to discover tlie true mechanism of the play of the passions; 
and to this discovery Fourier devoted liimself. Let this 
iiieehanism be once discoA’^ered, and set in operation, and man 
Avould thenceforward need only to yield to his natural im- 
pulses, in order to be in harmony with himself and with 
<Jtlit‘)js ! 

It is clear that the difficulty of this problem lies in the 
discovery whether there is any such passional mechanism 
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that men, while freely yielding to their passions, may yet be 
in harmony with themselves and with society. That such a 
mechanism really exists can be shown only by experience * 
and, until it is thus demonstrated, no one is obliged to be- 
lieve it. Now, if we examine the mechanism which Fourier 
thought he had discovered, we see that it consists exclu- 
sively of what he calls ‘‘ la serie I'ivalisec^ cmjrenec et cxalt6e 
(the series brought into rivalry, suj)plied with work, and 
ennobled) — in a word, in the distribution of industrial 
labor, according to v<K*ations, among affiliated groups, rival- 
ling each other through Ihe analog}^ of their functions, suc- 
ceeding each other in labors of short duration, and recipro- 
cal!}’' exchanging their members according to the diversity 
of operations, all being animated in ll5eir work by the com- 
bined attractions of the senses and of the soul. But, to say 
nothing of the utopian and artificial character of such com- 
binations, their most strildng feature is the disproportion of 
the means to their ends. ll(»w can it be hoped that a mere 
niechanical disposition of groujis will suffice to deprive piis- 
sions of all their sharpness, to prevent one from desiring 
more than others, and more tlian jiroperly belongs to him, 
and to hinder the sensual passions from ruling over the in- 
edi nations of the soul, and causing man to descend below him- 
self? There is notably one xuission, that of love, whose free 
exercise it seems impossible to imagine save as producing a 
warfare of eacli against all, and assailing the sweetest and 
noblest feelings of human nature. Doubtless it will always 
be wise to place man, so far as it is possible, in such an envi- 
ronment, that his feelings and his interests will be in accord 
vvitli his duties ; and the merit of difficulties overcome ought 
not to be needlessly sought for in morals, since there will 
always remain difficulties enough to test our strength. But 
that any exterior mechanism could suffice to relieve man 
from all necessity for effort, and make him free to enjoys hitJ 
nature and his faculties, like the tree Avliich grows and the 
water which runs, seems contrary to all experience ; and, 
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until it is demonstrated to be true, it should be regarded as 
u jiurc chimera. 

• Meantime, until this paradisaical state is attained, what is 
left for mail, if not to distinguish witliin himself what he has 
in common with the brutes, from tlnit which distinguishes 
him from them — his sensual apjietitcs from tlu^ aifections of 
hi.s lieart, or his lofty aspirations toward the impersonal goods 
of the true and the beautiful? Did Fourier himself, to 
;iii>\v(*r liim l)y an argument ad liomhiom^ obey a purely ani- 
mal instinct wlien ho devoted his modest life and his poverty 
to cherishing the dream wliich might, as he believed, save 
liimianity? Thus all things within man are not of equal 
tlie passions should not all he placed on the same 
footing; there are the' more- and less noble ; some are better 
tliaii others. Since this is so, until the exisltmce of that 
social meclianism which is, hypothetically, to relieve nui of 
all responsibility (supijosing that such a condition were 
desirable, wliieli question T will m)t investigato)» it belongs 
to me to make the better sentiments within ]iie predominant 
over those that arc worse : and even if the former should be, 
citlier temporarily or habitually, less intense in me than the 
latter, I feel myself under none the less obligation to do my 
utmost to bring luy (*ondnet into harmony with the former, 
ratlier than with the latter. In other words, the idea of good, 
rather than that of passion, j)rescnts itself to mj^ Avill as an 
ideal which I cannot ignore ; ajjd this necessity of a special 
kind is precisely what is called duty ; and that which eom- 
niands us to recognize this necessity is reason. Now, what 
contradiction is there in saying that an intelligent being is 
commanded by the Creator, not lo dry up within liimself the 
very s})riiigs of action — that is to say, the passions, which 
IS a thing no reasonable moralist ever maintained — but to 
lilt himself by his personal efforts from a low’cr to a liigher 
state, ^ like^ a man who starts to ascend a steep mountain ? 
And whether there are few or many among us who attain 
file aim, does not affect the nature of the aim, which remains 
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the same for all, and without tlic knowledge of which, no one 
would attempt to a]:)proach it. As to the responsibility of 
each one, that is measured, not by his success, but by th(? 
effort which he makes: now, as to this eff(U't, we have no 
means of measuring that which is made by other men ; we 
cannot even measure that which is made by oiu’selves. 
Hence we cannot t(dl how much virtue there is in humanity: 
and this is of little importance, since we are not called upon 
to judge, but to act. 

It is not, then, difficult to demonstrate, that, in the actual 
state of the human consciousness, there is something which is 
called duty — that is to say, an obligatory rule of action; but 
what is less clear and siinjile is the question whether the idea 
of duty is a primitive and (essential idea of human nature, 
founded objectively upon the nature of things, and not rather 
an acquired idea, born of civilization, and successively trans- 
mitted, grow'ing by habit, and by the authority of tradition. 

•Some have, ind(*ed, al tempted to show that the idea of duty 
is developed in a purely historical way.^ 

Mankind, they say, began by yielding to their senses and 
their appetites ; but no long time was needed for experience 
to teach them, as it does even animals, that certain things arc 
injurious, although agreeable to the senses, wdiile others are 
useful, though tiny are painful and disagreeable. Moreover, 
men have a natural sympathy wliicli inclines them toward 
one another; and they spontaneously obey the instinct of 
kindness and of pity. From this twofold source, from interest 
and sympathy, morals were born. Men b(‘camo accustomed 
to abstain from certain actions, to try to perform others, to 
approve and to blame, according as these actions were in con- 
foimity with, or were contrary to, sympathy or interest. As 
mankind is gifted with the faculty of making abstractions and 

1 This is the theory of the English psychological school, of Mill, Bain, etc., 
as well as of the naturalists who seek the origin of morals in natural liistory; 
Darwin {Descent of Man), Lubbock (Ilislort/ of Civilization), and also of all 
biologists who advocate more or less strongly llio ideas of positivism. See also 
the remarkable work of M. Ribot, Sar VllerMite Psycholofjique. Paris, 1873. 
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of generalizing, and with that of fixing their abstractions in 
liingnage, certain general maxims were made, certain rules 
\vliicli men became accustomed to obey ; and as all men, or 
the greater part of them, passed through the same, or nearly 
the same, experiences, the same practices passed from one to 
aiiollier. Thus men formed maxims wliich grew more and 
more abstract and general ; and these rules, losing more and 
more the personal and individual character which they had 
at first, took the form of laws, of universal and impersonal 
prhici]>Ies.^ These principles were Irausmitted by tradition 
as self-evident truths ; and, as the new generations were not 
conscious of having formed this sort of maxims for them- 
selves, from tlieir own personal experience, they were re- 
garded as absolute and necessar}^ vt^rities, inherent in human 
ualurc — in a word, as innate truths, because tljeir historical 
origin had been lost sight of in the night of time. 

It is thus that they explain the universal character of the 
idea of duty: let us see how they explain its obligatory char- 
acter. 

When men had formed the general laws of wliich we sjieak, 
for their own personal l)enefit, tliey were led to impart them 
to one another; for it is well known that men readily trans- 
form into laws tlieir personal inclinations. Now, men are 
either oiiual or unequal : if they are equal, they give each 
other counsels ; but, if they are unequal, they give each other 
orders. Thus, for example, parents, wishing to see their 
cliildren escape all the trials and miseries through which they 
had passed themselves, gave them beforehand a synopsis of 
the rules of experience ; and these they presented in the form 
of orders, as the expression of an imperative necessity which 
it was impossible to escape. In the same way, the chiefs of 
peoples, whether legislators, priests, or warriors, liaving an 


^ The earliest maxims which have been preserved — such, for exainide, as 
those oi the Grecian sages, of the gnomic poets, and those contained in the 
jHicms of Homer and of Hesiod (to speak only of Grecian antiquitj”) — are of 
this sort. 
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interest in the preservation of tlie society of which they were 
the rulers, either for self-interest or for liumanity's sake, pre- 
scribed, under the form of orders and laws, every thing that 
experience had taught to them and to their fathers, as to the 
means of preserving life and making it happy. Doubtless, to 
these maxims of general interest the princes of the people 
may have lidded others, which concerned only their individual 
interests* and which were even directly op2)Osed to the interest 
of their subjects. This is very 2)robablc, and is even demon- 
strated by what remains to us of these primitive codes ; and 
the 2)hiloso2ihers of the eighteenth century took occasion 
from this to declare that these first founders of society were 
only hyj)ocrites and tyrants. Ilut, whatever share selfishness 
and 02)i)ression may have had in the first human .legislation, 
the fact that these societies were permanent iwoves that the 
greater number of these primitive laws were really useful to 
the i)eople ; for they could have endured only by virtue of 
i certain conservative princii)les, and these are the principles 
which afterwards formed the basis of moral science. Finally, 
at the same time that these rules of wisdom were enjoined 
upon the family by domestic, and in the state by political, 
authority, they wore also enjoined by religious authority, 
which ill those early days was not distinct from the politi- 
cal power ; so that every thing which man holds most sacred 
— the father, the prince, the jiriest, and God — commanded 
the same things at the same time : wise men disseminated 
and communicated these rules by speech, by poetry, and 
by instruction. ]\Ioral laws do not, tlien, present themselves 
merely as general and sjiecuhitive truths, l)ut as commands; 
and they always emanate from some will, either sacred or 
secular. We understand very well to-day what power the 
association of impressions and of ideas has over human be- 
liefs. These rules, always accompanied by orders, assumed 
the character of necessary and obligatory laws. Now tlmt 
we have forgotten the wills wliich at first commanded them, 
we still continue to regard them as commands; and as they 
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are really in close conformity with reason, since they arc the 
result of a long and unanimous experience, it is quite natural 
that we should regard them as having been dictated d priori 
by reason itself — as the work of an internal legislation 
without any legislator.^ 

It is unnecessary to recall, in support of this interpretation, 
the history of moral ideas, tlie argument, so frecjuently ap- 
pealed to, of their fluctuations, their variability, and even of 
their <;ontradictions from age to age, among one people and 
aii(>ther. As a matter of course, these facts, so often quoted 
by sceptics as arguments against the existence of ajiy moral 
law, can and will be ecpially cited for the support of every 
theory which for any ^reason whatever affirms the empirical 
origin of moral ideas. 

This historical theory of duty would undoubtedly have 
(he advantage — most valuable to tlic utilitarian school — of 
i‘xplainiiig how the empirical origin of our moral maxims has 
come to be obscured and effaced iii the human consciousness, 
and how princijdes wliich were at first merely relative and 
conditional rules, have developed in the course of time into 
universal and absolute ])rineiples. Such a transformation is 
not impossible. Hut it must be admitted, that, just so soon 
Us it is ascertained that they liavc such an origin, these tradi- 

^ This cxplaiiatioii is iii'uily iileiilical with that given l)y Mr. Kin.hinatin 
Grundbvffvltje dvs licrJtt!* mid dvr MftraU Acconling to this author, 

morality originates in llii* sentiiiKMit of rvsprft (Achttmt/) VirhU'h man feels in 
till' presence of a jiower whifli he fi'els to he iiiiineasurahly stronger tlian hini- 
f'elf. This ]io\v'er becomes for him an wliosr eommaiids eoiistitiitc 

tlu: moral la^ . These authorities may he reilueeil to four — that of God, tim 
prince, of the jieoplo, and of the father of llie lainily. All morality is positive, 
and is based solely on the will of some authority. These ideas are not very 
no\cl. Like all theories of this kind, they destroy morality in attempting to 
f'Nplain it; and lipon this roek they suffer shipwreck. For either this respect 
for authority is an instinct of a kind siqieriur to the other instincts, and it is 
this very superiority, this intrinsic excelhmce, which forms the basis of moral- 
ity, in which case it is not derived from authority; or else this instinct is only 
a fecliuj^ like the others, and why should I sacrifice them to it? W'hy should 
I make nij^ interest and my pleasure subordinate to that of others? There 
"'<»uld be no reason whatever fur doing so. The increase of knowledge should 
t'hen tree us from the prejudices and tyranny of morality. 
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tional maxims should rc-assumc their lu-imitive character of 
relative and individual truths, having no value with any one 
except such as ho thinks proper to accord to them. The 
hereditary and authoritative transmission of the idea of good 
and of evil may explain the habit of obedience, but it cannot 
exj)lain its actual necessity. The traditional command of all 
those who have prcc(;dcd us is by no means a decisive motive 
for our action. Undoubtedly, prudence teaches us not to act 
in opposition to ideas wdiieh have been accepted for a long 
time, and it will always be wise to b(‘ cautious how we aban- 
don them. But, after alt, I have a right to examine, and to 
reje(;t after (^xamination, those rules wliich jire based only 
upon tradition and custom. 1 ought, then, to be able to 
emancipate myself from the moral law and tlie authority of 
duty, just as the world has emancipated itself in i)()litics from 
the idea of the divine right of kings, and in philosopliy from 
the authority of Aristotle. 

Now, just here lies the powTr of dut}', that, with the great- 
est desire to einancijiato ourselves froju its eontrol, we cannot 
do so, but wo continue to recognize a moral truth: wo require 
others to perform duties, and leeognize our own obligation to 
do so ; we do not Avish to be suspected of injustice, of cruelty, 
or of <1 isl oval ty. Thus the authority of duty still exists, even 
when its mystiiuil origin has been denied and rejected. This 
slioiild not be so : tlie idea of duty ought to disappear, like 
that of phlogiston. Let each act as he thinks best: this 
should be the only rule. Nevertheless, this is not accepted. 
Each wishes to be in harmony with the moral conscience of 
mankind, and with his own individual conscience. Such 
harmony is incomprehensible if duty is merely the result of 
education and habit. 

Experience, it is said, has taught us that there are good 
men and wicked men: we approve of tlie former, because 
they do good to us; and we disapprove of the others,^ be- 
cause they do us harm. This might explain why we do not 
wisli otiier people to be wicked, but it does not exfilain why 
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we do not wish to be so ourselves. Undoubtedly, I ought to 
dread bad men because they may injure me ; but why sliould 
I dread to be wicked myself? I liave, for instance, a pro- 
found aversion to the shedding of human blood: hence the 
idea of shedding blood is terrible to me. But if at the same 
lime I have a desire, an ardent desire, to possess riches, why 
do I say that the former of these two instincts is of an 
order superior to the second ? And, if I do say this, does 
it not at once follow tliat I ought to prefer it? Thus the 
idea of duty is explained without recourse to any liistorical 
hypothesis. If, on the contrary, I maintain that theie is no 
such thing as a primitive and essential duty, is not tin’s tlie 
same as saying that^ tliere is within me no instinct superior 
to otlier instincts ; that the love of the true, or of the beau- 
tiful, or of my country, or my parents, or my cliildrcm, is in 
no way superior to tlie appetites of the senses? Hence the 
only rule ])ossible would be this: Yield to your strongest 
appetite, taking precautions against any unpleasant cons(;- 
quences ; or, if you do not care about the consequences, do 
whatever you like. 

We can easily imagine a slate of society in which, by tlie 
development of the arts and the growing complexity of civ- 
ilization, it should b(*come jiossible to combine the advan- 
tages of vice with those of security and external ord(‘r. For 
example, it is certain that in a large city conjugal infidelity 
has a thousand ways of coneealing itself, which ai-e not found 
in a small town. Thus oiie can iniagine a soidety in whiidi 
marriage would preserve all its material and external advan- 
tages, while a very great license of manners would exist 
without any danger. So, too, iu such a society, there are a 
thousand ways of making money pass from one pocket to 
aiiotlicr, without resorting to the vulgar methods of the (*om- 
nion pickpocket. So, also, there may be ways of regulating 
and diroeting a voluptuous life so that it shall not cease to 
be voluptuous, and yet shall not injure the health, as coarse 
debauchery docs. If men should thus succeed, little by little. 
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by means of art and experience, in escaping the greater part 
of the disagreeable consequences which the traditional wisdom 
of nations associates with what is called vice, what criterion 
would remain by which the Utilitarians could distinguish vice 
from virtue ? 

Hence, even if the empirical school should find an histor* 
ical explanation of the idea of obligation, it would always fail 
to m*eet the real difficulty, which is the explanation of its 
existc‘nce in the present day. To say that this idea rests 
solely upon education and liabit, is to suppress it entirely. 
To suppress it, is to destroy all law ; and destruction is not 
explanation. 

Moreover, the historical evolution of the idea of duty is no 
alignment against its reality. Wc do not necd^to call in the 
aid of natural history and zoiilogical archmology to show that 
humanity did not at first have the same idea of duty that we 
have at the present time. It is quite sufficient to consider 
an individual man — the germination, the unfolding, the de- 
velopment, of moral ideas in a child. We know that every 
thing begins as an instinct: we know that habit and educa- 
tion unite with instinct in forming and developing all our 
ideas, lint, though an idea may jiass through a certain em- 
])irical evolution, it does not by any means follow that it is 
merely its resultant, without a true existcnc^e of its own. 
Thus it may be granted that the first instincts of man in a 
j)rimitivc state are, as we still sec them among uncivilized 
peoi)les, not very dilTerent from the instincts of animals. But 
that which characterizes the liuman species is the power of • 
raising itself above this state, so nearly like that of the ani- 
mals, up to a higher plane, and, Avhen it has reached this, the 
ability to see that it is no longer permissible to fall below it: 
this, then, is duty. Thus tlni more closely wc endeavor to 
approximate the social state of primitive man and that of the 
animals, the more clearly do w^e bring out that which t^)-day 
raises us above that condition, while we throw into higher 
relief the law which forbids us to relapse into it. 
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It should also be observed, that this zoological theory of 
morality is opposed to utilitarianism, rather than favorable to 
it ; for, in the animals themselves, we observe instincts of af- 
fection, and devotion, and social feelings, by which the indi- 
vidual seems to make his own interest subordinate to the good 
of another, or to the general good. Now, if this is true of an- 
imals, how much more so should it be of men, who are capa- 
])le of comprehending the l)eauty and excellence of the social 
instincts, and tlicir superiority to tliose which are selfish ! It 
is the characteristic of man that lie is able to comprehend 
this superiority ; and, when once he has understood it, he can- 
not, without self-rei)roach, prefer his own interest to that of 
his kindred, his friends, his country, and mankind. Wliat 
docs this self-reproach signify ? That he did wrong in yield- 
ing to his selfishness. Why was it wrong? Because unself- 
ishness is better. But this explanation docs not suffice ; since 
health is also better than sickness, and yet one does not re- 
proach one’s self for being ill. I blame myself only for that 
which I could have avoided. But even this is not enough ; 
for though, ill leaving a room, I may set my right foot or my 
left foot first, I do not therefore blame myself for doing this 
in one way rather than in the other. In fact, I blame mysell* 
only for that which I and at the same time oughts to 

have avoidcid. Diit}^ is the law which constrains me when- 
ever, by means of my reason, I liave comprehended the supe- 
riority of one sentiment to another, of the gencu-al good to 
the good of the individual, of the goods of the soul to those 
of the body, etc. Thus the existence of the law of duty is 
not made doubtful, even should it be shown hypothetically 
that the germs of our moral instincts exist in the animals, 
which I do not think has yet been demonstrated. But even 
though humanity may liave passed through a stage of incu- 
bation, like that of the child in the womb of its mother, or of 
th^ infant in the cradle, it does not follow that this primitive 
or rudimentary life is the type of human life when emanci- 
pated and developed. Moral science concerns itself with man 
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as he is, and not as he might have been ; and within this 
man as he is, we find the germ and the idea of that which 
he ought to be. 

Whatever may be the historical origin of human morality, 
let us, then, admit that in the actual consciousness of human- 
ity, or, at least, in that of the noblest groups of humanity, 
there exists the idea of a general and universal /erm for our 
actions, of a law wliicli claims control of the reason, and com- 
mands the will. Let us examine a little more closely the 
nature of this law, its basis and its vharacter. 

§ II. Of the Nature of Duty, 

Duty, says Kant, is the necessity of obedience to the law 
from respect for the law'."’ This fine definition ^should be re- 
tained in science as the most exact expression of the moral 
law which has ever been given. Let us try to understand it 
thoroughly. 

B\ law I mean a constant rule according to which actions 
or idienomeua are produced, or should be produced : the first 
is true if the agent is not free ; the second if he is free, and is 
able, consequenLiy, to violate the law. To the first class be- 
long all physical and natural laws. Man, as a physical being, 
is subject to a great many laws of this sort; moreover, as a 
member of society, he is subject to civil and political laws ; 
as an intellectual being, he is subject to psychological and 
logical laws ; finally, as a free and voluntary agent, he is sub- 
ject to the law of interest, properly understood, and to the 
moral law. Here we have many distinct laws. Now, if we 
ask how a moral law is distinguished from all the others 
which have been mentioned, and why we cannot confound 
it with any other (or why it is a primitive idea in the com 
sciousness), we find that the essential characteristic of this 
law is, that, in acting according to it, we are obliged to have 
no motive but the law itself. This is not true of the other 
laws; and this special and original characteristic of the 
moral law, or the law of duty, is what is called obligation. 
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If we consider physical laws, for example, we shall see 
that they arc inevitably carried out, though the agent is not 
compelled to know them, nor, consequently, to respect them. 
Wlieii bodies fall, they do not do so out of respect for the 
Jaw of gravitation, for they do not know this law : even when 
they come to a knowledge of it (as is the case with mankind), 
they will continue to fall with a speed wliich is uniformly 
accelerated without any regard to their knowledge. This 
law. properly speaking, is not the reason of the action, but 
merely its expression. Bodies are what they are, and they 
act according to that which they arc : the constant mode of 
this a(*.tion we call a law. 

Man, in so far as ho is a physical being, is subject to all 
the laws of njituro, like all tlie other beings in the univei’se : 
like tliein, he obeys ])erfectly, but not out of res})C('t for 
them, these laws whicli he eaiiiiot infringe upon. The same 
is true of psychological laws. These laws merely express the 
nature of tlu* soul : they arc not commands laid upon the 
will. Thus they are fulfilled spontaneously and iiievitaVjly ; 
they express a necessary and inviolable order (at least, when 
free will docs not intervene) : they have nothing to do with 
respect for the law. As to the laws of logic, they are either 
the '/deernaws of iiilolligence, considered solely by itself, fi*(‘e(l 
Irorn all the accidents of sensibility and passion, and in this 
case arc like the laws of geometry; or else they are })recepts 
ky whose aid the will advances toward the ideal goal of intel- 
iigciice, in whieli ease they arc technical laws, or reasons for 
* action. Here rises again the question ; When we obey logi- 
cal laws — that is, the rules of method •—do we obey them out 
of respect for the law ? Not at all. If we obey tlie laws of 
method, it is because tliey are the necessary means for attain- 
ing truth. We accept them as means, not as ends. But, you 
^ay, 1 ought to obey the laws of logic for* their own sake, even 
if I dp not attain my end. Granted ; ^ but here we pass from 

* Yet witli some qiialiacation, for it is permissible lo rise above these 
rules when it is possibfe to do so. Most scientilic lueu make their discoveries 
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the domain of logic to that of morals. It is morality which 
commands me to follow the laws of logic : from this point of 
view I ought to do every thing I possibly can to avoid error, 
whatever may he the result. But, from tlie stand-point of ' 
logic, it is for the sake of these results that I should employ 
the best means. To practice the method for its own sake 
merely, would bo a fruitless and contradictory operation.^ 

If wo pass from psychological and logical laws to those 
which arc (?xtorior, to civil and positive laws, we find here 
also rules for action : they are not nu*rt*ly logical or physical 
necessities, but are orders, and, consequently, rules, which 
may be fulfilled or disobeyed, which lay imperative com- 
mands upon the will. The question^ now rises, whether this 
kind of laws should be obeyed for Ibeir own ^ake, or for any 
other reason. Plainly, so far as the civil law and those who 
represent it are concerned, it is a matter of utter indifference 
whether it is obeyed for one reason or for another, so long as 
it is obeyed. It matters little whether it is through fear of 
punishment, fear of disgrace, love of safety, or love of our 
fellow-creatures. The civil law caiinc)t see into the con- 
science. If all the citizens obey the law, and peace reigns 
among them, it asks no more. 

However, ought we not to obey even civil laws out of re- 
spect for them? Would he not be a bad citizen who should 
see in the law only a material means of escaping evil ? Yes, 
undoubtedly ; but here, as with the laws of logic, we take 
tluj moral point of view. It is morality which commands 
us to obey civil laws independently of their results, bceaus^y 
the}' arc laws: it is morality which commands the citizen 
to be something more than the obedient slave of the law 
— to be its free and enlightened representative. Thus it is 
moral law which lends to civil law its majestic authority. 

by inspiration, mucli more than by rule. Hero a Btric^t formalism would be 
simply ridiculous. The same is true of the laws of medicinfe. 0*e would 
prefer to be emred contrary to rules, rather than to die in accordance with them. 
Finally, this is true also of the laws of poetry or rhetoilc. 

1 Of coiir.s(), I except the case in which what I am seeking for is the diB- 
covery of a method. 
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We have still to distinguish the moral law from the other 
internal rules of action, which may all be classed under the 
'law of interest, properly defined. Now, if we make this 
comparison, we shall see clearly, as Kant has plainly demon- 
strated, that these — for example, the laws of prudence, of 
skill, of interest properly undcrstoo<l — are never obeyed for 
their own sake, but always for the sake of some aim which 
they endeavor to attain, while moral law commands for its 
own sake without reference to any foreign end. Hence 
comes the celebrated distinction cstablislunl by Kant between 
hypothetical or conditional imperatives — that is to say, rules 
which prescribe an action merely with relation to an end — 
and cateyorical imperatives, which command absolutely, with- 
out regard tQ any end. 

Here we suddenly encounter a serious difiiculty. In the 
first i)art of this treatise we contested what has been called 
the formalism of Kant; that is to say, that biiidamental 
proposition oi his philosophy, ‘Hhat the iu‘inc.ipl(‘ of morality 
commands by its form, and not by its substance.'' Hut does 
this principle differ in any way from tlie very formula of the 
categorical imperative ? For example, if w(^ say ; “ Do right, 
whatever may be the result,'’ do we not set aside all consid- 
eration of aims, and take the law itself for an end? If we 
say that law shoidd be obeyed from res2)(H*t for the law, is 
not this ill reality obeying the form of the law, and not its 
substance? Sui)pose that the motive of your action is drawn 
from the very thing which you will realize by this action, is 
► it not true that the law will then be oidy a means by which 
to attain this end, whatever it may be, whether personal 
or impersonal, rational or empirical ? Take, if you will, the 
conception of 2>orfection. If this conception is the real mo- 
tive for 3"our action, the formula will no longer be, Do rights 
in an absolute and categorical manner, but. Do right if you 
wish Jo he.,perfect. The imperative is then no longer categori- 
cal, but becomes hypothetical ; and I can emancipate myself 
from the precept by freeing myself from the condition. The 
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law is no longer an end, it is only a means ; and the essential 
character of duty seems to vanish as we apj)roach. If in- 
stead of perfection wc take the conception of happiness, even 
in the most exalted nieiining of the word — for example, 
celestial haj^piness — then it is still more evident that duty 
will be only a means, just as interest is ; or, rather, it will 
become identified willi inb^rest. 

I'liese considcraiions, however forcioie they may appear to 
be, do not, in my opinion, counterbalance those which we 
have already expressed as to the im])ossibility of absolute 
formalism in morality, Itecall, first, what has alreadj’^ been 
noted, that Kant himself, whatever he may say, does not 
hold fast to this absolute formalism ; for,uifter having consid- 
ered the imperative in its form, he consider^s it also in its 
substance : he admits subjective (empirical) ends and objec- 
tive ends. He admits that the categorical imperative assumes 
‘"that there is something whose existence has in itself an 
absolute value, and which is an end in itstdf : in this will bo. 
found the basis of the categorical im])erative.” Ho discovers 
that humanity, and every reasonable being in general, is an 
end in itself. And ho draws thence this second formula ; 
“Act in such a way as always to treat humanity, whether 
in your own person or in that of another, as an end, and 
never make use of it as a means.'’ N(jw, whatever term of 
dialectics may be used, it is impossible to regard as identical 
these two formulas of Kant— - one affirming the universality 
of law, the oilier affirming humanity to be an end in itself. 
The first is purely, and the second is material, Ulx^ 
douhtedly, Kant started with the idea that there is no absih 
lute good but the good will “that is to sa}^ a will to act out 
of respect for the law; and he concluded from this that 
such a will, having an absolute value, is an end in itself. 
But the good will which obeys the law is not the same thing 
as that ideal good will which is identified with the law itself, 
and which is the essence of the reasonable being, and there- 
fore an end in itself. This second good will is an object, an 
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ideal, which it is the duty of the former to make real. The 
good will has, then, an end which is not itself, which is — 
if you choose to say so — its true essence, but yet its ideal 
essence, which should not be confounded wdth it. 

But let us leave aside this argument ad Tiominem: we say 
lliat the doctrine of duty does not reciuiro, as Kant supposed, 
a law without substance and without end. In reality, if we 
look closely, w’^e shall see that eveiy categorical Imperative is 
actually a hypothetical imperative^ just as much as are the 
rules of interest and of prudence. ‘‘Thou shalt not lie,*’ 
the moral law says to me. This, it is said, is a command 
without condition. Not at all. There is something vnidor* 

stood : “ Thou shalt nut lie, if thou desirest to act as 

1 

l)ec.omes a human creature.” “ Thou shalt iK>t get drunk, if 
thou dost not desire to be a brute.” Finally, the condition 
which is always understood in each categorical imperative is 
the excellence of human personality, considered as an end 
.in itself. Imagine, for example, a person who is indifferent 
to this end, who does not care for human dignity, who has 
no repugnance to the life of brutes: the categorical impera- 
tive would have no power over him, and there would be no 
way in which to make him comprehend the necessity for 
jmictising the right. 

Hiis is wdiat Fcnelon sccuiis to have desired to show in the 
l)rofound and witty dialogue between Ulysses and Gryllus. 
The latter, whom Circe had transformed into a hog, could 
not make up Ins mind to resume liis former shape. Ulysses 
fl)eaks thus to him: “If you had any feeling at all, you 
would be only too hai)py to become a man again.” Gryllun: 
“ I don’t care for that. The lif(i of a hog is much jdeasantcr.” 
Ulysses : “ Are you not shocked yourself at such baseness ? 
You live only on fdth.” Gryllus: “What does it matter? 
Every thing depends on one’s taste.” Ulysses : “ Is it possi- 
ble thfjit you have so soon forgotten eveiy noble and advan- 
tageous gift of humanity ? ” Gryllus : “ Do not talk to me 
of humanity : its nobility is only imaginary.” Ulysses : 
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“ But you, then, count as nothing eloquence, poetry, music, 
science, etc. ? ” Gryllus : “ My teiniicrament, as a hog, is so 
liiippy, that it raises me above all those line things. I like 
better to grunt than io be eloquent in your way.” Ulysses : 
‘‘I am overcome with surprise at your stupidity.” Qryllus : 
‘‘A great marvel that a liog should be stupid! Let each 
keep^to his own nature.” Such a dialogue might easily be 
indefinitely prolonged. No moral law would be possible for 
one who cared nothing for human dignity, and who was 
willing to sacrifice it. Such a one could be punished and 
crushed, but not persuaded. 

The diflerence between the two classes (»f imperatives rec- 
ognized by Kant, does not, then, arise, as lias been supposed, 
from there being, on the one hand, a condition, and, on the 
other liand, none at all. No: every imperative must have 
a reason, and consequently a condition. Only in one of 
these two cases the condition is such that one may at any 
time cast it off ; while, in the other, one can never do this.. 
‘‘Do thus, if you wisli to be rich.” But T may wish not to 
be rich ; and, in relinquishing the end, 1 shall also relinquish 
the means. On the contrary, “Do thus, if you wish to be 
a man.” I cannot but wish to be a man. Undoubtedly my 
lower desires, my passion, my ca2)rice, may emancipate them- 
selves from this condition ; but my higher desires, my true 
will, what is called my conscience, cannot do so. Now, a 
command depending on a c(»iidition from which one cannot 
free one's self, is plainly equivalent to a command without 
any condition. Kant was, then, perfectly correct in distin- 
guishing the two classes of imperatives ; and it is quite true 
that one of these is categorical. One class is, then, relative, 
and the other absolute. 

In my theory this distinction exists, but I explain it differ- 
ently. There are two classes of objects — one, that of exte- 
rior or corporal goods, which have a value only in proportion 
to the pleasure which they procure for us, or the desires 
which they excite; the other, comprising the goods of the 
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soul, wliich have a value in themselves, and possess an intrin- 
sic excellence independent of our desires. The ancients were 
faifiiiiar with this distinction. Aristotle, in particular, always 
distinguishes between that which should be sought for the 
sake of something else (cvcua Iripov nvos), and that which 
should be souglit for its own sake Qavrov eyeKu^, The former 
are only the means for the satisfaction of our desires: the 
latter are ends in themselves. 

Now, these two classes of objects may be called goods: 
the one class will be relative goods, the other will be absolute 
goods. As to the former, it is for me to decide whether 1 
will seek them, or not ; for, on the one hand, they are relative 
to iny sensibility, which is entirely individual, and, on the 
other, I may always deprive myself of a certain pleasure if 
I see fit to do so. From this point of view, no maxim of 
Interest has the character of a command ; for, if you love a 
thing, it docs not follow that I will love it. Besides, 1 am 
always free to reiiouneo any thing that I love, were it only 
to prove to myself that I can do as 1 like. 

It is not the same with those objects which I regard 
as excellent in themselves, independently of my pleasure. 
Truth, modesty, dignity, beneficence, liberty, are goods which 
it is not in my power to sacrifice to iny individual pleasure. 
They are such that 1 cannot liclj) wishing for tlnmi, even 
when they would bo painful to my passions. These, then, 
are desirable for their own sake, propter sese expetenda. 

Kant’s definition, “ Duty is the necessity of obedience to 
tke law from respect for the law,” is, then, absolutely correet- 
Oiily, when w’e speak of the moral law, we do not mean an 
abstract command founded on no reason, like a military 
order, but a command accompanied by its motive, its reason, 
its condition, either expressed or understood. “ Be sincere, 
if you desire to respect the intelligence within you, which is 
made foj trutli.” “ Be sober, if you wish to be a man, and 
Dot a brute.” Duty requires us to obey this entire law, com- 
prising tile condition, and needs no other motive tiian that 
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wliich is expressed in the law. If, on the contrarj^ we per- 
form the same actions through fear or through hope, we no 
longer perform them out of respect for the law, and they ut 
once lose the character of morality. 

From all these considerations, we must conclude that the 
popular saying ; “ Do your duty, whatever may be the result, ' 
sigijities merely ; “Do your duty without considering the agree- 
able or disagreeable consequences that may result.’^ Were 
it to be understood diffcrentl}*, and in too literal a sense, one 
niiglit do one's duly without considering properly whether 
it really were one's duty. The will, or the moral intention, 
htung the sole element of morality, and all internal or exter- 
nal aims being set aside, it would not maltc^r whether one 
})erformed one action or another, and all moral standards 
would disappear. Thus formalism in morals would lead to 
fanaticism or to quietism. The maxim, Jiat pereat 

wmnhfs^ is, in itself, the refutation of moral formalism by 
absurdity. 

The essential charachu’istics of duty arise from its nature. 
Wc may, with Kant, include them under two heads. Duty 
is ahnolute ; that is to sa}’, its cominaiids arci with(»ut restric- 
tions, and it admits of no exception drawn from the interests 
of the agent. It is univcrml ; that is to say, it gives the 
same eomniaiids to all men under the same eircumstanees. 

The first of tliese charactcristicjs is deduced directly from 
the very idea of duty; for there 'would be no such thing as 
duty were there not something superior to the individual, 
serving as his model or aim. Now, this model should not^ 
accommodate itself to the inclinations of the individual, but 
the individual should mould himself into the likeness of the 
model. The term “ model ” implies something fixed, which 
does not change according to the state of the one who imi- 
tates it: hcncc the law which commands us to imitate it 
partakes of the fixity and immobility of the model .itself; 
consequently it is absolute. If it were to be modified 
according to the subjective inclinations of the agent — that 
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is to say, according to his passions and caprices — it would 
no longer express the exact relation of an agent to an ideal 
?7pe superior to himself : it would no longer be any thing 
but a means of making the ideal subordinate to the differ- 
ent aims of the individual. In this sense, it is correct to 
say, with Kant, that the essence of the moral law lies in its 
form^ and not in its suhstajice^ if by substance we mean wliat 
Kant himself calls subjective aims ; that is to say, interested 
motives. 

From this first characteristic the second follows logically. 
The moral law, disregarding the subjective aims of the indi- 
vidual or his sensibility, addresses itself consequently only 
to his will and to his reason — in other words, to that which 
is essentially., ideiitica*! in all men; it must, tlierefore, be the 
same for all. Moreover, it derives its fundamental char- 
acter from the nature of the model which it commands us 
to imitate. Now, this mcjdel is the essence of humanity in 
its fulness, in its perfection ; each man owing it to himself 
that he should be a man. But the essence of humanity is 
identical in all men : therefore the law should be the same 
for all. 

Now, these two characteristics, universality and absolute- 
ness, seem to be in contradiction with the testimony of experi- 
ence, and with the demands Avhich reason makes of humanity ; 
for, on the one hand, experience testifies that the moral law 
is not the same with all men, and, on the oilier, reason 
requires that the moral law should follow the essential law 
► of humanity, which is development and progress. Hence 
arise two questions : How can a universal law vary in differ- 
ent times and places, as experience testifies that it has done ? 
How can an absolute law be transformed and purified, as 
reason demands ? 

This double difficulty is met by a very simple distinction, 
must distinguish between the universality of duty 
considered in itself, and the universality of the interpretations 
of duty given by the consciences of different men, of different 
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peoples, of different centuries ; that is to say, between the 
objective and the auhjective universality of the idea of duty. 
In this second sense, it may readily be granted that the idea 
of duty is not the same among all men, in all ages, in all 
places. We might even go so far as to say that this idea is 
wanting in cej’tain consciences. Children, for example, do 
not acquire it for some time ; and it iftay be that nations in 
their childhood are totally destitute of it. For a long time 
instinct takes the place of the idea of duty, and the discern- 
ment of good and evil may be itself but an instinct. But it 
is none the less true, that duty is objectivel}^ universal, and 
that, wherever this idea is present in the conscience, it pre- 
sents itself as universal ; that is to say, as being binding on 
every conscience which is placed under the same conditions. 
It belongs to sahjective moral science to trace, and to explain, 
the variations which the idea of duty may undergo within 
the human conscience. But formal moral science^ which 
treats of duty considered in itself, must recognize its universal 
and absolute character. 

It is not in reality a paradox, that while the law, as 
well as the type from which it results, remains absolute in 
itself, we can yet take knowledge of it only relatively and 
progressively, in proportion as we reflect, and as we learn to 
comprehend better the essence of human nature. Thus, for 
example, that which all men have in common, and which 
makes them members of one family, citizens of one city, was 
for a long time masked by feuds of races, of tribes, of lan- 
guage, of religion, etc. Hence a long time was required to 
bring the idea of universal brotherhood into the moral law. 
So, too, human dignity, whicli requires that no man should 
obey any thing but law, was for a long time obscured by 
the established habits of the servile obedience of the weak 
to the strong. Thus morality is modified and perfected, in 
proportion as we make new discoveries in the 'study of 
human nature. It does not follow, that the moral law is 
in itself susceptible of change and of progress. 
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It would, indeed, be impossible to explain moral progress, 
were there not an absolute ideal type toward which we may 
aSCVance indefinitely but which we can never attain. 

Perhaps such a type can never be perfectly understood 
by humanity ; but it is not necessary that we should fully 
comprehend its essence, It is enough that we should liave an 
idea of it. Now, this idea, so far as it exercises authority 
over us, will not permit us to alter it in the least: it is, 
therefore, absolute. It lays upon us its commands without 
any conditions, without any excej)ti()ns, without any attempt 
to accommodate itself to us. It is not strict for one, accom- 
modating for anotlier: it is not lenient to-day, imperative 
to-morrow. Undoubtedly the resjjomihlUfi/ of each individ- 
ual is determbied by the extent of his knowledge of the law ; 
but the law is such, only in so far as it issues commands 
without favor and without distinction. 

Neither, when we speak of the universality of the law, 
should we be understood to mean a sort of abstract univer- 
sality, iji which no allowance would be made for any special 
condition, or any difference in circumstances ; for this would 
soon lead to absurdity and impossibility. For example, if 
you say ; “ One ought to do good to men," without making 
any addition to this statement, and if, of this abstract rule, 
you make an absolute ])riiiciple without qualification, or 
special limitation, then it follows that ^’'ou should do good to 
any member of mankind, not considering whether the person 
is sick or well, ritih or jioor, honest or vicious ; whether it may 
M)e a child, a woman, a man in his maturity or in old age, 
whether he has rendered you a service oris an entire stranger 
to you, wdiether he is a fellow-citizen or a foreigner, etc. Now, 
for each of these circumstances, there is a special duty which 
exactly corresponds to each; and, in proportion as you multi- 
ply the circumstances, you will see that the duty is modified, 
or, at leasts that it becomes defined in some special way. It is 
not, then, correct to say that duty is absolutely and literally 
independent of circumstances. This would be equivalent to 
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saying that one has the same duties toward a benefactor 
whether he is happy or unhappy, which is not true ; for, in 
the latter case, you would owe him effectual aid, while, in th^' 
former, you would owe him only your affection. It would 
also be equivalent to sa^^ing that one's duty toward foreign 
countries is the same wliether they are at peace or at war 
with our own, 'which is not true ; for in time of peace there 
is nothing wrong in taking service in a foreign army, except 
it should declare war with our own land ; but in time of war 
this exception would be impossible. Aristotle expresses this 
truth when he says that the moral law is not a cast-iron 
rule, but a Lesbian law ; that is to say, a flexible rule, its 
application dilfering in different cases. We do not require 
the same courage from a child as fioin a man,*’ lie says, “ nor 
the same towards a lion as towards a wolf.” Undoubtedly, 
these principles arc susceptible of vicious interpretations; 
but the abuse which may be made of them does not alter the 
fact that their correctness is fully i)roved, nor that to deny 
them would bo to overturn all morality. Thus a complica- 
tion of circumstances modifies one's duty materially, and 
sometimes even occasions great trouble in the soul. This is 
why it has been said, for example, that the most difficult 
thing in a time of civil commotion is, not to do one's duty, 
but to find out what that duty is. 

The immutability and universality of the law of duty 
should, then, be understood in a special sense, which is, that 
duty does not vary with our passions and our interests. 
But it does vary with the different conditions under which j 
men may be jdaced ; or, rather, it does not alter, but it is 
determined in a special way according to the case which is 
under consideration. Just as no two leaves in all nature are 
exactly alike, so no two actions are jjrecisely similar , and 
consequently duty is never strictly the same in two different 
actions. Thus, since the rules of morality cannot be r/nlly 
determined beforehand, there is, in many cases, a legitimate 
part for inspiration to fulfil. But however much specialized 
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duty may be in any given circumstances, it is nevertheless 
universal, in the sense that I should demand of any other 
Sl5n placed in the same conditions, that he should receive it 
as a maxim and a law. 

§ III. The Foundation of Moral OhUgatlon, 

We have already considered; First, The existence of 
duty; Second, Its nature and character. It now remains for 
us to examine its foundation. 

It is generally said, ainl I have aiso stated, that it is an 
essential characteristic of good that it is obligatory, and 
that we cannot form tlie concej^tion of a good action with- 
out immediately feeling that it is our duly to perform it. 
Good implies obligation, and it is just as necessary that 
good should be obligatory, as that a straight line should be 
the shortest distance from one i)oint to another.^ But in 
many minds this connection is not direct, and mjiy be over- 
looked. If my intelligence conceives of a thing as good, 
it does not necessarily follow tliat I am commanded and 
obliged to accomplish it. This wdll be clearly seen if we 
(j<msidcr the different ideas of good wdiich pliilosopliers have 
entertained. 

If it is said, for example, that good is conformity to the 
universal order, I grant that the universal order is good, and 
that it would be very good to have this order maintained. 
But why am I called upon to ])romote this? This order 
may maintain itself — I am perfectly wdl ling ; but why and 
^how am I required to effect it? I did not establish it : I am 
not responsible for it. I will conform to it so far as it agrees 
with my own ijiterests; but if it opposes me, if it oppresses 
me, for what reason should 1 sacrifice myself to it ? 

If good is made to consist, as Clarke and Wollaston say 
it does, in certain eternal and necessary relations, resulting 
•» ’ 

1 Here we have nothing to do with the question whether the domain f»f 
good is more extended than tliat of duty, which we will discuss in the follow- 
ing chapter, but whether good iu general is obligatory, and why it is so. 
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from the nature of things in the same way as the truths of 
geometry, can any one tell me why I should be under obliga- 
tion to realize some, and not others ? When I draw a tri- 
angle, is it my duly to make it so that its three angles shall 
be equal to two right angles, or to make a square upon the 
base of a rectangle which shall be equal to the sum of two 
other squares erected upon its sides? Not at all. Why, 
then, do certain relations exercise a constraint over ray will, 
while o tilers do not? And what duty do I owe to the nature 
of things? 

It is tlie same in regard to the principle of interest. Why 
should I, because I am a part of society, be required to sac- 
rifice my own good to that of the cpnmiuiiity ? Let the 
community take care of itself I It is not ray business to 
protect it. 

From these illustrations, we see that we are capable of 
comprehending the idea of good, and yet of sciiarating it 
from any idea of obligation. We do +his daily, in very 
exalted, very noble, and very diflicull, actions. Obligation 
does not, then, appear at first sight to be the immediate 
consequence of good. The judgment which eonnects obli- 
gation and good is, then, synthetic, not analytic: obligation 
is added to good, not deduced from it. 

Some iihilosophers have thought it possible to call in the 
principle of the divine will in order to settle this difiSculty. 

This principle of the divine will may be understood in two 
ways. Either it is the divine will which creates the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, between justice and injusticeV*^ 
which is the theory of Hobbes and Crusius, or else the divine 
will is not tlie cause of the good itself, but only of the obli- 
gation. Good is not good, it is said, because it is what God 
wishes; it is good by its very essence; but good becomes 
obligatory by the command and the will of God. This is 
the theory of Puffendorf.^ • 

A M. ]^inile Beaussire, in a work on the Fondsment de VOblic/atton Morale 
(Paris, 1853), has advocated the opinion of Fuffendorf with ability and force. 
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It is easy to apprehend the difference between these two 
theories. According to the first, the distinction between 
*^3bd and evil is arbitrary, and depends solely on the free 
will of an all-powerful being, who might have made good 
evil, and evil good. This has been expressly declared by 
some theologians, even by the wise and pious Gerson : — 

“ God [he says] does not require certain actions because they are 
good, but they are good because he requires them: just as others are 
evil because he forbids them.” ^ 

The second theory, on the contrary, docs not maintain 
that good is arbitrary, and dependent entirely on the divine 
will. But it dechujes tliat without a command from God, 
the absolute idea of good would not suffice to lay any 
obligation upon us. 

“ Good alone [it is said] is obligatory ; but there are actions, some of 
which are among tb(i best, Inch “we are not obliged to perform, and which 
could never be made universal commands. . . . Good includtss both duly 
and devotion — the probity of an honest man, and the sublime virtues of 
heroes and saints. As compared with obligation, good is an illimitable 
field, within which obligation must remain, and mark out the duties of 
men, but it cannot cover the entire ground. Duty may, then, bo 
based upon a decree of the divine will, without becoming associated with 
those sensuous or mystical theories, according to which morality includes 
no absolute idea, no necessary truth. Good is as immutable for God as 
it is for men; but God fixes within tlie circle of good that wiiicli cannot 
be neglected without sin, since it implies obligation.”' 

It is impossible not to s(x^ the diffcirence between these 
two theories, and it must be admitted that the objections 
which are made to the former do not necessarily affect the 
latter. The former has already received a sufficient reply. 
It has been shown that it destroys the very essence of the 
moral law, that it attributes to God an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical chg,ractcr, establishing under another name the old doo- 

1 Dictionnaire dcs Sciences PhilosophiqueSt art. Gerson. 
s Beaussire, Du Fondement de VOhligaiion Morale, p. 17. 
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trine of fatum; but is this true also of the second theory — 
that of Puffendorf and of Barbeyrac, in which the divine 
will appears, not as the jDrinciple of good, but as the principle 
of obligation? 

It seems to me that these two theories, whatever may be 
their apparent difference, lead to the same results ; and the 
second docs so in a way which is, perhaps, even more offen- 
sive than the other. In fact, it seems to follow from this 
tlieory, tliat God has willed, not that a certain action shall 
be good, but that a certain good action shall be obligatory : 
whence it follows conversely, that, if he had not willed that 
it should be obligatory, it would not be so. God might, 
then, have made a liumaii creature endowed with reason, 
knowing perfectly well that a lie is evil, and that truth is 
good, yet being under no obligation to tell the truth, and 
permitted by Him to lie. God might have created a bene- 
1‘actor and a person under obligation to him, leaving the 
latter exeini)t from the duty of gratitude ; or a son not 
required to res])ei‘t liis father, a mother free not to love her 
child, friends at libert}’ to slander each other, etc. If it is 
said that such things are impossible because of the divine 
wisdom, that is equivalent to saying tliat what is good in 
itself is inseparable from obligation, that the bond between 
them was not established by a divine decree. If, liowever, 
these consequences are accepted, then we have admitted 
every thing that makes the first theory odious, by making 
God practically the creator of good and evil, thus ranking 
holiness as inferior to power. This result seems even more*" 
offensive in the second theory than in the first, for we can 
understand that God may create good and evil ; but, if this 
distinction exists eternally and essentially, it seems utterly 
inadmissible to say that God can excuse us from doing good, 
and authorize us to do evil. 

Moreover, as Dugald Stewart has remarked, this tbaory 
turns in a vicious circle, for it implies that it is obligatory to 
obey a higher authority ; that is, that the obligation is logi- 
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•cally anterior to tlio act of enacting the law. IIciicc this act 
cannot be the basis of the obligation. Suppose, for example, 
tftJTt no moral law existed which said to me, ‘‘You ought to 
obey the will of a superior : ” then such a will might covr 
strain me by its power, but I do not see how it could ohlige 
me to obey. Now, there is no philos()[)her who does not 
understand the distinctio]i between constraint and obligation. 

To this objection it is replied that it is itself a vicious 
circle. 

“ To inquire the reason for a principle is to begin by contesting its 
right to the name of principle : it is begging the question. On whatever 
foundation we base oldigation, we are exposed to the same objection. 
AVliethcr we consider good, justice, the universal ordt'r, or human nature, 
it* one asks how these ideas can impose any duty on man, we are forced to 
reply, that he is umhar moral obligation to bring hiins(‘lf into conformity 
with good, with justice, and the universal order : in a word, we are com- 
pelled to go back to a primitive obligation, beyond which wtj cannot pass 
to search for any principle without moving in a circle.''^ 

This is all very true, provided that the princiide gives a 
satisfactory reply to the question asked, and admits of no 
doubt. If, however, it leaves the question unanswered, then 
it is not the right principle. If the divine will were really 
the principle of obligation, I should no longer need to ask 
why the divine will is obligatory. Since wo arc forced to 
pause before some final “because,” I prefer to say, that obli- 
gation is directly and inevitably united with the idea of 
good; although I am unable to give anj- better reason for 
«>^his than I can for the connection between cause and effect. 
If you refuse to admit this direct connection, then you must 
give me some reason which will make me understand more 
clearly than before the basis of the obligation. This has not 
been done ; for I cannot see at all plainly why I ought to 
submit to a will that is more powerful than mine, even if it 
is infinitely so, if this will commands me without any reason, 
and if it has no just title to authority over me. It is this 

1 Beaussire, p. 149. 
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title which forms the principle of obligation, and not the mero 
will, which is only a force. Now, whatever may be said, 
force is only a principle of constraint, never of obligatioaT" 

But, it is said, lias not the Almighty, who gives us life 
and being, a right to subject us to any trial which he sees fit 
to choose, before bestowing upon us the happiness to which 
he^calls us after this life? Then good and evil would be 
only the sum of the actions required of, or forbidden to, men 
as a means of gaining cterriul rewards, and avoiding future 
torments ! Such a s^’-stem is merely a special form fo the 
utilitarian theory. It would also be conceiving moral order 
as formed upon the model of legal and material order. If, 
on the other hand, the ideas of recompense and jiunishment 
are eliminated, and the divine decree is supposed to be based 
in some way upon the essence of things, the principle itself 
is repudiated. 

The most plausible reason given in favor of the previous 
theory, is the distinction which it makes Ix'.tween good and 
duty, which was explained above. Good, it is said, is a 
larger, more extended field than duty. Not ever}" thing that 
is good is obligatory. It is good to sacrifice one's whole 
fortune in relieving suffering; but it is not a duty, and one is 
not a bad man if one does not do it. This objection will be 
subjected to a special examination in the following cliapter. 
We may, therefore, pass it by for the present, and proceed 
from the criticism to the theory. 

According to 1113" view, moral obligation is based upon the 
following principle : — •• 

“ Every being owes it to himself that he should attain to 
the liighcst degree of excellence and of perfection of which 
his nature is capable.” 

Assuming that there is in every being an element of excel- 
lence or of perfection which is exactly proportionate to his 
place in the scale of being, or, rather, which determinQS this 
place in the scale of being ; 

Assuming that there are beings of different degrees of per- 
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fection, and whose essence has more or less of excellence 
and dignity (for example, minerals, vegetables, animals, 

; 

Assuming that the essence of each being consists in that 
which is proper to himself, not in that which he holds in 
common with beings inferior to himself ; 

Assuming that man has an excellence which is proper to 
himself, and which consists in those faculties which he does 
not share with the brutes, or which lie jiossesses in common 
with them, but in an eminently higher degree ; 

Assuming that the good of man consists in this very es- 
sence which is proper to liiiiisolf, and by which he raises 
himself above the brutes : 

Assuming that this essence is susceptible of progress and 
of development, and that man may unceasingly add new 
knowledge to his* mind, new feelings to liis heart, greater 
force to his activity, etc. ; 

Assuming that the essence of man, ana his excellence, con- 
sists, not merely in his rdlv of a distinct individual, but that 
this excellence is increased and enlarged in ])rop()rtion as the 
man is. united to humanity by the bonds of symiiatliy, love, 
and respect ; 

Assuming that this ideal essence of humanity is in a cer- 
tain sense the symbol and the image of the absolute and 
jierfcct Being, that is to say, of (iod ; 

Assuming that each man finds in the depths of his nature, 
mingled with all the miseries rising from the sensitive life, 
«lliis ideal essence of Immanit y, whicli is the true man, — 

Assuming all these premises, I conclude, lliat, in my opin- 
ion, the man cannot thus conceive his own ideal essence 
without wishing at the same time to realize this essence so 
far as it is possible. Moral necessity is, as Kant perceived, 
only the superior will of the man laying commands ii2)on his 
inferior wilL Man cannot wish to be any thing but a true 
man, a complete man ; that is, to be actually what he is vir- 
tually. This will of the reason finds itself in conflict with 
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the sensitive will. The superior will^ so far as it imposes its 
authority upon the inferior will^ is called obligation. 

Kant has observed justly that a will if pure^ and perfecCy 
good, would be subject to laws, and to the law of good, just 
like any other, but it could not be regarded as being con- 
strained by these laws to do what is good, because, by its 
very nature,, it would of itself conform to them. Thus for 
the divine will, and in geinu'al for any holy will, there are 
no imperatives nor orders : duty is a word which is no longer 
appropriate, since the will is aJread}", and of necessity, in con- 
formity with the law. Duty, on the contrary, always pre- 
sents itself with a certain character of constrainL It is a law 
opposed to the inclinations, and <‘onsei[Ucnlly assumes a cer- 
tain rebellion of the nature. Only, this coiis{:raint is distin- 
guished from the constraint of force, by the fact that the 
latter is violent, the forunu' an act of reason ; one is a physi- 
cal, the other an ideal, necessity. 

The opposition within man between the pure will, which 
desires the right, and the sensitive and ])assionate will, which 
desires pleasure, is so striking a fact in Iniman nature, that 
it has been commented u})on by all moralists. It is this 
conflict which the Cliristian moralists call the war between 
the flesh and the spirit. ‘‘'The law in my members wars 
against the law of my mind,"’ said St. Paul. This law of 
the mind is the law laid down by the pure will, that which 
infallibly desires the good, in o])j)osition to the rebellious 
and fractious will which desires only pleasure. 

This is the meaning of Kant's admirable theory of tW 
autonomy of the will^ which can signify only the sure consent 
of an enlightened will to its own good, not the blind caprice 
of an arbitrary will. We should not transfer from God to 
man that idea of a blind fatality, which derives the principle 
of duty from an arbitrary, unreasoning will. In God this 
would be tyranny : in man it would be anarchy# Np, it is 
not arbitrarily, guided by his caprices, that man establishes 
a law for himself. Caprice desires no law. But man, in so 
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far as he comprehends his true essence, cannot desire any 
thing differing from this essence: it is this irresistible and 
naliital desire for the greatest good which takes the form of 
a law wh6n it finds itself brought into conllic.t with a lower 
will. In this sense the will gives a law to itself, makes itself 
a law ; and, in the reign of ends^ man is thus at once legislator 
and subject. 

Those who base moral obligation upon the divine will, 
intended, perhaps, to say precis(dy what T have just said; 
that is, that it is the pure, ideal, and (ionsc‘qu(nitly divine, will 
which enacts this law for us. Tlu^ir error lies in represent- 
ing this will as something exterior. Notliing which is ex- 
terior can be the basis of iiioralilv. It is not because a 
higher power diesires our good that it is incumbent upon us 
to seek it: it is because wc inevitably desire it ourselves. 
The obligation, theii, comes from within, not from without. 

Fichte argued admirably in defence of this principle that 
obligation is interior : 

“ There is [he says] absolutely no exterior foundation, no exterior 
criterion, for the obligatoriness of a moral law. No law, no commaiid- 
incnt (though claiming to be a divine commandment), is unconditionally 
obligatory : it is obligatory only on condition that it is confirmed by our 
own conscience, and only because our conscitmex; does confirm it. It is 
our absolute duty not to rcc<‘iv(‘ this commandment without a personal 
(examination, and to control it by our own conscience : to neglect such an 
examination Ls absolutely contraiy to our conscience. Whatever does 
not come from the belief of our own conscience is actual sin.” 


■•“^here are two schools which always agree in denying that 
there exists in man what I have called the interior principle^ 
what the Stoics called to r;y€fioi/tK(V, the guiding principle, 
and who explain every thing b}’ exterior causation : these 
schools are, the school of the senses, and the school of au- 
thority. Ideas come from the senses, according to the one ; 
from ifcradition, according to the other. For the former, the 
moral law is an invention of legislators ; for the latter, it is 
the command of an all-powerful will. Conscience is a habit : 
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conscience is submission. Conform to social laws, says the 
one. Obey wise men, says the other. One of the greatest of 
the latter wrote thus : Make yourself a brute, what Ifflte 
you to lose ? ” 

Yes, undoubtedly 1113^ couscieiicc tells me that I should 
learn from those who are wiser ; but it is my oivn conscience 
which tells me this, and it is this which I obey when I con- 
sult those who are the moht enlightened. My reason orders 
me to obe}'- the divine will manifesting itself to me by the 
law of dut}” ; but it is my reason which commands me, and 
it is because tliis law is in conformity with my reason that 
I obe}* it. Moralit}" is an essential]}" jDcrsonal act; and this 
making one’s self a brute, of which Pascal speaks, is the 
absolute reverse of morality. It is a material ,and mechani- 
cal rule substituted for the true rule — that of our own 
reason and our own will. In the moral, as in the political, 
world, man is neither a slave, nor even a subject : he is a 
citizm. 



CHAPTER IL 


GOOD AND DUTY. 

”TT^E have seen, in the preceding chapter, that one of the 
^ ^ corner-stones on which the attempt has been made 
to base the doctrine of the divine will is the distinction of 
two domains in the ii^oral world — one in which the princi- 
ple of obligatipn rules, and the other rising above obligation 
— the domain of duty and that of good. It is a generally 
received opinion that the field of good is larger than that 
of duty. Every thing which is a duty is good, they say ; 
but the converse is not true — good is not always a duty. 
These two ideas do not exactly correspond : the idea of good 
includes more than the idea of duty. Above and beyond 
duty, there is a certain degree of perfection which confers 
on him who attains it a special merit, and for which he 
deserves especial praise and reward. 

“Good and duty [says the moralist] may be represented under the 
figure of two tjoncentric circles, which, having the same centre, diff(*r as 
to their circumferences. Duty is the limit below which vve may not 
descend without losing in the moral world our standing as men. Good 
highest aim which the united efforts of all our faculties can set 
before themselves: it is the supreme, the eternal order to which we are 
roijuired to conform in proportion to our intelligence and our strength. 
It is perfection itself, which w^e are able always to approach more and 
more closely, without ever attaining it.” ^ 

This theory seems at first to be founded upon common 
sense. * It is generally admitted that certain actions, certain 
moral qualities^ are beautiful and honorable : we praise those 
1 Ad, Franck, Morale pour ious, c. iii., p. 23, 
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who possess or perform them, but wc do not blame those who 
abstain from them, which would not be the case if they were 
strictly obligatory. For example, we should praise a 
man if he employed his fortune in the development of the 
arts and sciences. Fhis is evidently good and praiseworthy, 
yet we could not say that it is the duty of every rich man 
to make such a use of his fortune. We should praise and 
admire a man of moderate moans who should undertake to 
help and bring up a family not his own, yet one who did not 
do so would not be culpable. Y(‘t liow could he fail to be 
so if such an action were strictly obligatory 

It even seems as if, in common opinion, the idea of merit 
transcends lliat of duty, instead of corresponding exactly 
with it; for nothing is more (jommon than to hear a man 

^ r 

who has performed some act of strict probity say ; “ There is 
no merit in that: I have only done my duty.’’ From which 
it would follow tliat an action would be meritorious only 
if it surpassed duty, if the agent should, so to speak, put 
in something of his own. 

The same tiling is seen in religious morality, where a dis- 
tinction is generally made between a precept and a counsel ; 
the former commanding us to do what is absolutely neces- 
sary for salvation, the latter telling us wdiat wc can do if we 
wish to attain perfection. Thus St. l^iul tells us, “ To marry 
is well, but not to marry is better.” Whence it follows that 
celibacy is a more perfect state than marriage, but it is not 
obligatory, although perfect. It is even clear that this state 
could be chosen by some, only on condition that it slioiddi 
not be chosen by all, otherwise humanity would die out. 
So, too, tlios(i words wdiich Jesus Christ spoke to the rich 
young man, as related in the gospel ; “ Sell all that thou hast, 
and distribute unto the poor,” liave been understood by the 
Fathers of the Church as counsel, and not as precept. For, 
if every one were to give away all his goods, , everybody 
would become poor, and would need to have restored what 
had just been given away. The community of property 
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among the early Christians has also been explained as being 
free, not obligatory. Finally, the poverty of certain religious 
orders, which has been considered by some persons as a virtue, 
lias never been regarded as an obligation binding on all. 

If, then, we consider morality, either sacred or secular, 
it seems that each assumes the ('xisieiiec of a state which, 
surpassing the strength of average humanity, is left to the 
free choice of the individual, and thus gives him a title to 
special excellence. With the one, tliis is hoUnai^s ; with the 
other, heroism. It seems to be gmierally (;oiiceded, that no 
one is under obligation to be either a saint or a hero (no 
matter whicli of these two states may be regarded as the 
ideal). There is, tliey, a large lield outside of that wdiich is 
strictly necessary; and it is liere that the idea of good goes 
beyond that of duty. 

A final consideration ofiered in favor of this distinetion is, 
that to reduce morality to pure duty, without admitting the 
existence of a higlnu’ and five field, is to reduce morality to 
a mere rule and order, to make man an agent always subject 
to a law% to replace morality by legality, and to take fiom 
the free will all its initiative and individuality. It is, in 
fine, as it has been said, to applj^ to morality a sort of mili- 
tary rSgime^ like that which Frederick tlic Great established 
in liis dominions.^ 

All theso reasons are specious, yet uot convincing. 

If it is merely meant that a thing which is good in itself is 
not absolutely obligatory on every one, this is unquestiona- 
bly true. For example, it is plainly uot the duty of every 
one to go in search of the passage around the north pole, 
although it would be a good and fine thing to find it. Sucli 
reasoners leave out of sight llie fact that here a comparison 


1 M. Grncker, in his Ktude sur Ilemsterhwjs (Paris, p. 

makes tins ccmiparisoii between the philosophy of "Wolf and the Prussian 
military discipline. It may be equally well applied to that of Kant. Tlie 
same author adds s(jveral very felicitous pages on the part in morality which 
belongs to individuality. 
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is made between what is good in a general way, and what is 
obligatory upon certain persons in particular ; and these ideas 
are not really ecpiivalcnt, since we are considering, on the*one 
hand, a good which is indefinite, and, on the other, a definite 
duty, which is an error in logic. We should properly com- 
pare what is good for certain persons, and what is obligatory 
for the same persons : it is in such a case, it seems to me, 
that the two ideas arc inseparable. For example, why is not 
sucli a voyage obligatojy for me ? Because for me it would 
not be a reasonable, and consequently not a good, act. Sup- 
])os(‘, for example, that some one, ignorant of navigation, and 
not having undergone previous preparator}’ hardsliips, having 
no geographical knowledge, slumld, ip mere puerile excite- 
ment, leave a position in which he is useful^ in order to go 
oil an expedition from wliich lui could derive no benefit. 
Cloarl}', such an action Avould not be good for him ; and, for 
that reason, it would not be obligatory. But, on the other 
hand, imagine a sailor, who fulfils all the desirable conditions 
for undertaking such a voyage, so that there is every reason 
to expect that he will succeed; suppose, moreover, that at the 
time there is no better acdlon for liiiu to i>erform; tlien I say, 
that this action becomes obligatory for liini, or, at least, that 
it has ])reci>ely the same degree of obligation as it has of 
moral goodness, and that, if it is allowable for him to neglect 
it, it will b(» so because ho can accomplish another action as 
good or better; for example, ho inu}^ i)crhaps serve his coun- 
try in a just war, j)crform mem? dij*ectly practical services in 
a profitable commercial expedition, elc.^ Similarly, whJ^S 
not a certain woman under obligation to become a Sister of 
Charity? It may be, jxubaps, because, being married and 
having children, it would be absurd and unjust to leave her 

1 Theso lines, written some years l)cfore the war of 1870, proved singularly 
prophetic in regard to M. Gustave Lambert, who, after bravely striving for 
several years to get his expedition rcad^^ at the \ery moment when funds 
had just been voted by the legislative hods’-, was obliged to postpone the 
accomplishment of his enterprise, that lie might serve his country in another 
way, and was killed at Buzenval during the siege of Paris. 
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family ; that is, the action would not be obligatory because 
it would not be good. If, however, we imagine a situation 
in which the act of becoming a Sister of Charity would bo 
the very best possible, I say that this act would then become 
strictly obligatory ; and, if it never is so, it is because it has 
never been proved that it is the very best possible act, and 
because it is allowable for one to choose between several 
actions which are, or appear to be, equally good. 

The distinction between the two domains, that of good 
and that of duty, would lead to tlu^ inadmissible supposition, 
that between two actions, one of which is plainly better than 
the otlier, the individual is at liberty to choose that which is 
the lesser good. H^w could one have such liberty ? Is not 
this another form of that doctrine of the casuists which was 
so severely condemned by Pascal and by IJossiiet, that of 
two probable opinions one may adopt that which is leant 
probable f 

Besides, in virtue of what j>riiiciplc can it be i)retended, 
that, within the domain oC good, ol)iigation extends only to a 
certain point, and that beyond this there lies a largo and 
free field, which is the domain of merit, but not of duty? 
By what test can we distinguish that which is obligatory 
from that which is meritorious, that which is an absolute 
command or prohibition from a mere counsel? Such a dis- 
tinction is compreliensible in a religious morality founded 
upon sacred books ; for one can understand that a human or 
divine legislator can prescribe certain fixed rules, and then 
* outside of these rules may recommend, without commanding, 
certain things which are more difficult, for which he reserves 
special rewards. In this case, the test is the word of the 
legislator, or of those who are authorized to interpret the 
text. But where can we find any reason for such a distinc- 
tion in a natural morality, based upon pure reason ? Why 
shoifld duty stop here? Why should the domain of good 
begin there? 

Shall we say that the domain of duty, properly so called, 
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includes what are ordinarily termed definite duties, and tliat 
good corresponds to indefinite duties (a distinction which 
I shall consider more fully in the next chapter) ? But, in 
reasoning thus, we should abandon the very principle of dis* 
tinction between duty and good ; for duty, even if indefinite, 
is still duty. Good would then be accompanied by duty, 
but by a duty which would be more or less obligator}’ ac- 
cording to circumstances. Kant, for example, who denies 
expressly that the domain of good is any larger than that of 
duty, admits, nevertheless, like every one else, the existence 
of definite and indefinite duties. These two theories, then, 
are not equivalent. What is called an indefinite duty is 
one which cannot be determined beforehand in regard to a 
j)articular action, Init, nevertheless, is a duty. ' 

A great deal is made of self-devotion, which, it is claimed, 
is of a higher rank than duty. But, in the first place, is 
it not clear that in certain cases self-devotion is obligatory, 
even strictly so? For example, in a battle, is it not the 
duty of the soldier to sacrifice himself for his country, and 
the duty of the leaders to sacrifice themselves for their sol- 
diers ? In the time of an epidemic, is it not the duty of the 
physician to sacrifice himself for his patients ? In a case of 
extreme danger, is it not the absolute duty of the father 
of a family to give up his life for his children ? Would any 
one venture to maintain that the soldier in time of war, the 
physician in the hospitals, the magistrate in the face of 
tyranny and violence, do any thing more than their duty in 
sacrificing themselves ? 

We must, then, at least make a distinction between a devo- 
tion which is obligatory and one which is not ; and it would 
not be easy to find the dividing line between these two kinds 
of devotion, or the test by which to recognize and distinguish 
them. In any event, the hypothesis of a principle of devo- 
tion which is superior to the principle of duty, breaks ‘down 
in the most numerous and ordinary cases. 

Our opponents exult over special examples which it seems 
difficult to bring under the ordinary rule. 
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** It was not the duty of St. Vincent de Paul to open an asylum for 
deserted orphans. It was not the duty of Lord Byron to fly to the aid 

02?t)ressed Greece, and to sacrifice his life for the deliverance of a coun- 
try not his own.” ^ 

I answer unhesitatingly, that, if the action performed by 
St. Vincent de Paul or by Lord IJyron was the best one 
possible for each at the time when he chose and accomplished 
it, then it was strictly obligatory upon him. In spite of the 
universality of the idea of duty, we are not all obliged to do 
the same thing. The magistrate who administers justice is 
not under obligation to take care of sick people : the soldier 
who fights for his country is not under obligation to study 
science and literature. There is, then, a definite field of 
good for each .one of us, appropriate to tlie place of each in 
society ; and within this field, duty is nicasured exactly by 
the goodness of the actions. 

Undoubtedly in a special case a certain act may appear 
to be noble without being obligatory ; but it will be because 
this action, however noble it may be, is not proved to be 
strictly the best and most just. For example, when Byron, 
after a disorderly and dissipated life, weary of existence and 
of himself, under the influence of high- wrought sentiment, 
allowed himself to be killed for the sake of a country which 
was nothing to him, and to which his death was of no par- 
ticular benefit, he iierformed a heroic action, I admit; but I 
am by no means convinced that it was a good action, for it 
was simply a brilliant suicide. If Byron, Instead of seeking 
empty glory, had made it his business to restore dignity 
to his life, peace to his domestic hearth, serenity, and conse- 
quently fertility, to his genius, he would have performed an 
infinitely better action, and would have given mankind a 
more truly useful cxami)le. I admit, then, that the action 
of Byron was not required by duty ; but that was because 
it waa not* required by good. Every thing that is beautiful 
is not necessarily good, whatever Plato may say. 

1 Ad. Franck, Morale pour tons, c. iii. 
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Let US take an example of another sort from contempora- 
neous history. Let it be that of tlie noble and heroic devo- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris, who died on the barricdIfleS 
in 1848. Can you, they ask us, regard an act like this as 
the fulfilment of a duty, of a law, of something commanded? 
Is it not the free action of an inspired soul? Is it not, 
indped, the very freedom of the act which constitutes its 
beauty? Doubtless the soldier in time of war ought to 
sacrifice his life : this is required by the very idea of his 
profession. But in the profession of a minister of peace, 
such as is a priest, there is no implied obligation that one 
should face death and cruelty. He who exposes himself to 
llu*ru undoubtedly performs a wortliy mid noble action, but 
not one that is stricitJy obligatory. 

Who does not see, on the contrary, that the idea of a min- 
ister of the gospel implies more fully tijan’ that of Jiny other 
the obligation of self-devotion? Doubtless no one can fore- 
see how or where this self-devotion is to be exercised ; and 
since, thank God! civil wars are very rare, the particular 
foian of self-devotion which the terrible trial tlii’ongli which 
Ins country was passing inspired in the Archbishop of Paris, 
could not have been anticipated a priori. Thus no rule 
can be given for such circumstances; and, as we are in the 
habit of applying the w'ord duty only to actions which fre- 
quently occur, ^\c fancy there is no duty wlieii an exceji- 
tional action is in question. 

I will add, that as all men have not the same moral con- 
sciousness, or at least, as it is not developed in all to t^ii»b 
same degree of delicacy and nobility, the same idea would 
not occur to every man under the same circumstances; and in 
morality a wide range must be left to the principle of indi- 
vidual judgment. Now, so long as the idea of an action to 
be performed has not presented itself to our mind, it is clear 
that it cannot be obligatoiy for us. When this idea ha% been 
distinctly conceived, the case is altered. This action, once 
made apparent to the mind, presents itself to us with all the 
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•characteristics of duty, and we cannot reject it without re- 
morse. It is true that it would have been possible for tlic 
Archbishop of Paris not to conceive the idea of the heroic 
action which he x^erformed. But sux)posc tliat, after having 
conceived the idea, he had recoiled from its execution : doubt- 
less he would have felt the same remorse which we feel 
when we fail in those duties which we acknowledge to be 
obligatory. He would have exx>eri(‘ii(5od tlie feeling of inter- 
nal hurailitation, of moral dcx^reciation ; and how could this 
have luix>pened unless lie had l)et‘ii conscious of failing to 
perform a duty? 

Let us, liowever, endeavor to explain the origin of the 
idea of two unc^qual domains in the moral order. 

1. This distinction iransferred from religious to secular 
morality. Tim ancients know nolljing of it. Wo have seen 
ihat the distinctioir between a x>re(*(*])t and a command origi- 
nated in x^ositive religious law: its root was the will of the 
legislator. In x>hiloso])hie morality the reason for this dis- 
tiiietioii does not (,‘xist. 

2. Men have always been inclined to make the best bar- 
gain they could with morality. Thus they have considered 
as strictly obligatory those actions without which social 
order is imxjossible, and the security of all is endangered; 
for example, not to kill, not to steal, etc. As to tin? others, 
they are very ready to regard them as a luxniy, very line 
undoubtedly, but without which one can got along. This is 
so true, that just in jiroxxnlion as W(‘ ptiss from one j)eriod of 
cijjxlizatioii to another, from one stage of society to another, 
we see the domain of the strictly obligator}" increasing, while 
the domain of simple moral evil is xu'oxHU’tionatcly cont raided . 
Thus coarse words, blows, and drunkenness are triHes ii» cer- 
tain classes, while they are shame Ad acts in more enligljt- 
ened circles. 

3. Finally, in this theory, the different ax^idi cations of 
duty are confounded with duty itself. For example, it is 
man’s duty to devote himself to his fcllow-creaturcs, but 
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not to devote himself in one especial way rather than in 
another. This choice depends upoji circumstances : one will 
devote himself as a soldier, another as a scholar, another 4 ls h 
workman, etc. Thus, if we consider a certain special kind 
of actions, we maj' say that these actions are good without 
])eiiig obligatory, because all men cannot perform the same 
action ; and 2)rovided that they devote themselves in some 
special way, and under the eircuinstauces determined by 
tlieir social status, they have fullillcd their duty. Thus 
devotion is obligatory in itself, because it is good; and each 
person is under obligation only to carry out that kind of 
devotion whicli is good relatively to himself. From this we 
see tliat the ideas of good and of obligaiion are always cor- 
relative and inseparable. * 

Then, they say to me, you admit, contrary to common 
sense, tliat lioliness and lieroisni are obligator}" ? I do not 
hesitate to reply; Yes, provided that the meaning of these 
words is not restiacted tri (at tain definite acts. For example, 
in practice, a saint is generally a friar, and a hero is a soldier. 
Now", it is evident that it is not the duty of every man to be 
a monk or a soldier. ]>ut if you mean by holiness the 
highest possible degree of purity, and by heroism the high- 
est 2>ossible degree of courage, and if moral perfection con- 
sists of both of tlj(*se, tlien I say, that each one of us, according 
to his circumstances, and according to the different condi- 
tions in wliich he is placed, is under obligation to raise him- 
self to the liighest possible degree of perfection, and to be a 
saint or a hero according as the nature of things may requini^ 
Now, this limit, fixed by the nature of things, each of us, 
with complaisiuit indolence, sets as low as possible, and, 
even then, for most of the time will fall below it. Duty, on 
the contrary, consists in placing this limit as high as possible, 
and making the utmost efforts to attain it. The true princi- 
ple is this : no one is obliged to do what is impossible, but 
it is every one’s duty to do whatever is possible. It would 
be absurd to maintain, that, when it is possible for me to 
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attain a certain degree of perfection, I have a riglit to be sat- 
isfied with a lesser one. Similarly, it would be absurd to 
iKjq'iire of me a degree of perfection to which my nature 
does not call me (for example, to discover the system of the 
universe, like Newton). Only, since the limit of the possible 
and the impossible is not determined d priori^ it is my duty, 
I repeat, to set this limit as high as possible ; and this is 
j)recisely what I call the good. 

There are, then, a goocl iu itself, ajid a duty in itself, 
which are mutually eqiiivaloj it: there are also a definite good 
and a definite duty varying with circumstances and indi- 
viduals; here, too, the good and the duly arc reciprocally 
(^quivalent. Th(‘re is no inequality between the two ideas, 
except when we reghrd them from two dilhnent points of 
view. For example, that which is a gootl in itself (which 
would be one for a i)ossible creature) may not be a duty for 
a given creature; but abstract duty is alwa}s equivalent to 
abstract good, and concrete good is intcirchangeable with 
concrete duty. 

Kant was, then, right in saying, in one of the most sublime 
pages of his Critique of P radical Reason^ — 

We should not, like voluiittMU' soldiers, take jiride in placing our- 
selves above the iiloa of duty, and pretcuid to act of our own inipuls<i 
without need of receiving orders. We are under the rule f)f reason ; and 
in our maxims we should never forget this subjection, nor limit il in any 
W'ay. We should not, in our presumption, diminish ihe authority which 
belongs to law, by seeking anywliere save in ihe law ilsedf, and in the 
rgipect which we owe to it, the guiding principle of our will, even were 
this otherwise iu conformity with the law\ Huly and obligation, then, 
are the only wor<ls which ex]>ress onr relation to tlui ii»oral law. W<5 arc, 
it is true, legislative members of a moral kingdom wdiich our liberty 
makes possible ; but at the same time wm arc its subjects, not its ruitjrs. 

“We lead minds into moral fanaticism, and increase their presumption, 
when we represent to them the actions which we wish them to perform 
as noble, sublime, magnanimous ; for wc make them think tliat the prin- 
ciple which should determine their conduct is not duty, but that we 
expect these actions from them as being purely meritorious.” 
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I agree with Kant, that man cannot rise above duty, that 
he cannot have a luxury of virtue into which he may put 
something of his own, and by which he can, in a sense, ^ain 
superiority to tlie moral law. Duty rises above all the good 
that we can do. It is utterly impossible that our good ac- 
tions can rise above duty. 

Is this the same tiling as saying that we should regard 
duly as being, as Kant represents it, a sort of order, a mate- 
rial and purely military law, prescribed for us, as if we were 
soldiers? Assuredly, wci are not volunteers in the moral 
<!onflict; we are governed by a law; but is this law one 
merely of constraint, and not al^o of love? Is man forbid- 
den, as Kant would have him, to ae.t from love of the law, 
and must he merely oliey it? Further, is this law formu- 
lated beforehand for all possible circumstances? Even with- 
in the bounds of duty, however strict, is not something left 
to the initiative of the individual will? On this point I differ 
from Kant: not outside of duty, but Avithiu it, man finds 
merit through liberty. INIaii is not, as Kant would have him, 
a mere slave to his orders, a soldier obeying inflexible regu- 
lations, a gef)m(itrician armed with square and compass. In- 
disputably, no. Outside of the law, man owes nothing, and 
can do nothhig. lint within the liiniis of the law he can, 
and ought to, introduce scmiething of his own. It is for him 
to interpret the hiw\ ai)plying it to the thousand unforeseen 
circumstances which Avill arise, and for which no formula 
can proAude beforehand. It is for him discover hoAV the 
application must be made. Tliis is what properly belongsJn^ 
the individual initiative, and what I call moral invention. 

There arc inventions in morality as Avell as in the arts, 
and morally great men are those Avho have invented grand 
and noble ways of interpreting and applying Avell-known 
laws. One should sacrifice one's ' self for one’s country. 
Here is a general and abstract law, which is ^ sufficient 
d 'priori. It is the business of men to discoA'^er its applica- 
tion. For example, no hiAV could say beforehand ; You 
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shall put your hand into a chafing-dish, and let it be burned, 
so that the enemy may know with what sort of men he has 

c©nteiid. IMucius devised that particular way of prov- 
ing his courage and his devotion. No one could foresee 
or prescribe such an act, any more than he could one of 
Virgil’s beautiful images. “Love your neighbor as your- 
self,” says the law. St. Vincent de Paul devised the idea 
of opening an asylum for deserted children. The Abb6 de 
TEpee devised that of instructing deaf-mutes. These are 
new and unexpected a])plicatioiis of a perf(‘ctly well-known 
principle. 

What shall be said of tlie noble words, the grand sfiyings, 
which history records for us? Sliall wc remove them from 
the domain of niorals^u lhat of esthetics? Assuredly not; 
yet what moral law (‘ould enjoin upon us this jninciple, 
“You shall utter a* n(>ble saying when dying"? One should 
show courage when dying: tliat is the law. But each one 
will show courage in a way suitable, to himself, and accord- 
ing to liis character — one by keeping silent, anolher by 
speaking. 

For centuries publicists have ttaught that politics cannot 
be regulated by the laws of morality, and that sovereigns 
require a special code (^f morals. A great soul, a noble will, 
was all that was needed to overthrow this pretended law, 
and teach us that an entire political life could be governi'd 
hy the most inflexible morality. 

That during a (airecu* of twenty years one should show 
^iii^t political sagacity, inilitaiy lieroism, the management of 
the most important alTairs, a crushing weight of responsi- 
bility, were in no way inconsistent with ])ul)lic and private 
morality ; that one sliould be under temptation to put au 
end to anarchy b}^ taking j)ossession of power, yet should 
refuse to do so ; that one should use an army only for the 
mainteiiance of the laws, never in defiance of them ; and, 
far from attemjiting to excite its natural discontent, should 
silence all complaints for the sake of public good — all this 
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is such an extraordinary fact in history, that we should not 
have believed it possible, had not Washington lived to prove 
it by accomplishing it. • • 

In a word, virtue is, in a certain sense, a creative act, 
and in its most sublime featui‘es is a free and individual 
act, which gives rise to unexpected forms of grandeur and 
generosity. The inferior fonn of virtue is the legal form ; 
tliitt is, an obedient activity, which, Avithout any spontaneity, 
follows faitlifully a given rule, whether this is the civil law 
(which is the lowest degree), or a certain moral law received 
and transmitted by tradition. I>ut true virtue, like genius, 
is above the law, or, rather, creates it ; and this is just as true 
of duties which come under the liead of justice, as of the 
duties of charity. On one day. virlh(‘ discovers that we 
should forgive our enemies: on another, that we ought not to 
tyrannize overmen’s consciences; on anollier, that the inno- 
cence of childhood should be respected, dehetur puero reve- 
rentla ; or, again, tliat one ought to know how to defend his 
rights, etc. None of these discoveries is made witliout danger, 
and traditional wisdom rebels against these divinations of a 
higher sjdiere. Thus virUie, like art, is creative; and one 
miglit write a history of its discoveries and its inventions. 
If we consider even our daily actions, we shall see that 
virtue creates ; for no law, no set ^)f l ules, is sufficiently 
juinute to declare how one ought to act in all cmnimstances. 
It is virtue Avhich discovers and divines this: it is virtue 
which combines the severe and the gentle, the joyful and 
the sad, the heroic and the simple, in such a way as to ghi^ 
a different solution in each x>articular case. Hence it re- 
sults, that, in morality, cxanij)le is worth more than precept. 
It is the hero or the saint Avho is the true manual of moral 
science. So soon as such examples have been given, they 
become duties in the opinion of other men. Whfit was at 
first the work of the individual initiative, becomes a^rule 
and a law. Hence it is not necessary to imagine the exist- 
ence of two domains, one of good, the other of duty, in one 
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of which reigns freedom, and in the other an inflexible law. 

Everywhere, at every step, there is at once law and liberty 

a law, in the sense that whenever there is any good that 
may be accomplished, it is obligatoiy upon us to fulfil it ; 
freedom, since it is virtue itself which by its free and crea- 
tive initiative disentangles moral truth from the confused 
and stifling chaos of our instincts and our prejudices. 
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DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE DUTIES. 

I N addition to the preceding distinction between duty ana 
good, the schools admit also aijotlun*, and Kjcognizc two 
kinds of duties, which, since the time of Wolf, have been 
called definite and indejimte. The first, they say, are strict 
and exact, enjoining themselves ujx)!! ihe agent in an abso- 
lut(i manlier without leaving any latitude of* interpretation 
— such, for example, as paying a debt, restoring things in- 
trusted to us, not killing any one. The others, on the con- 
trary, although obligatory like the former, necessarily leave 
the agent considerable freedom of interpretation, and a cer- 
tain latitude in execution. For example, to cultivate one's 
mind is certainly a duty; but how, in wdiat W’ay, or up to 
what point? Shall it be done by the study of Sanscjrit, or of 
Arithmetic ? Shall we neglect for it the care of our health, 
the niaiiagcment of our affairs, the fullilmont of our duties? 
Assuredly not. Thus one cannot decide in just what way 
this kind of duties should bo fulfilled: the free agent must 
choose and measure his iiitollcctuul culture. So we are 
commanded to give to the i)0(ir w hat is called our superflui- 
ties. But who shall decide the essential question, whiles 
superfluous? Who shall fix the limit of the luxury permis- 
sible for each person ? Thus there is no strict standard. The 
conscience of each one must decide ; and the law can only 
say ; Do the best yoxi can. 

These are the arguments advanced in behalf of the received 
distinction ; and it is added that definite duties ‘(which are 
also called complete duties) arc generally negative — those 
100 
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which consist in doing no evil. Indefinite duties are the 
positive on^s, — those which consist in doing good. The 
lTrst*it is said, are definite ; for it is absolutely forbidden to 
do evil (wliether it is injurious to ourselves or to others). 
The others are indefinite ; for, as the domain of good is of 
infinite extent, there is no criterion which will permit us 
to fix its limits in one place or in another. Hence, in this 
case, the rule is, so far as possible. In the first, on the con- 
trary, the rule is never ^ nut at all,^ not to the slightest extent. 
Here it is absolute: there it is relative. Tliis comes, as we 
see, from the nature of tilings. 

This distinction is certainly imjiortant, and was an advance 
in the philosophical analysis of duties ; but, if we examine 
it more closely, we shall see it disa^^pcar before a more exact 
and searching anal5\sis. 

Let us first consider how inconvenient are the terms 
adopted. Certainly the expression indofinito duties (^devoirs 
targes') is unfortunate, were it only for its resemblance to that 
other expression, ‘‘ an accommodating considence ” (jane con- 
science large). It seems, beshles, contradictory to say that 
a duty can be indefinite. The very name of duty implies 
an idea of strictness and of obligation. A duty from which 
one can release one’s self when (me wishes, and wlirise fulfil- 
ment one can defer to such lime as one pleases; a duty which 
one fulfils as one chooses, at one's own time, to the extent 
one secs lit — all Ihis is inconsistent, at least in appearance, 
with the very idea of duty, as this is generally understood. 

may say the same, also, of the received expressions, per- 
fect and imperfect duties. Is it not objectionable to apply 
this last term to the most beautiful, noble, and generous of 
our duties? The duties of relieving distress, consoling the 
afflicted, caring for the sick, instructing children, arc, in the 
pedantic language of the schools, merely imi)erfcct duties; 
while, *on* the other hand, the duty of paying one’s debts, 
which is sacred, indeed, but utterly prosaic, seems to be the 
type of perfect duties. 
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I am no better satisfied with the expression, ponitive and 
negative duties, the latter of wliich consist in doing no evil, 
the former iii doing good. This distinction is much fhore 
apparent than real. Most duties may be expressed either 
positively or negativel}’. Justice, for example, was expressed 
by the ancients l)y means of these two formulas : nemlnem 
hxfiere^ amcm cnlque redder e. The first is negative, the sec- 
ond positive; and the hitter is the more exact of the two. 
Justice, ill fact, does not merely forbid certain actions, but 
also enjoins others. For example, it forbids us to steal 
another person’s property, and it commands us to restore 
what has been intrusted to our keeping.^ If, moreover, we 
consider the distinction made by Aristotle between commuta- 
tive and distrihutive justice, we shall see, that, ;n the second 
case, this virtue assumes a still more positive character. So, 
too, the duty of not lying might he expressed thus: “Always 
speak the truth when you arc obliged to speak at all.’’ The 
duty of not killing one's self is the same as the duty of pre- 
serving one’s life. He who commits suicide by refusing to 
cat, kills himself by abstaining from an action : hence the 
precept which orders him to cat so that he may not die, is 
positive. Conversely, the duties called positive may be 
expressed in a negative way. For example, instead of say- 
ing, “Bo grateful ; ” one might say, “Do not be ungrateful.” 
Instead of saying, “Be charitable;” one might say, “Do not 
be selfish.” The duty “ not to render evil for evil ” is a duty 
of charity, not of justice ; 3'ot it is negative in form. The 
forgiveness of injuries, clemency, and kindness to anintSl^, 
consist in abstaining from certain actions : yet these are 

1 It will, perhaps, he saiil, that hero to rpstore is synonymous with not to steals 
and that the principle is then^fore ncfrative. I reply that there is this differ- 
ence: in certain cases, in order to steal, it is necessary to tal'c; in others (in 
the case of a thing intrusted to our keeping) it is sufficient to keep. In the 
first case, the theft consists in action {takinf/)'^ in the second, .m fefraining 
from action (not restoring). Inversely, justicie in the first case consists in 
ahstaiiiing (not taking), and in the second in acting {restoring). The duty is 
thus both negative and positive. 
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duties of humanity and of good will; that is to say, duties 
wliich are generally called positive, 

• Thus we see that these accepted distinctions, while valua- 
ble from the stand-point of the classification of duties, are, 
nevertheless, superficial and unsatisfactory distinctions, and 
that this terminology is unfortunate. 

But it is time to leave words, and come to things. Let 
us return to the distinction between definite and indefinite 
duties, and let us sec if this distinction can be maintained 
in the actual condition of science. 

The fundamental error which I think I perceive in this 
distinction is, that it attributes to the very essence of duty 
— that is, to Us form — what really belongs to its matter; 
that is to say, to the hature of the thing which is the object 
of duty. For example, if the c)l)jcct of duly is a material 
thing, definite, easily distinguished from any other, having a 
permanent identity, or a strict nominal value ; finally, if it 
is a thing which is susceptible of being measured, deline<I, 
or determined — then wc can easily understand that duty will 
assume a character of precision and exactitude wliich gives 
rise to the apparent existence of one special class of duties 
distinguishable from others. 

It is for this reason, that, when it is desired to give an 
example of a definite duty, the ease of a deposit wliich 
should be restored is selected. Undoubtedly this is a strict 
duty; but whence comes this sort of rigidity which the moral 
law assumes under these circiimstanees, which leaves the 
a,j58nt no freedom of interpretation? It depends solely on 
the material nature of the thing, which leaves no room for 
the liberty of the agent. I intrust to you my strong-hox 
with all that it contains. What ought you to restore to me ? 
My strong-box. Here, then, is no room whatever for argu- 
ment. The thing is what it is ; it cannot be confused with 
any thing else. It should return to my hands — it only, 
not some other. It is the same with a loan. I lend you one 
hundred francs. What ought you to return to me? One 
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hundred francs. The material identity is immaterial, the 
identity of value only is requisite; but, as this identity is 
perfect, the duty itself is cxact.^ • • 

Here we do not take into account the question of interest. 
At this point the duty is no longer exactly defined. For 
ill what does legitimate interest consist? No one can an- 
swer this positively. Sometimes it would be usury to lend 
at five per cent : sometimes fifty per cent would be a legiti- 
mate interest. So far as there are laws in regard to interest, 
there will undoubtedly be a criterion, and a usurer will be 
one who exacts more than the legal interest. But, as the 
variations and fluctuations of commerce do not permit these 
arbitrary limitations, more than legal interest is obtained by 
means of subterfuges which are approved by public opinion ; 
and public banks ado])t tliese publicly, with the consent and 
approval of all. 'J'his is not the same a‘s saying that there 
is no such thing as usury, but merely that since interest is 
an essentially fluctuating and variable thing, depending on 
a thousand circumstances, there can bo no absolute standard 
of usury. Duty here loses the strictness, not of its nature, 
but of its application. 

It will be observed that examjfles of definite duties are 
almost always taken from duties whicjli relate to property. 
This is because property consists usually of material tilings, 
which are consequently divisible, separable, subject to limi- 
tations, to barriers, to strict and well-defined etiipiette (yet 
not always, for cxampl(% running waters and game — that is 

1 Here, again, tliore is some latitude. Yon intrust to me a deposit, your 
library, with pennissiou to road it. If, by mischance, I spoil one of your books, 
will it not be sudicient for me to give you another copy ? In most cases this 
would be perfectly salisfartory. But, if it should happen to be a rare and 
uniquo copy, the replacing it would not be equivalent to a restoration. Thus, 
as we see, the nature of the object always determines the absolute strictness 
of the duty. 

Recently the question has been brought before the tribunals, whether a 
banker ought to restore precisely the same bunds (tliat is to say, the exact 
numbers) which were deposited with him. Very good lawyers have held that 
the ordinary rules of civil law as to deposits do not apply in such cases. 
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to say, tilings which are mobile). Iji the second j>lace, 
property is^ established and guaranteed by the law, which, 
^hefiever material exactitude is lacking, introduces moral 
exactitude, and establishes strict distinctions. Thanks to 
these two reasons, the tJdne and the mine are determiutMl 
with considerable precision in civil society; and one can 
understand how the rcddere suuvi may have appeared to 
moralists to be distinguished from other duties by an air of 
strict constraint and inflexible obligation which does not 
belong to the otliers. 

But, even in considering those questions which relate to 
justice, we shall sc(^ that duties become less and less fixed 
ill pro])ortion as tlie thing which is their object liccomes less 
and less clearly definable. I have just shown this in regal’d 
to usury: it is the same w’ith trade. Justice undoubtedly 
requires that one should not sell at tot) higli a jiriee, nor buy 
too (jheaply. But what is it to sell too dear, or to buy too 
cheap? This t^annot be defined. A celebrated socialistic 
school defines conimtn-ce as ‘•the art of buying for three cents 
what is worth six, and of selling fir six cents what is worth 
three.” But is a thing worth absolutely six cents, or thrtjo 
cents? Docs not ])olitical C(*onomy teach us that all valu(‘s 
are relative ; that what you buy for six cents is worth six 
cents to you, or yon would not buy it ; that what you sell for 
three cents is v^orlh only three cents to you, or you would 
not sell it? The value of a thing is tlie final sum agreed 
iqion by the buyer and seller after free discussion. This is 
th^ strict economic law. However, we feel plainly that he 
who takes advantage of the need of the seller, or of the nc'ed 
of the buyer, in order to buy a thing more cheaply, or to sell 
it at a higher price, does not act in a manner which can be 
called strictly just from a moral stand-point, whatever it 
may be from a legal point of view. But where shall avi} find 
a standard*? How far is it permissible to profit by the needs 
of one’s fellow-creatures? There can be no fixed law for 
this. 

' - 
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If tlie duties of justice are thus indefinite, even when 
exchange is in question, tliey will become still more so when 
we take a higlicr stand-point. The suu7n cuique does ncft 
apply to material things alone, but also to moral things. 
Here the duties of justice are certainly no less strict than 
in the former case. But it will be readily seen, that, from 
the very nature of their object, they resemble, in their indefi- 
iiitencss, and latitude of application, the duties which are 
called indefinite. 

For instance, let us consider the duties of distributive 
justice, the formula (jf which is, Rend(}r to each one accord- 
ing to his works. How can the relations of reward and merit 
])e settled with exactilude? For example, if it is asked; 
Who should be appointed to fill a certain position, either 
public or private ? every one will answer. The most worthy 
person. But the cpiestioii is, how to decide who is the most 
W(u*thy. Shall it be decided by age, or by merit? In the 
forjucr case you discourage talent: in tlie latter you discour- 
age labor. Now, labor and talent arc the two conditions of 
merit. Then let us consider talent : which shoidd we esteem 
most highly, solid or brilliant tahiiit, raj)idity of conception, 
or thoroughness of execution ? Clearly, no formula can here 
teach us how to distinguish between tlie mine and the thine. 
Each one must compose for himself all these ehunents, and 
draw from them a result, which will necessarily vary with 
different people. Such are the difficulties encountered by 
all who have to decide on the career of men or the choice of 
individuals. The same difficulties meet all who conduct 
examinations, confer prizes, have the direction of elections, 
eitlier literary or j)olitical, etc. In all these cases, which are 
innumerable, the siium cuique is essentially indefinite. Hence 
duty leaves much to the initiative and responsibility of each 
individual. 

Among the duties of justice is classed also *the .duty of 
gratitud^. Gratitude is certainly just as strict a duty as is 
legal justice. But how vague and indefinite is its applica- 
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tion ! I have sold you a liouse. What d(; you owe ino ? 
The price agreed upon. I have lent you a plough. What 
niust*you give back to me? A plough. Iliit I liave done 
you a service. What must you give back to me ? That is 
the question. Undoubtedly yon owe mo gratitude ; but iu 
what way? This is left entirely to the tact and the con- 
science of the individual. Here strict exactitude, far from 
being in conformity with the spirit of this kind of duty, is 
directly opposed to it. It is almost forbidden to pay casji 
down. For example, one who, having received a service 
from you, should rack his brains how to render you the same 
service the next da}’, would thereby prove a vanity aiid lack 
of delicacy such as make him dread remaining an 

instant under tlie yoke of a benefit, which would in itself be 
a sort of ijigratitudo.^ It is also indelicate to repay in a 
material way a moral service. What should one do, then, 
to show his gratitude? Sometimes this can be done by 
an cflicient service when an occasion naturally arises ; some- 
times by delicate attentions, by i^rools of fiffection, by acts 
which are beyond measurement and beyond rule. There 
are the same difficulties in regard to the duration of grati- 
tude. Unquestionably there are services for whicli one 
should be grateful all one's life. Is tins true of all? Is a 
single service done yiju, sufficient to bind you perj)otuall}% io 
take from you all your rights, to require of you an unlimited 
dependence? IIow many questions arise wbieli can be 
answered only by the heart! A¥liy is this? It is not at all 
du1S*to the nature of the duty considered abstractly, but only 
to the nature of the object, I lere, not tilings^ but feeling^i^ 
arc in question. Now, wliile things are ponderable, measur- 
able, and definite, the feelings can be tried by no weight, by 
no measure. The duty may be none the less strict, tliougli 
its application is indefinite. 

Kani'ha!^ several times enumerated among the strictest 

1 Just as the giving of a dinner immediately after having received a hciieiit 
is an imnolite politeness from its very haste. 
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duties that of treating man as a person, and not as a thing, 
of respecting him as an end in himself^ and not using him 
as a means — in a word, that of not making other men* our 
slaves. Nothing can bo clearer and more exact than this 
principle, so lung as we consider slavery either in its material 
or in its legal form ; that is to say, so long as we make it a 
fi^fted and definite t^^pc. But, beyond these limits, the duty 
becomes vague precisely like the indcifinite duties. For 
example, I represent slavery to myself very clearly under 
the form of a man loaded with chains, or confined in a cell; 
or I represent it by one attached to llic soil — that is, not 
being allowed to leave a cerlain givtm territory; or by one 
l)ought and sold, having a market prjce, or not having the 
right of property, or not being able to contract marringe, etc. 
Here are clear and definite features, by the aid of which I 
can easily give form to tlic duty mentioned above, not to 
treat man as a thing. But if I pass from pliysical and legal 
slavery to moral slavery, whicli is no less to bo condemned, 
by wliat signs shall I recognize it? If I exercise such an 
influence o^cr a man that at length I destroy his will, and 
make him the blind instrument of my passions or of my 
designs, is not this treating the man as a thing, and using 
liim as a means? Yet is tliere not a natural influence which 
men exercise over one another ? Is }iot this influence the 
best result of s{^cicty? Shall we condemn the authority 
exercised by the more ciilighteiicd over the ignorant, by 
man over woman, by age over youth ? Where, then, is the 
natural limit of this legitimate authority ? This eannd'^’be 
determined beforehand ly any formula, since here we have 
no longer a ])liysieal or legal state, but a state of the soul. 
The physical or legal state is a fixed aiid exact thing: the 
interior state of the soul is a variable and infinite thing, 
which cannot be brought under any absolute type, and in 
which we can find no strict boundary line betweeii .liberty 
and servitude. Hence comes the iudefiniteness of virtue 
when applied to this new field. 
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It is the same iu regard to our duties to ourselves. We 
shall alwaj^ find that definiteness in duty is due to tlie 
(Tefiifiteness of the ohjeet, and that the strictest duties be- 
come indefinite in proportion as the object itself becomes so. 
For example, it is a strict duty not to kill one's self: nothing 
could be more definite.^ But why? Because there is a 
decided and definite difference between life and d(^ath. 
There is no greater or lesser degree, intermediate between 
these two states. Whoever is not doa<l, is living tt) a certain 
extent ; and one cannot die without dying completely. Here 
is a clear and sharp distinction, which gives this duty an 
absolute precision. But consider, now, the duty of not in- 
juring one’s health — a duty which is evidently just as strict 
as the preceding, since it is its corollar}’. ('aiinot every one 
sec that Ibis duty becomes indcTmite bcc-ause health itself 
is indefinite ? Who can tell precisely what health is ? There 
is no such thing as absolute health. 'Every one suffers more 
or less in some particular. One who should attempt to 
fulfil strictly the duty of keeping well would then be con- 
stantly pre-occupied with thoughts of his condition, thus 
sacrificing more serious duties, and even injuring his health 
itself by taking too inueh care of it. Besides, just what 
ouglit one to do in order to keep well ? Should one weigh 
out one’s food, like (k)riiaro? Should one regulate his life 
as by clock-work? Should one, like Kant, jiiake it a rule 
never to speak in the ()pcii air, so as to avoid breathing 
through the mouth, which he belie vc*d to bi* injurious to th(j 
cliyjfct? Cannot every one see that these precautions are 
uiiwortliy of a man, and that frequently they militate against 
the very end which they are intended to serve ? One should, 
then, do as one can, and as one wills, provided that one avoids 
useless and unreasonable imprudences, and that one uses 


^ will not consider the difficulties which arise from the conflict 

of duties, of which I shall speak later (sec chap. vii.). For example, did not 
he who voluntarily threw himself into a gulf to save his country commit 
suicide ? and is not such a suicide legitimate ? 
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manly precautions with moderation. IJut do we not thus 
transform a strict duty into one that is indefinite ? This is 
the necessary result, not of the duty itself, but of the^sub- 
stance of the duty. 

Of all duties to ourselves, the one which seems to present 
the strictijst character is that of not lying. Here, again, it 
isj:he substance of the duty which occasions its exactitude. 
Wiiat, indeed, is the subject of this duty ? It is speech, and 
speech in its relation to thought. Now, speech, or articulate 
sound, is a material phenomenon which is limited and definite. 
One word is clearly distinguished from another word because 
of articulation. It is, then, an exact thing. Furthermore, 
each word corresponds to an idea ; and^any one who does not 
examine the matter too closely may readily believe that there 
is a strict and constant relation between the two. This rela- 
tion is at least sufficiently defined for all the practical purposes 
of life. For example, if any one asks you ; Did you see a 
certain person perform a certain action? tlie relation of the 
words to the ideas is sulTiciently exact to preveiit the question 
from having two meanings, and the words which can be used 
in reply will also have but one. Hence comes the strict obli- 
gation not to use words save for the expression of thought.^ 
But when this sort of duty is represented as absolutely strict, 
and without aii}^ iudefiniteiicss in application, it is because 
merely the expnjssioii of tliought by speech is considered. 
Now, this is far from being the sole manifestation of thought. 
Further, speech is here regarded merely as the expression of 
thought, while it is also the expression of the feelings. NBw, 

1 I would also remark, that, from a strict point of view, a pedantic morality 
might regard all rhetorical figiinis as violations ot the duty of sincerity. 

Achilles is a lion,*’ you say. No, he is not a lion : he is merely like a lion. 
You do not 8i)cak the exact truth. Insteafl of saying, lie is dead, mortnus est, 
the Latins said, Fvitt he once existed. That is not the whole truth. Why 
will you lead my miud away from the thing itself, and draw its attention to 
another idea which enfeebles Ihe truth? All these refinements of'lflngiiage 
are only weaker forms of crude truth, and consequently they are half false. 
Alcestes himself, in spite of his excessive severity, lies in saying, “ I do not 
my that,** when it is precisely what he means to say. 
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while the expression of thought may be the object of a strict 
and definit <3 law, is it the same with the expression of the 
fceliilgs? And if speech, as a means of expression, is amen- 
able to law, is the same thing true of the face, or of every 
other mode of expression ? 

Thus sometimes the things expressed are of an indefinite 
character, sometimes the medium of expression is itself 
indefinite. Hence the relation of the sign to the thing sig- 
nified becomes more and more vague, and at last can be 
subjected to no precise rule. Who can be under obligation 
to express with absolute correctness the interior state of his 
soul, since that is impossible? Who can bo under obligation 
to make note of all possible facial expressions, so as to apply 
each of them^to each of the states of the soul to which they 
naturally corresp(md ? No morality ever went so far as that, 
because it would 1)0 absurd. Rather, the language of the 
features has always been regarded as free from the dominion 
of tbe law which controls speech. For example, the wise 
man is commanded to hide his suffering under the mask of 
serenity: we admire a man who cun smile while suffering 
anxiety and anguish of mind. But to keep a placid coun- 
tenance when the heart is breaking, is not this really to 
eliange the relation between the sign and the thing signi- 
fied? What difference is there between a ])hysiciau wlio 
deceives his patient bv words, and a friend who deceives 
you by Ids looks and smiles? Will you tell a woman who, 
in spite of herself, feels a passion against which she struggles, 
thilt, to be sincere, she ought to express this passion in lier 
looks and her features? Most certainly not. Whence come 
these differences? From the fact, that as the physiognomy 
gives a succession of varying and indefinite signs, ^ for wljich 

^ I auj far from meaning that one may not lie with one’s physiognomy, as 
when, for instance, one shows a friendlj’^ face to one whom one is dctcrmin«Hl 
to ruii^ • . 

“ I embrace my rival, but it is that I may strangle him/' 

But I do say that tbe duty becomes indefinite in proportion as the signs 
become more vague. 
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110 exact alphabet can be given, we have been let! to permit, 
to this language a certain latitude which articq-lato speech 
is not allowed. * ^ 

We have just seen that the greater part of the duties 
called definite become indefinite when circumstances are 
altered. Conversely, indefinite duties become strictly de- 
lined when circumstances are clianged. For example, we 
say that the duty of doing good to men is an indefinite duty ; 
because no one can determine d priori the when, how, or 
how much (^tpiando^ quomodo^ qaantimi). 

But imagine a rich man in the presence of one who is 
dying of hunger: could any one say that the duty of the 
former to help tlie latter is an indefinite duly, which leaves 
liim at all at liberty to defer its fidrdment? Certainly not: 
the definiteness of the circumstances renders the duty equally 
precise, more so, perliaps, than any duty wJiatever of justice. 
All the elementary duties of charity are of this sort. So are 
those which were recognized even by the most ignorant of 
the ancients, which Cicero rehearses: “To give fire to him 
who asks it, to show the w’ay to him who is lost, to give 
honest advice to one who is making iq) his mind,” etc. 
Those elementary duties are included in the duties of be- 
nevolence and humanity. Yet they are definite duties. 
But vary and multiply the circumstances, and the duty of 
Iiumanity then becomes more and more indefinite, in pro- 
])ortioii as it concerns more complex situations, or goods 
of a more ethereal nature, such as consolation, iristruetioii, 
labor, etc. • 

A more profound theory of definite and indefinite duties 
is that which bases the former upon the idea of right. A 
definite duty is one which eorrcs2)onds to the right (which 
can never be violated under any pretext). An indefinite 
duty is one for which there is no corresponding right : thus- 
it is said, justice is a definite dut}^ because it is resp'i^.t for 
the rights of others (not taking the property, or the life, or 
the honor, of citizens). Charity is an indefinite duty, be- 
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cause no man has a right to the charity of others. As a 
corollary tc^ this theory, it is adcleil that right implies the 
powdV of constraint: this is why you can he compelled to 
j)ractice justice, but not charity. 

Nothing can be truer than this tlieory up to a certain 
point, and there is danger of dc&troying, in tiying to per- 
fect, it. It is certain that we must in tlie first jilace make 
sure that rights will be respected, and for this purpose we 
must admit that there is something invi()lahlc to which defi- 
nite duty coiTOSponds. I will readily grant this, provided 
it is admitted that this is merely the niinimiim, and that the 
domain of right includes much more than that which can 
he accom[)lisln;d under constraint. 

It is the same with right as with duly. Somc'tinics it is 
definite, sometimes indefinite. It is dcrmit(‘ whenever it can 
be represented under a material form, exerting itself within 
time and space, in concrete and dclerminahle acts. It is 
here, in this domain, that const raint is a legitimate and 
possible means of action. Hut, beyond and above this, there 
is another, a purely moral, domain from which right is not 
absent, hut in wliicli it becomes indefinite, like duty itself, 
and where constraint is inapplicable. F or instance, liberty 
of tliought is a right ; and consequently it is a duly in strict 
justice not to interfere with other men's liberty id‘ thouglit, 
so far as that does not itself interfere witli others. Very 
well; but, when this right is reiiresented as soniething invio- 
lable and absolute, it is always implied that this refers to 
tlm^exterior expression of the thouglit, as by the publication 
of a book, or by public speaking. It is on condition that yon 
give to this right this material and external form or symbol, 
that you will find in it something fixed and definite before 
which all constraint should pause. But putting aside the 
very complicated question of the conllict of rights, as we 
have #jhst* before set aside that of the conllict of duties, 
it must he said that the right goes far beyond the limits here 
established. Men have a right to free thought, not only 
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externally, but internally. Frcedoin of the press concerns, 
or seems to concern, only writers ; ^ but freedonj^ of internal 
thought is the right of each one of us. Now, this interior 
freedom cannot be affected by the action of the state (except 
indirectly by the repression of the other), but it may be 
assailed and vicdaled at any moment by any one of us in his 
relations to otliers. It may be so in education, for instance, 
if the method of authority is abused, if laws are laid down 
without permitting or teaching the mind to discover tlicm for 
itself. It may be so in the intercourse of intelligent minds 
with those which are not so, by presenting to the latter 
only one side of a subject, while knowing that tney are inca- 
pable of perceiving tlu; oilier williout assistance. There is, 
tlien, a source of oppression which has no material and fixed 
standard, but which, iiushed to an extreme, would result in 
the actual annihilation of individual freedom. Yet who can 
fix the ijrecise limit and degree of tliis? For instance, how 
can we determine to what extent the method of authority 
should be adopted in education?- We may, indeed, say that 
it is the duty of education to offer the greatest possible 
freedom to the disci^de. But the quantum of this liberty 
cannot be determined in advance, for it depends upon the 
pupil's strengtli of mind. Moreover, luiwcvcr strong be may 
be, it is necessary to furnish him with the materials for 
thought before he knows how to use them; and therefore 
the method of authority is, to some extent, necessary and 


1 This is why tlip common people have never taken nj> this cause cntffhsi- 
astically, except as a pretext. It is not the same with liberty of conscience, 
the ripfht of ])roperty, etc. 

2 We know that the analytical method, which coiniiels the mind of the 
pupil to find for itself the desired solution, is better suited to develop mental 
ireedom than is the synth<*tie method, wlii<*h d<‘duecH the solution from prin- 
ciples previously laid down. Hut, would it not he ridieiilons to make it a duty 
to prefer analysis to synthesis ? Do wo not know that the choi<;e must depend 
on a thousand things, especially the ability of the teacher, sinpc il^is very 
difbcnlt to teach by analysis ? It has lieeii said a thousand times, that the 
teacher should follow the Socratie method ; but it is much easier to say that 
than to do it. Only one Socrates has ever lived 
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inevitable. The same is true of intercourse between the 
wise and the simple. To tell the latter every thing, would 
be tfi* make them absolutely incapable of choosing, for it is 
frequently in this that wisdom itself consists. It follows 
that the right of thinking for one's self (excepting as re- 
gards the material symbol of a book or of speech) is 
essentially indefinite, and that the duties which correspond 
to it are equally so. 

We may say the same thing of freedom of conscience as of 
freedom of thought. So long as we represent it to ourselves 
by means of material symbols (such, for example, as the right 
of assembling togullier in a temple, of writing and speaking 
freely, of praying in a certain way, of making use of certain 
ceremonies, etc.), the right is perfectly definite, and the 
duty corresponding to such a riglit is definite. But I say 
that the right goesTar beyond this, for it is not enough to be 
respected materially : I have a right to be respected morally. 
Whoever insults my failli or my opinion, not only grieves 
and wounds me (which might be contrary merely to charity), 
but also tends to the interdiction of the public expression 
of rny belief, and thus he assails my right and my freedom. 
For instaiKre, individuals are fully justified in saying that 
their liberty is assailed wdiun their opinions are represented 
as shameful, odious, subversive; for by this means a in*ejudico 
against them is created, so that those who mentally hold the 
same opinions will be afraid (jr ashamed to profess them. 
But the very same unbedievers Avho eoniplain that they arc 
slai'fdered, do not think it wrong when they themselves act in 
a precisely similar way, in accusing the opinions contrary to 
theirs of being silly, blind, and degrading superstitions, etc. : 
thus they also create a prejudice against these same doc- 
trines, and it takes a certain amount of courage to risk the 
loss of human respect.^ But to wdiat extent should we 

1 It is quite true, that, in actual society (outside of certain tlefmite circles), 
it takes quite as much courage to have a great <lc*!il of faitli as it does to he 
very scexitical. Only moderate oxduions i»revail, aud are well received — or 
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carry this respect for tlic beliefs of others ? Who can answer? 
Should we carry it so far as to pay no attention Jo them, and 
neither combat nor refute them ? But this would reqViire'a 
prelimiiiarv truce between all opinions, for it is just that 
when one is attacked he should defend himself. Such a 
truce would be a pure chimera. Moreover, it is ray right, 
npt only to profess the truth, but to propagate it. I can- 
not believe that 1 possess the truth without believing that 
others are in error: if so, must it not be my duty to un- 
deceive men ? And, if it is my duty, it is plain!}' my right. 
Thus neither criticism, discussion, nor polemics, can be for- 
bidden. But, looking at the matter more closely, we shall 
see that the most ()fTei]si\(‘ tl}iiig that can be said to a man 
is, that he is iiiistak(ui. Iii whatever way this may be done, 
he will always think it done badly, and will take offence. 
All who have ever been engaged in a ‘ controversy, know 
that there is but one way of satisfying the adversary with 
whojii one argiu's; and that is, to tell him that he is right. 
T am und(‘r obligation to respect your rights, but not your 
susceptibility ; I owe respect to your character, but not to 
your errors; and an excess of ixiliteness miglit be treason to 
the truth. Again, if an opinion is not immoral, I certainly 
ought not to regard it as being so; but, if it is, why should 
I not say so? I ought not to call a noble and generous 
faith an ignoble superstition ; but, if there is such a thing 
as an ignoble su}>erstiiion, why should 1 not say so? From 
all the^e considerations, we s<‘(‘ how delicate and difficult a 
matter it is to fix the limits which shall separate criticism 
from abuse. Al)usc violates the liberty of another, but the 
renunciation of all criticism violates my own. There must 
be a mean between the tw'o which cannot be fixed by any 


wliat is preferred still waorc, silence is enjoined. Prom tliis we see how con- 
trary to free thought is the system of mutual reeriininations; for tends to 
produce a negative and dull mediocrity, which is not without hypocrisy. 
Those who attack faith most violently as being under suspicion of hypocrisy, 
do not see that they contribute to this result quite as much as do the others. 
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absolute rule. The duty is, then, indefinite, because the 
right itself ^s so.^ 

Ae* a criterion for definite and indefinite duties, it has 
been said that the first, corresponding to rights, may be en- 
forced by constraint, and that the second cannot be. For 
instance, we may constrain a man to pay his debts : we can- 
not constrain liim to give alms. This criterion is altogether 
insufficient for these reasons : — 

First, It does not ax>x)ly to every case — for instance, to our 
duties toward ourselves ; for a man cannot constrain himself 
by force to fulfil liis duties toward himself. The duty of 
telling the truth cannot be enforced by constraint — except 
so far as it is a social dui}'. Even in matters of social duty, 
there arc definite duties which cannot be enforced by con- 
straint; for in'stance, distributive justice, gratitude, and tiie 
duties of sons to llieir parents, are definite, but constraint 
can be ax^plicd only so far as they are material. For ex- 
anijile, the law will (iomx)el a son to give his father food, but 
it will not conix)el him t<» love and rcsx)cct him in his heart.*-^ 
Must wo, then, regard family duties as indefinite? 

Second, The right of constraint cannot serve to compel 
recognition of the right ; for it is itself but a consecxuence of 
that right, and can be erai)loycd only on condition that the 
right which is to be x>roteeted lias been previously estab- 
lished. It is not the right of constraint upon which the 
other right is based, but that other right involves as its cor- 
ollary the right of constraint.'" Hence, to know just how far 
I n^y make use of constraint (that of the laAv) to compel 
respect for my conscience and my faith, I must first know 


1 Excellent remarks upon duty in a case of pliilosophical controversy will 
be found in Tliiirot’s liook: La Jiaison ct V Entendemcnt (Paris, 1SS3), t. i., p. 328. 

2 Ilere, too, duty cannot be strictly determined, save from the material 
point of view. One shoi Id never be lacking in respect to one’s parents in 
material things: but, as interior respect, that does not depend upon the 
will; foif no ellTort could uake mo wisU to respect one whom I should see and 
know to bo in a conditioi’ which is unworthy of respect. 

'* See this deduction ii Kant, Rechtslehrc. 
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how far this right extends. It is not until the true limits of 
abuse and criticism are determined that I (or the law in my 
place) may compel the cessation of abuse. And just, here 
we encounter tluit almost insuperable difficult}'’ in this prob- 
lem, which has led right-minded people to agree more and 
more fully in demanding that no constraint shall be em- 
ployed in this case, believing that the reconciling of liberties 
will be better accomplished by custom and by reciprocal 
concessions than by a rude intervention from without, which 
always threatens to strike down the right when striking at 
an abuse. 

Tliird, In some cases a desire for liberty "‘s all that is 
needed for its exercise : the violation of the right consists, 
then, in blinding the desire, or puttiifg it to sleep. This is 
the case in moral or intellectual tyranny. In such a case 
the right of constraint is impossible, so dong as the right is 
unconscious of its own violation ; and it becomes unnecessary 
so soon as this consciouMiess is aroused. For instance, you 
desire to retain me in intellectual servitude ; but so soon as 
I perceive this, I have onh" to will, and the servitude ceases. 
You give me poor reasons : I liave only to make objections, 
and you will he forced to give me good ones. If, however, 
I do not perceive any thing of this, of wdiat use will m}^ right 
to force you to respect my reason be to me ? 

Finally, to sum uj) this whole discussion, if you consider a 
duty in itself, in relation to its form, you will sec that there 
is no such thing as an indefinite duty. A duty is a duty : 
if it wxre not completely a duty, it \vould not be one ^ all. 
To. admit that a duty may be indcfijiitc in itself and in its 
essence, is to admit that it is not entirely a duty, that it is 
so more or less, which is a contradiction. In this sense, 
every duty is definite. 

On the other hand, if we consider duty in relation to its 
substance, to the thing commanded, we shall see Ahat the 
duty is absolutely definite only when its substance is a 
physical, limited, and measurable object, recognizable by 
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definite signs. But so soon as duty rises higher, when it 
applies to njore spiritual tilings, to the soul, to the feelings, 
and, ‘generally speaking, to any object whatever whose 
nature is undefined, then the duty itself becomes undefined. 
This is what is signified by the expression indefinite duties, 
which, far from designating the lowest and least of our 
duties, refers, on the contrary, to those that are noblest, 
purest, and most spiritual. 



CHAPTER IV. 


RIGHT AND DUTY. 

rXlHUS far we ha\e inquired into the nature and the basis 
of duty, without concerning ourselves with another 
idea which is in a certain sense correlative to it, and is rarely 
separated from it; that is, the idea of right. It was only 
incidentally that this idea was introduced in the preceding 
chapter. Yet, according to certain schools, right is the basis 
and essential principle of duty : it is because there are rights 
that there are duties. Hence the idea of right should pre- 
cede that of duty, and it is only by establishing the former 
that we can obtain a firm foundation for the latter. Accord- 
ing to other philosophers, on the contrary, right is based 
upon duty. It is necessary to investigate this question. 
Let us first endeavor to determine what we are to under- 
stand by the word right (droit'), 

Leibnitz gives a definition of right (droit) which may 
serve as our point of departure: “Right” (droit) j he says, 
“ is a moral power^ as duty is a moral necessity.” To com- 
prehend this definition thoroughly, we must first distinguish 
the different meanings of the word. ^ 

The name droit ^ is given, first, to that science which 
devotes itself to defining the riglits of man, either natural, 
civil, or international. Hence comes what we call civil law 
(droit civil), international law (droit des gens), natural law 
(droit iiaturel), penal law (droit p^nal), etc. All of these 

[1 The whole force of this introduction depends upon the* facUthat in 
French droit has a wider and more varied signihcation than right in English. 
This is obvious from the text. — 7>an«.] 
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special sciences are included in a more general one, which 
is called le^JOroit (Doctrine of rights). 

If from the science of law (droit) we pass to its object, 
which bears the same name, we shall find that the word still 
has two meanings. 

1. It means, taken abstractly, that civil or natural law 
(droit) which regulates the relations between men or citi- 
zens, and which tells them what is forbidden or permitted. 
Hence the earh’' jurisconsults, adopting a somewhat doubtful 
etymology, derived the jus justum (droit) ivom jusmm 
(that which is ordained). It is in this sense that Alcestes, 
in The Muanthroiye^ uses tlie word droit when he says, — 

** When I have oi^my side droii^ good sense and equity.” 

% 

Here he evidently means that justice, or abstract right, is 
on his side and against his adversary. Droit here signifies 
the law of right itself. 

2. But the word has still another application, and this is 
the one whose true and exact meaning should be carefully 
studied. Right (droit) is a prerogative belonging to men, 
which they may exercise if they see fit. Thus, to have the 
right of possession, means to have the prerogative and the 
power of jiossessing : to have the right to marry, means to 
have the prerogative and the power of marrying. It is in 
this sense, the true sense of the word, that Leibnitz could 
say that droit (right) is a ‘‘moral power.” 

From this latter meaning we can readily return to tlie 
i)ref?eding ones, and familiarize ourselves with the usual 
equivocations to which this expression gives rise. 

Tlius man receives from nature or society certain ajyti- 
tudcB or powers: these are his rights (droits). The law 
(natural or civil) which regulates these powers, and deter- 
mines their relations, is the droit ; and the science which 
investigates this law is also the droit. Thus the science, the 
law, and the power, bear the same name ; and it may be 
said that a jurisconsult is one who takes for his study the 
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science {droit') which has for its object the law (called droiCy 
which regulates the relations between the prer9gatives or 
aptitudes (called droiU) of men or of citizens, * * 

Having cleared away these equivocations, let us try ta 
understand distinctly the meaning of Leibnitz’ definition ; 
Right is a moral j)owcr. 

(xcnerally speaking, we call any cause which is capable of 
producing or of arresting an action, a potver or force. Thus, 
in mechanics, every thing which causes motion or repose is 
called a force. Now, any thing which is able to arrest the 
action of a force or a power, may justly itself be called a 
force or power, whatever may be its nature otherwise. For 
instance, suppose I have in my hands a hammer, and that 
before me lies a sleeping child. Undoubtedly, if I choose, I 
can break the chihrs head with the hammer; yet I do not 
do it; however groat may be the force at nty command, there 
is something present which stops me — an invisible, ideal 
obstacle, more forcible than all my force, a power more 
powerful than all my power, and sufficient to disarm mine. 
This power, of which the child is not even conscious, is the 
right which every living creature of my species has to retain 
its life, so long as it does not assail that of another. 

Do 3'ou say that in this case the power that arrests me is 
my sympathy, my feeling for a weak and innocent creature, 
rather than a right of which I am not even thinking at the 
moment? A different example wdll give an eciually clear 
illustration. I find a treasure. I know to whom it belongs, 
but no one save myself knows of its existence. He is iich, 
I am poor. Thus there is no chance for any feeling of 
sympathy, I have the physical power to appropriate the 
treasure, but I am arrested by the thought that it does not 
belong to me, but to another. That something which arrests 
me, which counterbalances the physical power that I could 
so easily exercise, is right. , • ^ 

Right is, then, a x>owcr, a force, since it arrests the action 
of a person’s power and force. Yet it is not a physical force 
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of the same nature with that which it arrests. There is 
nothing in^the object of the right, nothing in the person who 

tlfe subject of the right, which is of such a nature as to 
oppose any obstacle to my force. Mechanics cannot find 
here the equivalent of the hidden or latent force which 
might, but does not, act. It is a power, but it is a moral 
power. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to call this power ideal, 
rather than moral. Moral power is a force acting in con- 
junction with reflection and conscience, an energy, a true 
activity, like virtue. But right may exist without being 
exercised : it may exist when the one possessing it is igno- 
rant of it (as in the case of the unconscious owner of the 
treasure, or as in that of the sleeping child). We have here 
a power which is accompanied neither by energy, nor by 
effort, nor by actron, yat which arrests me just as effectually 
as if it were a pliysical force equal to my own. This power 
consists simply in an idea — the idea that a certain object 
does not belong to me, that a certain man is my fellow- 
creature. This is an ideal power, and this ideal power is 
what I call the right. 

Let us aj)ply this idea to every case in which what we call 
right becomes manifest to us. We shall see that we can 
always do so witli good reason. 

There arc three prineijjal cases : either I have the power 
without having the right, or I have the right without having 
the power, or I have at the same time both the power and the 
right. In the first case my power surpasses my right, in 
the second it is inferior to it, and in the third they are equal. 
When my power surpasses the right, one force absorbs 
another ; but the latter does not cease to exist ; and, although 
destitute of power, it is none the less a force. We see the 
same thing in the second case ; for, if I have the right with- 
out having the power, I compel my oppressor to exert a 
greater degree of force than he would otherwise have needed. 
Por instance, an oppressed nation compels its oppressor to 
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use more effort and more violence than would be necessary 
if the people were voluntarily obedient. Thus vje see that 
right is a force which counterbalances power. Finally, ^hen* 
the power is equal to the right, we may say that there is a 
double power, as in the case of parents, where there is both 
physical power and that of reason. 

Unquestionably there are cases in which the right seems 
destitute of any power — for instance, when he who possesses 
it is unconscious of it, and makes no effort to defend or 
recover it, as in the case previously cited of a treasure, the 
very existence of which is unknown to the true owner. But 
here it is the same with right as with duty. Duty is a 
necessity which does not necestitat(*, any thing, and right is 
a power which is powerless. This is why the one is a moral 
necessit}’, and the other is a moral, or ideal, i)owcr. In other 
words, right, like duty, is only an idea. An idea does not 
act by itself. Human activity must always take the initia- 
tive. Physical force can, then, always override the idea, and 
sometimes can even do this without any extra exertion. 
Nevertheless, the idea remains, and it exerts its power cither 
through the conscience, or in the memory, of men; and 
finally, even if all these means of action are interdicted, it 
still survives. Oppressed, despoiled, vanquished, it is yet 
more noble than that which defies it, and more sovereign 
than that which tramples it in the dust. 

The idea of right having been made clear by the preced- 
ing explanations, let us now consider what is its basis, and 
whether right is founded upon duty, or duty upon right.^ 

If right is anterior to duty, we must admit that it is 
founded upon the very nature of man, and that it is anterior 
to all morality. But we may answer this question in various 
ways. We may say with Spinoza, Hobbes, and Proudhon, 
that right (droit^ is based upon force ; or with certain social- 
ists, that it is founded upon necessity; or finally, vidth Jvant, 
and above all with Fichte, that its basis is human liberty. 

The first theory, which bases right upon force, is simply 
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the suppression of right itself. If we use the word force or 
power equi^jocally ; if, with Spinoza, we distinguish two kinds 
df states — the state of nature and the state of reason ; and 
if we base the right upon the power of reason — then we 
merely express in other words the same idea which I have 
already explained; that is, that right is an ideal power. 
But we still need to explain why this power is not invaria- 
bly the strongest. The antinomy of force and right shows 
plainly that there is in right something ideal, which is always 
sacred, even though it may never he visibly realized. Now, 
what we need to explain is, how an idea can be able to arrest 
force, or, if it does not arrest it, how it is able to judge and 
condemn it. If there is not something which is called duty, 
why should force be^arrested by any thing ? Suppress the 
idea of duty and phenomena wdll no longer have any law but 
the laws of physicfe : every thing which is, ought to be ; and, 
as Hobbes says, every thing which is necessary is legitimate. 

The theory which bases right upon necessity seems at first 
more generous than the preceding, but in an ultimate analysis 
it comes to the same thing. In fact, necessity is something 
vague and indefinite : we need every thing which we desire. 
To base right upon necessity is equivalent to saying, with 
Hobbes, that every man has a right to every thing that he 
desires. But, as he may desire every thing, this is the same 
as saying that he has a right to every thing ; and as every 
man has the same right to every thing, this will mean the 
war of all against all. In such a war, who shall bo arbitrator 
if ttot force, or, if it is desired to avoid using force, a con- 
vention which must itself be sustained by force ? If necessity 
is not understood to mean every kind of desire in general, 
but only what are called legitimate and necessary desires, 
who shall fix the limit of the legitimate and necessary? 
Shall it be confined to the strictest sense — that is, what is 
necesgary* to sustain life ? Then all the most noble and 
charming gifts of the imagination will bo proscribed as illicit 
and corrupting. Shall we admit superfluities as well as 
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necessaries? To what superfliiities shall the right of each 
be limited? Finally, does necessity include t^ie free and 
natural exercise of our faculties? Then we pass lAicon- 
sciously over to the third theory, which bases right, not 
upon feeling or necessity, but upon liberty. 

This third theory is the most solid and noble. It assumes 
hyman liberty as a fact. Man is free, and this freedom makes 
him a moral personality. Now, it is said, it is the essential 
characteristic of liberty that it is inviolable ; for, when we 
speak of freedom, we speak of a power whose essence it is 
to choose between two actions, and consequently to be the 
cause of the action chosen. Whoever abridges our liberty 
acts, then, in opposition to the nature of things. Tlius he 
destroys the very essence of man. To overpower or restrict 
one’s liberty is to transform him from a person to a thing. 
Hence liberty is sacred ; it is the basis of right ; and, having 
postulated right, duty naturally flows from it. In a word, 
the formula of this theory is, that freedom is necessarily free, 
and that it would be a self-contradiction were it otherwise. 
Right is simply the liberty of freedom. This proposition, 
‘‘ Human personality is Inviolable,” is, then, to use the lan- 
guage of Kant, an analytical proposition; that is to say, 
the attribute of the proposition is inevitably included in the 
subject. 

According to this theory, nothing can be simpler than the 
question of moral obligation. Duty is a self-evident conse- 
quence of right, and right is a self-evident consequence of 
liberty. Consequently it is unnecessaiy to seek for«any 
higher principle as the basis of obligation. Nothing can be 
simpler, doubtless, but nothing can be less certain. 

When it is stated as a self-evident proposition, ‘‘The 
human personality is inviolable,” what is meant ? Is it in- 
violable in fact, or in justice ? In fact ? Plainly not, since 
every day right utters its protest against force. In justice ? 
This remains to be proved. Inviolable may mean either of 
two things — something that cannot be violated, or something 
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that ought not to be so. Now, personality is not inviolable 
ill the former sense : it undoubtedly can be, since it so often 
is, violated. Then, it is only in the second sense that it is 
inviolable, but to say that it ought not to be violated is to 
say that it is the duty of others not to violate it. But why 
is it their duty? This is the point to be explained. To 
admit as a self-evident fact that the moral personality is 
inviolable in the second sense of that word, is to admit the 
existence of a self-evident primitive duty. To do this is not 
basing duty upon right. Suppose that, as yet, there were 
no such thing us duty : then I see no reason why human 
personality should be more sacred than any thing else. 
Whence comes this sa(u*ed character which I arbitrarily 
impute to it? Setting aside the idea of duly, liberty is, in 
my view, no more precious than any other force of nature. 
If I may divert a brook from its natural cliannel, I do not 
see why I ma}'' not turn the liberty of another away from its 
natural course to subscu*ve my own interests. 

It may be said that the essential character of liberty is 
that it is free, and that therefore, if we constrain the liberty 
of another, we violate the nature of things, and commit a 
self-evident contradiction. According to tliis hypothesis, 
injustice is an absurdity. But I answer, that, in the strict 
meaning of the word, what is absurd is absolutely impossible : 
a self-evident contradiction is inconsistent with existence. 
From the very fact that a thing is absurd, contrary to the 
nature of things, it is clear that it does not, and can not, exist. 
Heace, if I violate liberty, I undoubtedly do what is unjust, 
bad, and absurd morally, but not logically. Such an act can- 
not be contrary to the nature of things, since it is a reality. 
Doubtless it is impossible that a free will should not be a 
free will; but then, in that sense, I am utterly powerless 
against it. I cannot do violence to the interior will of one 
who d|?sires to resist my constraint. But that the free will, 
inevitably free in itself, should be so also in its manifesta- 
tions, in the exercise of its powers ; that it should be so in 
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speech, in labor, in the things acquired, etc. — all this is by no 
means inevitable, nor is it logically implied in thp conception 
of a free will. It is, then, by a gratuitous affirmatioft that 
we pass from the inviolability of the free will, considered in 
itself, to that of its external manifestations ; for it is passing 
from the first meaning of the word to its second, from that 
T\jhich cannot be violated to that which ougJit not to be so. 
Free will, considered in itself, cannot be violated ; and con- 
sequently it is superfluous to say that it ought not to be so. 
Taken in its manifestations, it undoubtedly ought not to be 
violated, but it can be : and it is necessary to demonstrate 
why this should not be done. In a word, the i)roposition, 
“ Human personality is inviolable/’ is thoroughl}^ analytical 
in the first sense, but it is also useless and tautological: in 
the second sense it is true and instructive, but it is synthet- 
ical, and requires demonstration; it is^not a self-evident 
proposition, and cannot serve as the foundation of morality. 

Hence I do not believe that duty is based upon right. Is 
it true that right is based upon duty? No more so than the 
converse. See, for instance, how a distinguished moralist 
has expressed himself : 

“ The law of duty imprints upon my whole being, upon all my facul- 
ties, and above all upon my liberty, the august character with which it 
is itself invested ; for he who desires the end, desires tlie means also. It 
is this which makes me an object to be respected by my fellow-creatures, 
and makes them the object of my respect. It is this which constitutes 
me a person — that is to say, a being who belongs only to himself : it is 
this, finally, which constitutes right; right exists only through dutjii^' ^ 


I cannot accept this point of view, which returns to what 
I have already called purely formal moral science; which 
calls duty a principle, instead of calling it what it really is 
— a consequence. It is duty, you say, which imprints dig- 
nity upon my faculties. Then they have none in themselves 
if the law of duty is taken away. But, if this is true, whence 


1 Ad. Franck, Morale pour ious. 
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does dut}" itself come ? Are there not, among other duties, 
duties towari^ myself, such as temperance ? What obligation 
is*theib to the fulfilment of these duties if not that of re- 
specting my own faculties? And if these faculties have 
ill themselves no dignity, nothing august and sacred, why 
should I be re(3[uired to respect, and not to degrade, them ? 
For instance, why ought I to prefer the goods of the soul to 
those of the body ; and, among the goods of the soul, why 
prefer those of the mind and heart to those of the i)assions ? 
Similarly, if human nature has not already in itself, as it 
exists in my fellow-creatures, sometlhng august and sacred 
(homo res sacra homini)^ wliy should I be required to respect 
in them something whicli lias no intrinsic value? Are we 
not turning in a vicious circle if we bas(» duty upon the re- 
sjiect due to human nature, and this respect itself upon the 
law of duty? If there were no difference between man and 
the brutes, there would be no re.ason why a man should not 
treat himself and liis fellow-creatures as lie would the brutes. 
If man were not composed of soul and bod}% there would be 
no reason why he should, in himself or in others, i>rcfer the 
soul to the body. If there were not a conimon bond of iden- 
tity and community of nature between mtn, there would be 
no reason why one ought to treat one's fellow-creatures as 
brothers. Thus the dignity of human nature is not based 
upon duty : it is upon the dignity of human nature, which 
is the same in others as in ourselves, that duty is founded. 

Thus I do not admit either that <luty is based iqioii right, 
or th»t right is based upon duty. But duty and right are 
established at the same time, in the same act, by the same 
principle, the principle of the essential perfection of the liu- 
man being — in a word, upon the dignity of man, on which I 
am not at liberty to infringe, either in myself or in another. 

Let us recall some of the principles already stated, and 
we shajyt see liow from these same principles may flow two 
series of consequences, one of which constitutes the philoso- 
phy of duty, and the other the philosophy of right. 
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I cannot, it has been said, conceive the perfection of nay 
being without desiring it. This superior wil^ in so far as 
it commands the inferior will, is duty^ ^ * 

But this perfection which duty enjoins upon me, and * 
which is tlie object of virtue, is such that it must be attained 
by the efforts of each individual. One of the characteristics 
.of the essential perfection of man is, that the individual him- 
self is able to ac(iuire a constantly increasing perfection, and 
is himself responsible for doing so. We all feel that a per- 
fection whicli is obtained by our own exertions is superior 
to that which we acquire b}*^ means of others. This indi- 
vidual responsibility in its characteristic perfection is wliat 
I call rigid. 

Suppose that the moral nature of man had no character- 
istic excellence, no intrinsic value, and that good could be 
measured only by ideasure ; then there* would be no right; 
for how could my pleasure or my pain present any obstacle 
to the desir(5s of another ? The pleasure of one is wortli just 
as much as the pleasure of another : if you enjoy an object, 
I do not see why 1 should not enjo}’' it too. Hence arise 
inevitable conflicts, and the right of force. If I refrain from 
appropriating the life, the labor, the honor, the liberty, of my 
fellow-creatures, if I silence my own ai)petitcs, if 1 lay down 
my arms before that wliicli is not myself, it is because 1 have 
before me an ideal olqect which restrains my physical power, 
and places an obstacle before it in my conscience ; and this 
ideal object is the same which I feel within myself, and which 
enjoins upon me duty toward myself; it is human dfgnity, 
the essential i)erfection of the human being. None of the 
human goods which I have just enumerated have any value 
except as they arc related to this ideal perfection, to this 
2 ^ure essence, of which they arc cither the conditions, the ele- 
ments, or the means of action. For instance, life is the 
stratum even of human personality; material goods are its 
appendages and auxiliaries; honor, conscience, liberty^ arc 
its constituent parts ; the family, the country, are its comple- 
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inent. Just as these are the highest goods for me, so they 
are the highfjst goods for others ; and my conscience tells, 
me thali I ought not to injure them in the case of another 
any more than in my own. 

But just as I might injure another by doing him too much 
harm, so I might injure him by doing him too much good, 
or at least by ill-judged benefits. Just here individual 
responsibility becomes an essential part of right. For ex- 
ample, if, instead of attempting to take the lives of my fel- 
low-creatures, I assume the sole care of supporting their lives; 
if, instead of depriving them of the fruits of their labor, I 
find a means for releasing them from all labor; if I make 
their families my own ;^if I devote niy country, my religion, 
iny will, not to. their oppression, but, on the contrary, to 
making them happy, as I believe — yet in this case, as in 
the other, by depriving them of all individual effort, of all 
responsibility, of all proper activity, I shall equally violate 
the right. A happy slave is more oppressed than a wretched 
free man : tliis fact was never comprehended by those who 
contrasted the happy condition of the negroes in America 
with the precarious and anxious existence of European work- 
men. It is the mark of man’s superiority that he feels that 
he is not himself save in a state of independence and free- 
dom, and that it is his right to procure his own liappiness. 

We see thus that right is the consequence of each man's 
responsibility to himself : it is the faculty of aiding in work- 
ing out his own destiny. 

It Ik in this sense that it is perfectly correct to say that 
human personality is inviolable, that man is an end in him- 
self. We may grant that in this sense duty is based upon 
right; for it is because man is an end in himself, that duty 
forbids any attack upon his faculties. But it would be 
equally correct to say conversely that right is based upon 
duty, for it 'is because I am required to aid in working out 
niy own destiny that I am an end in myself. In reality, as 
We have seen, neither of them is based upon the other, but 
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both rest upon the same foundation — the perfection of the 
human being, a principle whose essential con<Jition is, that 
each man shall be responsible for his own destiny. • 

To carry these investigations farther would be to leave 
my chosen field. It is enough to have shown how the phi- 
losophy of duty is united with the philosophy of right, and 
how at the same time they are independent of each other. 



CHAPTER V. 


DIVISION OF DUTIES. 

T he question as to the division of duties is ordinarily 
reserved for practical morality. Philosophers are gen- 
erally contented with establishing in theoretic morality the 
idAa of duty : the question of duties is reserved for the sec- 
ond part of the scien«. Indeed, were this question merely 
one of classification and a convenient arrangement for the 
study and expositign of special duties, it might be granted 
that it is the natural introduction to practical ethics. But 
the question is of greater importance, and affects the very 
essence of duty; for the point is to decide what is its 
domain, how far it extends, whether humanity is its sole 
object, or whether, on the contrary, the circle of our obli- 
gations extends above or below us. 

Man may contemplate himself either in relation to himself, 
or to his fellow-creatures, or to the beings which are inferior 
to him (animals, and even plants and elements), or to what- 
ever is superior to him — sjjirits, if he admits their exist- 
ence — and, finally, to God, the author of all things. Now, 
the question is, whether man has duties to those above 
or below him: moreover, if we inscribe the circle of duty 
strictly within the bounds of humanity, the question remains, 
whether our duties toward ourselves lead out to our duties 
toward others, and conversely, or whether these two classes 
of duties are irreducible. Such is the series of purely theo- 
retical questions raised by the problem of the division of 
duties.* 

Kant circumscribes the circle of duties by humanity : he 
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sets aside all duties toward beings who are either inferior or 
superior to ourselves. We owe nothing, he sajjs, to beings 
which have neither duties nor rights in relation to u^, as & 
the case with our inferiors. Neither do we owe any thing 
toward beings, who, in relation to us, have only rights with- 
out duties, as is the case with beings superior to ourselves. 
To the first class belong animals, which clearly have no 
duties toward us, and for that very reason have no rights : we 
know philosophically but one being belonging to the second 
class, and that one is God. Now, God, or the all-powerful 
being, has every right over us, but no duty toward us. 
Hence we owe nothing cither the animals or to God. 

Those arguments seem to me utterly inadequate. He 
says, that, as animals have no rights, we owe no duties to 

them. But those who say this recognize in general that 
there are duties wdiich correspond to no rights.^ For in- 
stance, it is our duty to assist our fellow-creatures ; yet there 
are philosophers and publicists who refuse to admit the 
existence of a right to require assistance. Hence, even if we 
believe that animals have no rights of any sort, it does not 
follow that we liave no duties toward them. If there is be- 
tween us and them a certain affinity of nature, a certain 
sympathy, a sort of fraternity, then we can say that what 
makes them suffer makes us suffer too, and that we owe 
them pity, at the least. 

Besides, is it true*- tljat an animal has no rights? If, as 
has been already said, right is an ideal power which resists 
physical force, I recognize such a power in the animal: •for if 
I have the strength to wound and kill him, and yet abstain 
from doing so without any motive of personal interest, but 
through sympathy for him, that something which arrests my 
arm is also a power ; it is the power of an idea. There is, 

then, ill the nature of the animal, an ideal element which 

• ** 

1 Kant has nowhere treated specially this question of the correlation of 
duty and right. But it is clear to any one who has read his Jtechtslchre and 
TagendUhre. that he does not confound them with each other. 
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resists my physical power. Why should I not call this a 
tight? Settling aside all theories, I say that a being endowed 
with 'feeling has a right not to suffer; that if an animal 
struck by a rude hand could suddenly acquire speech, he 
might say to his persecutor; “What have I done to you? 
Why do you strike mo ? Why do you treat me as if I wore 
a senseless thing? I am like you; for, like jou, I feel, I suf- 
fer, and I die.” What reply could be made to this? I do 
not see. Now, the being who could speak thus, and thus 
defend his right, possesses a virtual right, even although he 
cannot express it. 

In fact, witli such an hypothesis, it becomes difficult to 
explain the right, remorselessly assumed by men, of killing 
animals for tlicir foocl, or of subjecting them to their use : 
indeed, this double right is far from being so clear in theory 
as its necessity seeins to be in j)ractice. 

When I see harnessed to our carriages, weighed down by 
burdens, urged on by the whip, often driven by creatures 
hardly more intelligent than himself, tliat noble animal so 
eloquently described by BufFoii, I ask myself whether wo 
reall}'' liave a right to take from their forests, from their wild 
life, from th^^ir natural associations, so many animals whom 
courage, suppleness, and goodness seem to render worthy of 
liberty. Has not the animal, as well as the man, a right to 
enjoy his faculties without constraint, without control, at his 
own risk and peril ? And though, in spite of these protests 
of nature, we have not hesitated to subject them, who can see 
in tkis any right hut that of the strongest ? They are not 
perBons^ do you say ? Then they have no rights. Granted ; 
but yet they arc not tilings. What ! the old horse who carried 
you in your childhood, the dog who saved your life, these 
old companions in your hunts, your rides, your battles, they 
are all things^ and should be malleable as things ! Assuredly 
not. JfheN jurisconsult is forced to number animals among 
things — this is always the result of slavery — but in the 
eyes of the philosopher, an animal, whatever may be said, is 
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intermediate between a thing and a person ; he is the link 
between one and the other ; he is a demi-persona^ty, and has 
demi-rights/ • * 

So far as I can see, the only theoretical justification there 
is for the dominion wliich man has assumed over animals, 
lies in the right of self-defence. If man had left all kinds 
of animals in perfect freedom, they would have disputed 
with him the territory of the earth, and would finally have 
takeii possession of every thing. Between him and them 
there is a struggle for existence. lie might, then, have 
destroyed them : instead of that, when they did not actually 
threaten his own life, he brought them into subjection, which 
is for them a lesser evil. The explanation of slavery given 
by the old jurisconsults (servus a servando) may be much 
more justly applied to animals. We may say, slightly modi- 
fying the morality of the good La Foiitaiue: To serve is 
better than to die. 

As to the right of living uj)on the flesh of animals, we 
may say, without being Pythagoreans, that this is far from 
clear, except from a practical point of view (which leaves in 
peace tlie conscience of every one, even of a philosopher) : 
certainly it is not theoretically X)lain ; for we observe that 
the animals which we use for food are p]*inci2)al]y herbivo- 
rous, or are fish ; consequently they do not directly menace 
our own lives, and their death is not the direct consequence 
of the right of self-defence. But if they menace us indi- 
rectly, as we have just said, by the struggle for subsistence, 
we have a right to destroy them: as to the use whick we 
make of them after their death, that is of no consequence.^ 

However that may be, it will be seen that the greatest 

1 The Stoics said of man that ho was a dcmi-slave, iitaiSovXoi, meaning hy this 

that ho is not wholly under tho dominion of necessity. To my mind this 
expression represents very well the condition of the animal. (CEnomaiis ap. 
Euseh., ProBpar. evanff. v., vi.) , • 

2 Here I might cite tbe priucix>le of final causes, as I have done in my 
Elements of Moral Scienxic (chap, xi., § 2); for nature, having made man car- 
nivorous, seems to have destined him to eat flesh, and thus to have justified 
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difficulty does not lie in proving that we have duties toward 
animals, but in justifying the rights over them wliich we 
have assumed. 

As to the lower forms of nature, that is to say, as to things 
destitute of all feeling and all consciousness, it is clear that 
there can be no question of morality in regard to them ; for 
as these inorganic things, according to the universal laws of 
nature, pass through a perpetual circulation and an incessant 
movement of transformation, no one of their states is any 
more coiiformal>le to nature than imy other: and, as we are 
powerless to act contrary to natural laws, whatever we do, 
or can do, remains within the order of things, and can have 
greater or less value only from the stand-point of the 
necessities of human ^“nature, consequently from its relation 
to our social duties. At the utmost wc can only inquire 
whether it is perimssiblc needlessly to interrupt the life of 
living beings — for example, to pluck a flower^ or break off 
a branch. From the stand-point of those who regard the 
essential principle of morality as being respect for the ends 
of creation, we should be compelled to say that whatever 
interrupts life is a sin ; and, like the Brahmin, we must 
refrain from even cutting a hlade of grass with our nails. 

liiiij hoforoliaml in oxcrcising such a ri»;lit. But, would nature, or even Provi- 
dence, liave a ri^lit to release us troni obligation to do right? It Avould then 
he necessary to xirove tliat the animals have no right in oi)positioii to tho 
use wliich we make of them, and which is more or less necessary for onr- 
ijclves. 

1 A great writer has gone so far as to forbid, in elocxueut and almost per- 
8uasi|(e words, the gathering of bouquets : “ You cut me to the heart when you 
despoU an enamelled field to make a bouquet of anemones of every shade, 
wliich will iierish in your hands iii an instant. No, this gathered flower has 
no more interest for me. It is a (‘ori^se, wdiicli has lost its grace, its attitude, 
its true surroundings. ... If you love it for its own sake, you will feel that 
it is the ornament of the soil, and that it is in its true glory when it raises its 
Jovoly head from amidst its foliage, or Avlien it bends gracefully over the tnrf. 
. . . When you bring it to me broken, crushed, and mutilated, it is no longer 
a flower ; you have destroyed the plant. . . . (Doubtless) study is sacred, and 
nature fl^ust sacrifice some individuals to us ; but that is oiilj' one reason the 
more why we should not afterwards i>rofauo her by useless massacres.** — 
JMters of a traveller in rcyard to Botany, Revue des Deux Mondes, Juno 1, 18G8. 
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But this would be carrying out the principle to the extreme 
point of absurdity and impossibility. Still, we may say in a 
general way, that such a destructive tendency as that eff 
hordes of barbarians, which, if left uncontrolled, would 
destroy all life in the universe, is a sort of sin against nature, 
and is not a matter of absolute unimportance, even if we 
]j3ave out of consideration human interests. 

Tf we ascend from the beings below us to those which are 
above us, the only question which arises is, whether we have 
duties toward God. For while there may, unquestion- 
ably, be an infinite number of creatures between God and 
man — and there is nothing absurd or imj)ossible in the idea of 
the existence of btnngs superior to us — yet we do not know 
any of tlieso ]\v our experien(‘e; and, ft revelation commands 
us to believe lluit such beings exist, th(‘, duties resulting 
from that belief will belong to what moral theology calls 
the positive divine law, not to natural law. We may very 
well believe that men who have died before us attain after 
their death to a state of sanctity superior to our own, and 
thereby rise higher in the scale of being : yet they do not 
cease to be men ; and tlierefore our duties toward the dead, 
even toward saints, come under the head of our duties to 
our fellow-creatures. Thus, as I said, there remains only 
the question of our duties toward God. 

Of course, those who do not admit the existence of such a 
being are justified in saying tliiit we have no duties toward 
him ; for we can owe no duty to that wliieli does not exist. 
The question is open only to those wlio admit the exii^J-ence 
of God, and who understand by this a being who is not 
merely infinrlte, but is also perfect, endowed with all the 
attributes of Providence. Such a being, says Kant, has only 
rights, but not duties: now, duty is Jiecessarily reciprocal; 
to him who owes us nothing, we owe iiotliing in return. 

But how can it be maintained that God has pnljr rights, 
but no duties, in regard to men, unless wc accept the doc- 
trine of Hobbes, that God is merely a power, and that he i& 
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absolute power ? In this case, but in tins alone, God would 
have only rights, if we can give that name to what would be 
merely the unlimited exercise of powei*. If, on the contrary, 
God is not merely power, but is also wisdom, justice, and 
goodness, on what ground can it be affirmed that he has no 
duties toward his creatures? Unquestionably he does not 
owe them being, and he has an absolute right to create, or 
not to create ; but, when once the creatures have been pro- 
duced, he owes them, if not gratuitous luqjpiness, at least a 
just reward for their efforts: and it would bo entirely con- 
trary to the idea of an eternal, necessary, absolute moral 
law, for God to permit himself to do all sorts of things to his 
creatures. His diving goodness itself seems to reejuire tliat 
evil should not exist for them; and, nr) matter what reason 
may be given for it, it will always be true, that gratuitous evil 
would be unworthy of the divine iiature, and that to main- 
tain such a doctrine would be nearly the same thing as to 
deny the very existence of God. Umpiestionably the term 
<tuty is unsuitable for expressing a laAV which the divine 
nature follows spontaneously, wiiliout any constraint; since 
God can desire only wliat is good. I>ut while it is superflu- 
ous to say of God, that he oive^ any thing, it is not incorrect 
to say of the creature that something is due to lihiu If the 
word duty be taken in its narrowest meaning, that is, as a 
moral constraint exerted over a rebellious will, then, in that 
sense, God has no duty. But, if w^e understand by it the 
necessary relations eslablislied by the law of good, it is cer- 
tain that there are such relations between the divine and the 
human will ; and, though the divine will spontaneously con- 
forms to this law instead of obeying it unwillingly, we can 
draw from this difference no conclusion as to the reciprocal 
duties ot the creature. Since tlic creature is, hy2)othetically, 
the object of divine goodness and justice, there result duties 
of lovef, of gratitude, and of respect; for I cannot see that 
the grandeur of the benefactor can in any way diminish the 
duties of the one who is benefited. 
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On the other hand, when it is said that God has no duties 
toward his creatures, but has only rights, either# this latter 
word means absolutely nothing, and signifies only the de- 
mands of force, which in Kant’s opinion is inadmissible, or 
else it means that God can properly require of his creatures 
whatever he pleases. Now, if this is so (and admitting it 
would be going back to the theological doctrine of the divine 
decrees), not only is it incorrect to say that man has no 
duties toward God, but it is even necessary to declare, that, 
in relation to God, he has nothing but duties, that every 
thing is a duty toward him, and that he owes to God what- 
ever may bo required of him. 

It is also objected, that one can have no duties toward a 
being to whom one can do neither good nor. harm. Now, 
since God is perfect, and is supremely happy, we can add 
nothing to his perfection or to his happiness, neither can we 
take either from him. Hence we are under no obligation 
toward him. But we must first settle the question whether 
we have duties only toward those whom we can benefit or 
injure. Thus, for instance, we have duties of justice, love, 
and respect, toward the dead, though wo can neither benefit 
nor injure them, since they are dead : and although we may 
have reasons for thinking that they still live in another 
form, yet our duties toward them are independent of that 
consideration; since these duties would still remain, even if 
we doubted the continued existence of departed spirits, or 
their being connected in any way with the living. These 
spirits may be so happy, and in conditions so foreign t<f our 
life here below, that they become absolutely indifPerent, at 
least to evil. An historian, for instance, could not justify 
himself for calumniating heroes by the pretext, that, as he did 
not believe in the immortality of the soul, he knew perfectly 
well that he could not injure them. Even in this life a man 
may, by patient gentleness, raise himself above ail injuries, 
and become absolutely indifferent to them ; but that will not 
make those who injure him innocent. So, too, a man may be 
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SO modest that he does not feel the need of admiration, which 
does not altpr the fact that it is a duty of justice to render 
him what is due. The inner feelings which we entertain 
toward other men, and which are not manifested by any act, 
can neither benefit nor injure their object. Yet no one 
denies that we have duties of this kind. Thus we see that 
duty does not depend on the good or evil which may be 
accomplished without, but on the order of things, which 
requires that each being should be loved and respected ac- 
cording to his deserts. Now, from this point of view, there 
is no doubt that God, who is sovereign perfection, and the 
])rinciple of all order and all justice, is the legitimate object 
of the highest respect and of the greatest love. 

Our duties toward God are, then, clear, if we accept the 
doctrine of a divine personality. Now, this doctrine is 
admitted hypothetically when you say, with Kant, that God 
has rights and no duties ; for a purely impersonal being could 
have neither rights nor duties, and it would be cciually in- 
correct to j^redicate the first or the last of him. But, in pro- 
portion as we recede from this doctrine, we shall see that our 
obligations toward God seem to grow less and less. It is not 
certain that we should not owe some supreme duty toward 
God, even regarding him as the unique and immanent sub- 
stance of all things. We see Spinoza even vigorously oppos- 
ing the doctrine of divine personality, and yet making the 
love of God the ultimate principle of his moralily ; and this 
does not seem to be an actual contradiction. We see that 
the fitoics and the Alexandrians, notwithstanding their pan- 
theism, introduced into their system the duties of piety ; and 
we do not need to inquire what sense they gave to this word, 
for we know that every religion regards as an impiety every 
thing outside of its own forms of worship. If, under one 
form or another, an order of virtues or duties is admitted 
which#have for their object that wdiich is above man, this is 
enough to make a principle of religion and of piety. 

From our stand-point, religion is not the basis of morality. 
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but it is a part, and the nobler part, of a moral life. In my 
view, morality does not consist merely in obediqnce or con- 
formity to an abstract law. This law itself has signiffcance 
only so far as it commands us to give to our nature all the 
development of which it is capable ; that is to say, to live in 
the most complete, the fullest, and the noblest, way. Now, 
tjio communion of the soul with God — that is, with the 
Eternal, the Unchangeable, the Perfect — is the noblest 
thing in man ; it is the centre of our whole spiritual life ; 
from it every thing flows out, and to it every thing returns. 
It is in this sense that the religious life, under one form or 
another, is one of tlie necessary elements, and even the 
noblest one, of inoral life. 

I have shown, with sufficient clearness, that the circle of 
moral life is not, in regard to its objects, confined within the 
bounds of humanity, but that it extends ‘above and below. 
It remains to be seen what it includes within humanity it- 
self. In this field no one denies our duties toward others, 
but the duties of man toward himself have been denied. 

If there could be an}’ doubt as to the beauty of the moral 
teaching of Kant and Fichte (not taking into account the 
purely speculative objections which I have made to their 
philosophy), it would be enough for its vindication to recjill 
the great importance given by science since their time to the 
doctrine of our duties toward ourselves. Preceding moral- 
ists, excepting the Stoics, had never clearly distinguished the 
duties of man toward himself from self-interest, properly so 
called. Kant may be said to be the first moralist who brofight 
out clearly the principle that man owes to himself what ho 
owes to other men, — that is, respect;^ that he should not 
assail the dignity of human nature in himself any more than 

1 But, it will be said, then he owes himself ItappiTicss, since he owes this 
to other men? Undoubtedly; and Kant was mistaken when he objected to 
admitting this consequence. Only, what ho owes to himself is true h^piness, 
which is not that of the Utilitarians. It is in the same sense that be owes 
happiness toother men ; for we do not owe them pleasures, but only what is 
useful for preserving or developiug in them human nature. 
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in other men. Then there re-appeared in moral science those 
maxims of noble pride and spiritual dignity which had been 
SanisBed from it under the name of false pride, and had 
been replaced by the principles of that doubtful and equivo- 
cal virtue which is called humility. Unquestionably Kant’s 
philosophy, like that of the Stoics, recognized the duty of 
modesty, of simplicity, of a just estimate of one’s self; but 
to these it added the principles of nobility of soul, wrong- 
fully confounded, by a vulgar accusation, with false pride. 
Who will blame Kant for having restored to moral science 
these beautiful maxims: ‘‘Be not slaves to men. Do not 
permit your rights to be trampled under foot with impunity. 
Keceive no favors whi^h you can do without. Be neither a 
j)arasite, a flatterer, nor a beggar. If one makes himself 
a worm, can he complain when he is crushed?” and others 
still. Undoubtedly Christian morality, when properly under- 
stood, contains nothing which is directly opposed to these 
principles.^ Religious duty has sometimes exalted in a sub- 
lime manner the feeling of human dignity, but in daily 
practice Christianity has rather weakened than fortified this 
virtue. Undoubtedly, too, so far as concerns the purity 
which a man owes to himself, and which is a part of the 
duty of respecting himself, Christian morality requires too 
much rather than too little.^ But as to those secular virtues 
which are called honor, independence, a just pride, the ener- 
getic defence of one’s rights, — all of this kind of virtues are 

^ We cannot, as M. de Remusat justly remarked, say that Christianity holds 
the human soul in low esteem, since it judged it worthy of being redeemed hy 
the blood of Christ. Nevertheless, some of its maxims tend to weaken our 
personal virtues. M. de Tocqiieville also observed, with surprise, that Cliris- 
tiauity has given no encouragement to civic virtues. Now, though public 
morals are here concerned, yet it was evidently the fear that the human per- 
sonality would exalt itself too much which led Christianity to discourage 
political energy: hence it is because it did not recognize in their entirety the 
•duties of tnarv toward himself, that it also laid little stress on the duties of the 
public man. 

* For example, it is asking too much to require us to regard the state of 
celibacy or virginity as a more perfect state than that of marriage. 
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generally regarded by Christian moralists as splendid vices, 
inconsistent with the low estate of a fallen creatvre. 

In whatever way this controversy between the Stoical and 
the Christian spirit may be settled, one thing is incontesta- 
ble from any stand-point: and that is, that man does not 
belong to himself as does a thing to its master ; that there is 
something within him which is not himself, and of which he 
cannot dispose as if it were his property; and this is hu- 
manity, the human essence, man in himself. If this is true, 
if a man has duties toward himself, then, even were ho com- 
pelled to live ill a desert island, he would not be released 
from all obligations. 

I admit, then, the generally accepted division of duties 
into four classes. But, having once accepted .this classifica- 
tion, a new question arises. Are these four classes of duties 
irreducible, do they correspond to four kinds of essentially 
distinct relations, or may they not be resolved, the one into 
the other, according to the degree of importance belonging 
to these duties ? For instance, may it not be claimed that 
duties toward animals may be resolved into the duties of 
man toward himself (for man owes it to himself not to be 
cruel) ; that duties toward ourselves may be resolved into 
duties toward other men (for we ought to respect, and to 
develop within ourselves, the faculties which arc useful 
to our fellow-creatures) ; and, finally, that our duties toward 
other men may be resolved into our duties toward God (for 
it is God himself, our common father, whom vre should love 
and respect in all)? Accepting this hypothesis, religious 
morality would absorb social morality, which would, in its- 
turn, absorb that of the individual. On the other hand, 
could we not reverse the process, resolving religious, and 
even sc cial, morality into individual morality ? 

Let us first set aside, as of too little importance for a pro- 
tracted discussion, the question of our duties toward aiimals, 
and while admitting the existence of these duties, as we 
have shown, let us grant that this part of morals belongs* 
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either to personal morality (man owes it to himself not to be 
cruel), or to» social morality (each of us owes it to other men 
that we should not needlessly destroy what may be useful to 
society at large), or to religious morality (man should not 
needlessly destroy the work of the Creator). Let us reduce 
the question to these three terms — the individual, societ}^, 
and God. 

The first theory which we encounter is that which classes 
all our duties as duties toward God. It is the general ten- 
dency of the Christian priesthood (setting all theories aside) 
to regard all duties as belonging to rcligio]i : we should do 
our duty in general because it is the will of God ; should 
do good to other men from love to God ; should aid the poor 
as being members of Christ's body : in a word, the tendency 
of religious morality is to regard as one sentiment both human 
and divine charity. 

Popular sentiment has justly apprehended the exaggera- 
tion and practical insufficiency of the maxim which classes 
social duties as belonging to religion, saying ironically, that 
a certain thing is done for the love of God: it is well known, 
tliat, in common usage, tliis expression generally indicates a 
melancholy and grudging act, which confines itself to what 
is strictly necessary, and reduces the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice to its minimum. To give alms for the love of God is not 
to give : to do one’s duty for the love of God is not to do it. 
Doubtless this is an abuse, which docs not properly spring 
from the principle ; and, though a hypocritical luety weakens 
virthfe, we should not attribute the same consequences to 
true devotion. Still, this irreverent criticism seems to indi- 
cate at least the existence of a tendency which is ])roved by 
experience ; and it is certain that the habit of referring every 
thing to God may lead the soul away from its legitimate 
affection for men, render it indifferent to them, and even 
lead scene 'over-enthusiastic souls to regard those affections 
as crimes, as robberies of that which is due to God. Thus 
Pascal came to regard marriage as a deicide^ and, to avoid 
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weak compliances, treated his sister with a pious severity. 
Unquestionably all this is madness, but this folly is the logi- 
cal result of the principle ; for, if we should love men onfy 
from love to God, cveiy purely human and secular affection 
is a robbery of God ; and, to destroy within us these profane 
and carnal affections, we must use violent means, since 
pature and the flesh are always stronger than our reso- 
lutions. 

Thus the doctrine of the mystics, which forbids attach- 
ment to creatures, and reduces every thing to the love of 
God, leads logically to a sort of pious egotism, and even to 
cruelty ; and these extravagant consequences are to be feared 
in proportion as the principle is exaggerated. Unquestion- 
ably, it is very true and very beautiful to sa}’' with the Chris- 
tians, that the souls of our fellow-creatures are the temples 
of God; with the Stoics, that there is a God within man. 
Thus we exalt human nature : thus, too, we lift up the weak 
and the lowly, the poor and the miserable, and teach the 
great ones of the earth that they are all of the same stock. 
And of what stock? One that is divine. These noble 
words have consoled many suffering souls, and humbled 
many that were fierce and insolent. Hut while it is correct 
to say, not only with the Christians and the Stoics, but also 
with the Platoiiists, that all creatures derive their essence 
and their being from God alone, that whatever true and real 
thing there is in them is due to their participation in God, 
yet it must also be admitted that the creature has its own 
being, its own activity, a personality which cannot bcf' con- 
founded with that of tlie Creator, and that for this reason it 
is itself an object for love and respect ; that we should 
neither lose ourselves in the bosom of divinity in a sort of 
mental suicide, which is called ecstasy, nor destroy within 
ourselves, in a stern and ascetic devotion, all human affec- 
tions. • \ 

Neither can I agree any better with the second theory, 
which makes our duties to ourselves subordinate to our 
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duties to others. But this doctrine is held in two foiins* 
Either the existence of any duties toward one’s self is 
utterly denied, and duties of that kind are explained as 
being only special forms of our duty to others, which view 
I have just refuted or else the existence of such duties 
is admitted, hut they are made subordinate to others, being 
regarded as relative^ while our duties toward others are 
called absolute,^ 

It is surprising that Fichte, the philosoplier of liberty, of 
personality, he who declared the basis of morality to be the 
obligation of being one’s self (die SelbsUtandigheit^ die Per- 
Ronliclikeit).^ could yet consider our duties toward ourselves 
as conditional, and subordinate to our duties toward others. 
Fichte’s reason is of very nearly the same kind witli that 
which makes Malebranche sacrifice all onr duties to those of 
religion. With the' latter, God is the universal, the sole effi- 
cient cause, therefore the only true .and substantial principle, 
so that whatever there is in the creatures that is real, solid, 
and estimable comes from God only ; similarly, with Fichte 
all the substantial reality of the individual comes to him 
from humanity in general, from his participation in the 
human essence abstractly considered. That which he calls 
the Ego is not the individual Ego, circumscribed and deter- 
mined by time and space. It is the human Ego — the con- 
science, the personality ; that is to sa}% it is what is common 
to all men and identical in all. Thus it is to humanity in 
general, not to my own individuality, that I owe something. 
The duties of the individual toward himself are therefore 
only conditional and relative to the absolute duty which has 
for its object humanity in general. 

But it is plain, that, in speaking of duties toward one's self, 

1 Soo p. 

2 Tiiis distinction is made by Ficlite in bis philosophy. lie considers duties- 
toward one’s f\elf as mediate, conditional duties — mittelbarc, bedingte Pflichten 
— and duties toward others as immediate and unconditional — vnmiticlbare, 
unbedingte Pflichten . der Sitterilehrej pp. 254-259, Fichte’s Werke,. 
Bonn, 1834. 
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no one means to speak of duties toward the individual re- 
garded as such. We do not mean the duties of Peter toward 
Peter regarded as Peter, but toward the individual regarded 
as a man, so far as he contains and expresses humanity in 
general. Undoubtedly we may admit that there are certain 
duties toward the individual, properly so called ; the duties 
^uf Cato are not the same as those of Cicero. From this point 
of view individual duties diflfer,^ while personal duties are 
the same with every one. Every one ought to be temperate, 
brave, prudent, etc.: and what wc call duties toward our- 
selves are our duties toward that part of ourselves which 
is not individual, and which is the cause of our dignity and 
our personality; that is, our reason, liberty and self-con- 
sciousness. It does not follow from this that our duties 
toward ourselves may be classed as duties toward other 
men: for other men, legarded as individuals, are no more 
the direct objects of duty than we ourselves; they are so 
only in so far as tlu\y are men, and from the same stand- 
point, and for the same reasons, that we ourselves are such 
objects. Ilcncc we must first be an object of duty to our- 
selves before we can comprehend that others arc equally so. 
Humanity considered as a hody^ must be distinguished from 
humanity considered as an idea. Entire humanity, consid- 
ered as an idea, exists within each one of us : it is what con- 
stitutes human personality. 1 am a man without any refer- 
ence to my relations to the hody of humanity. If I consider 
myself afterwards as a part of that body, in relation to the 
other members who form it together with me, then new 
duties result; but these do not take supremacy over the 
others, nor absorb them ; they are as sacred as the others, 
but not more so. It could only be from the stand-point of 

^ In regard to this, Cicero said that it was the duty of Cato to kill himself, 
but that it would not have been the duty of any other man. ,Thiw may, per- 
haps, be questionable; but it is certain that individuality does coun\ for some- 
thing in morality. Schlciermacher, in his Fdhics^ has strongly advocated this 
view. 
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a sort of humanitarian pantheism that one could sacrifice 
personal to social duties, just as it is only from the stand- 
point^ of a mystical pantheism that one can sacrifice both 
to i-eligious duties. 

If it were absolutely necessary to reduce all classes of 
duties to one only, the only rational reduction would be that 
which classes all as duties toward one's self. We have 
already seen that the fundamental principle of morals is to 
exalt the human personality within us to the highest point 
of excellence of which it is capable. Wo have in reality no 
other duty to perform than that of fulfilling the ideal of 
humanity as completely as possible within ourselves. From 
this stand-point all duties, even the most exalted, are so only 
because they enter into the ideal of the perfect man, toward 
which all our actions should tend. Thus, as wc have already 
shown, if religious* or social virtue did not enter into the 
ideal of our own good (not of our good as individuals, but 
of our good as men), tluise virtues, being absolutely foreign 
to us, and nowhere coming into contact with us, could not 
be obligatory upon us ; for I can be under no obligation to 
that which does not concern me. But, since the ideas of reli- 
gion and of society form an essential part of human nature, 
I cannot be entirely a man — that is, I cannot fulfil my whole 
destiny — nor can I accomplish all the good of which I am 
capable, if I neglect the actions which accompany those two 
sentiments. Hence all my duties may be ultimately resolved 
into that of perfecting myself. 

Yetf it would show a very defective comprehension of this 
principle, and would lead us into a sort of individualistic 
egotism as erroneous as the mysticism of Malebranche and 
the socialism of Fichte, if we were to confound absolutely 
these three classes of duties, and resolve the two latter 
into the first. The truth is, that the principle which I have 
already ‘enunciated includes all these, while they, neverthe- 
less, remain distinct and irreducible. 

In fact, as I have shown in the first part of this work, it 
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would be acting exactly contrary to the idea of our duties 
toward humanity, were we to consider other men merely as 
means for producing our own perfection, just as mystics end 
by seeing in other men merely their own means of salvation; 
so that they would almost be disjdeased if there were no 
more sufferers on the earth, since then they would have no 
way in wliich to exercise charity. While charity, having 
for its end only the interests of humanity, tends essentially 
to the destruction of evil, false mysticism and false piety 
would be tempted to make it eternal for the sake of charity. 
Individualism, incorrectly understood, miglit lead to similar 
results ; for, if we should see in our relations to men only a 
means of promoting our own moral growth, we might desire 
evil solely that we might have the glory and merit of sacri- 
ficing ourselves (as a general desires war, so tJiat he may fall 
with glory). Morcovtu', just as the false devotee loves men 
only for the love of God, which is, in one sense, equivalent 
to not loving them at all, so the individualist would love 
men only for the sake of giving himself the satisfaction of 
loving them. For instance, has it not often happened in 
politics, that people have adopted the most humanitarian 
doctrines simply that they might enjoy egotistically the feel- 
ing that they had ideas more beautiful and noble than those 
of tlieir advci'saries ? Finally, if one does good for the sake 
of acquiring merit, docs he not fall into the sin of pride, for 
which the Stoics have been so frequently blamed ? Thus 
aj;)prehended, all virtues would indeed be what St. Augustine 
called them, splendid vices, vitia splendida. But we* have 
seen that the i)riiiciple of personal cxcclloiicc does not logi- 
cally involve these results, since devotion to other men with- 
out thought of one’s self forms part of the ideal of human 
excellence. The true idea of the perfect man implies that 
we should love and respect men for tlieir sakes, not for our 
own. We ought even, in certain cases, to sacrifi/je ^ur own 
moral merit to the good of others. For example, if we can 
be more useful to a man by making him a loan than by 
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making him a gift, we ought to prefer loaning to giving, 
although the gift, since it involves more sacrifice of our own 
interests, is for that very reason more meritorious. We ought 
to love our children and our friends because they are our 
children and our friends, not because it is a fine thing to love 
them. 

In a word, it is quite true that the basis of all our duties 
is the principle of personal excellence ; and, in a general way, 
we may say that all duties may be traced back to the duties 
of the person toward liimself. But, at tlie same time, the 
excellence of human natui-e is determined by the necessary 
relations in which that nature is placed, and by the different 
elements of the spiritual life of man. Now, man sustains 
three distinct and irreducible relations — to himself, even 
were there no other individual in the world ; to other men ; 
and to God. Hence originate three elements in the spiritual 
life of man — the personal, the social, and the religious, life. 
In order that human perfection may be complete, it is neces- 
sary that these three modes of life should have complete 
development, without being sacrificed one to another. Thus 
within the unity of the principle exists the triple division 
which is generally accci^ted. 


o 



CHAPTER VI. 


CONFLICT OF DUTIES. 

"TTTE now come to one of tlio most difficult problems in 

^ ^ morals, and it is probably on account of this difficulty 
that most moralists have neglected it. If you open all the 
great treatises on morals, both ancient and modern, you will 
hardly find anywhere a discussion of the problem of which 
I speak.i Phih)sophers have left this question to the theolo- 
gians. These have made of it a spcciai science — that of 
cases of conscience^ or casuistry — which has fallen into great 
discredit among worldly people (always very critical of those 
who preach to them), on account of the reputation for laxity 
given to those who have devoted themselves to this science. 
It was, indeed, natural, that in examining with such sub- 
tlety, and in such an abstract way, arbitrary and perplexing 
hypotheses, the moral sense should sometimes become blunted, 
and should grow a little too accommodating. It is true, also, 
that the casuists discussed too fully (much more than was at 
all necessary) certain immodest topics, which refined morals 
do not even mention.^ Hence casuistry fell into a discredit, 

1 I must except, among the ancients, Cicero, in his De Officiis, B. iif. The 
Stoics i)aid much attention to casuistry. Among the moderns, Wolf, in his 
Philosophia Practica Universalis^ §§ 2X0, 211, endeavored to give some rules 
for cases in which there is collision between duties ; but they are very unsatis- 
factory. For instance, the following : 

Article 1, c. 2, § 210. Si lex prceceptiva et prohibitiva coUiduntur, prohibitiva 
vincit. § 2. Si lex prceceptiva et prohibitiva cum permissiva coUiduntur, permit 
Siva cedit, etc. 

2 The argument drawn from the necessities of the confes&ional is very 
weak, for it is utterly useless for the confessor to be instructed beforehand as 
to all the disgraceful combinations which tiie sensual appetites can invent; 

212 
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justified to a certain extent by the abuse which had been 
made of it,^ but which is, nevertheless, inconvenient on some 
liccottnts, as it removes from practical morals all difficulties, 
leaving only sucli things as arc clear, and hardly require dis- 
cussion. Kant, however, who, with his rare insight, never 
disregarded any useful idea, introduced into his Metaphynics 
of JEthlcs some questions in casuistry ; but he merely pre- 
sented them as problems, without giving any rules for their 
solution. 

An eminent moralist ^ has said that moral science has 
nothing to do with casuistry, and lliat the conscience must 
decide in each special cum*. IjuI, if we were to apjaly this 
rule strictly, we should condemn, not merely casuistry, but 
the whole science of practical morals; for every question of 
morality is ultimately a ease of conscience. Tlie discussion 
of suicide, of duelling, of homhade for self-defence — all these, 
and a thousand other questions, are questions in casuistry. 
Undoubtedly it is the ccwisciencc which must be the ultimate 
judge. At the inomeut of the act, there is rarely time in 
which to appeal to casuistry; yet even at this last moment 
ihe conscience is frequeiitly undecided, and is forced to con- 
sider the and cons as a casuist would do.^ But, in order 
that it may decide with clearness and authority, should it 
not have been previonsly enlightened, and prcipared to judge, 
by a general and theoretical discussion, and by a critical 
comparison between different duties? Imagine yourself in 
India, where you encounter tliat barbarous prejudice which 
forc^ women to die on tlie funeral pyres of their husbands. 
Would you think it enough to appeal to the consciences of 
the people ? Conscience here demands obedience to a pre- 
judice. You would be obliged to combat the prejudice 

and lio must be credited with a very poor sort of conscience if it is tbought, 
that, when ouo of these cases comes before Iiim, ho will not be able to judge 
for bimscHf w^at degree of immorality it implies. 

^ J. Simon, Le Devoir. 

2 Victor Hugo has in Lc6 Mis€rahleB, described with great vigor and insight 
an interesting case of conscience. (See the chapter, A Tempest in a Brain.) 
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itself ; but with what weapons ? By reasoning ; that is to 
say, by a casuistic discussion. The whole moral progress 
of society has been merely the progressive solutions *bi diT- 
ferent cases of conscience, brought about little by little by 
the progress of reason and the development of human rela- 
tions. Tliis is true of the abolition of slavery, of human 
^orifices, of the auto-da~fe^ of the right of primogeniture, etc. 
What are we discussing to-day ? The riglit of inflicting the 
death-penalty, divorce, compulsory education, the general 
obligation to military duty, the right of insurrection, etc. 
Each of these is a case of conscience. 

Unquestionably there is one side of theological casuistry 
which we have no occasion whatever to consider here; 
because it is a case of practical medicine, or, rather, of a 
code. It is tlie code of the confessor, who, since it is his 
duty to absolve or to condi*mn, must * necessarily have a 
balance in which to weigh with accuracy the guilt of the 
guilty. Hence comes a complete theory as to aggravating or 
extenuating circumstances, which has reference rather to the 
responsibility of the agent than to the nature of his obliga- 
tions. Legal tribunals, as well as those of the conscience, 
recognize that the agent may be more or less guilty accord- 
ing to circumstances. But this is a very different question 
from that of conflicting duties. However severe a principle 
may bo, j^et, so long as it is combated only by personal 
interests or by natural inclinations, we may always say, 
Dura lex^ sed lex. The judge may, if he thinks proper, 
compassionate the weakness of nature ; but the mortiiist is 
forbidden to sacrifice the law to any such considerations. 
Strictly speaking, these are not cases of conscience. The 
real difi&culty is, to decide d priori what should be done in 
view of two conflicting duties ; which should be sacrificed 
when both cannot be fulfilled. For this we need a rule 
which no moralist supplies. The novelty and difficulty of 
the question must be my apology for the meagreness of what 
I offer. I shall merely indicate what may be afterwards 
perfected by others. 
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Let us first establish two principles which will amply 
suffice for tjie solution of a great many cases. 

* Firsl ; Among duties of the same class, we may take for a 
rule that the relative importance of the duties depends upon 
the importance of their objects, and in case of conflict the 
best object should be chosen. 

Second; As between different classes of duties (other 
things being equal), the importance of the duty depends 
on the extent of the group to which it applies. Hence 
comes that saying of Fenelon’s; owe more to humanity 
than to my countr}', to my country than to my family, to my 
family than to my friends, to my friends than to myself.” 

Let us first inquire into the application of these two 
principles. 

First Rule, — We liave seen that every human action has 
tlie effect of augmenting or of diminishing the sum of 
activity, or of being, of one or of several creatures (for 
instance, of myself). Whatever augments my being is a 
good. Whatever diminishes it is an evil. But the different 
goods (or augmentations of being) do not always have the 
same importance or the same excellence, as we have already 
seen. For instance, if 1 procure for a child a slight pleas- 
ure which lasts a moment, this minimum good (the reality 
of which cannot be denied) is very far from equalling tlie 
good which I do him when I enlighten his mind or strengthen 
his will. Thus, in proi)ortiun as I advance in self-knowledge, 
or in the comprehension of human nature, I can make a 
niore^and more exact estimate of the goods which are pos- 
sible for it, and can establish a comparative scale for them 
all. If I can procure all these different goods for myself 
at the same time, all is right : in that case there will be no 
conflict. But too often it happens that I cannot procure 
one without sacrificing others for it : then begins the conflict, 
and the^application of the rule which I have given. 

For example, there is no doubt that life is a good. It is 
so in the first place for its own sake, for the life of a man 
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is far superior to that of the brute. It is so also as the con- 
dition of personality and morality Thus it hap value both 
of form and of substance. Hence it follows, that to preserve 
it is a duty. Thence arises the question, what one ought to 
do when this duty conflicts with another duty of the same 
class. For instance, the alternative is placed before me 
lyhether I will betra}^ the truth, will be false to my convic- 
tions and my faith, or whether I will give up my life. This 
is the case presented to the martyrs, which the human con- 
science decides naturally and unanimously, not only by 
accepting, but by iraiDosing, the ju’ecept, that one ought to 
sacrifice life rather than honor, and to die rather than apos- 
tatize.^ The reason for tliis is, that life or existence is of 
less value than the power of thinking or believing. By the 
latter we belong to the intellectual world, by the former to 
the world of sense. If it is said that life* has two elements, 
one physical, the other intellectual and spiritual (that is, the 
soul), and that in sacrificing one, the physical life, I may 
perhaps sacrifice the other, the mora], I reply ; either this 
second element, tlie soul, is by its nature eternal and im- 
perishable, consequently it cannot be suppressed, even by 
my will ; or else it is perishable, and consequently is of less 
value than the truth, which is unquestionably (iternal and 
absolute. But, it is said, trutli cannot be harmed by your 
weakness: it is immutable and inviolable from its very nature. 
Moreover, no one can deprive 3 on of the truth : your con- 
science and your interior libcrtj^ are inviolable. Hence you 
sacrifice merely its exterior exx)ression ; but this expression 
cannot be of greater value than life, since you do not know 
but that, in losing this existence, you lose thereby even the 
truth to which you sacrifice it. 

1 Fichte (on suicide) remarks that we might say of life what Kant said of 
existence, that it is not a predicate, but is the ncccssai'y condition for all predi^- 
cates. But life is not merely a condition, it is a determination of Existence, 
for there are things which do not live. 

^ Here I do not take into consideration duty toward God or toward men, 
but speak only of what one owes to himself. 
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This sophistry may be answered in the following way. 
The man toward whom I have duties is the entire man, soul 
alid bbdy. I ought not only to keep my soul pure, letting 
the body follow its own laws, but I ought to make an incor- 
poreal use of my body. For example, the body serves as the 
organ *of thought, and the law of thought is truth : then I 
owe it to myself, that I should be entirely (soul and body ) 
the organ and the instrument of truth. But, when I sacrifice 
truth to life, 1 sacrifice to my ph} sical preservation the right 
which the soul possesses of making the body its instrument. 
That which gives the soul its dignity is this very power of 
transforming the body into an instrument of truth, and, as 
Kant expresses it, intellectualizing the sensitive Avorld. By 
sacrificing this right aiid this power to the pleasure of living, 
I on the contrary, so far as lies in my power, reduce the 
intellectual element to that which is sensitive. The soul 
which continues to exist under these conditions really de- 
serves no longer the name of soul, since it has sacrificed to 
life every thing tliat gives life its value : — 

“ Kt propter vitam vivendi perdvre caucus," 

Let US take a more difficult ease. Suppose tlie soul is 
forced to choose between conscience and chastity. This is 
the case with the virgin Theodora in Corneille’s tragedy : 
either she must betray her faith or she must lose her lioiior 
and her virginity. Here we have in (question two goods, 
each of which is preferable to life,^ since each contributes 
both^to the purity and the dignity of the soul. It will not 
do to say that to submit to violence without consenting to 
it, is not to participate in the sin ; for you might equall}’^ well 
say, that to deny one’s faith under constraint is no true con- 
sent nor true apostasy : and if you say, that, in the second 

1 Here arises another question. Should the duty of preserving chastity be 
more regarded than the duty of preserving life ? Yes, f(3r the preceding rea- 
sons. Humanly speaking, it is excusable to yield to violence through fear of 
deatli; but the duty of not surrendering one's self except on certain conditions 
is superior to the duty of living. 
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case, there would be consent, because I might avoid this 
alternative by choosing the other, then it should be said con- 
versely of the other altei iiative, which might be escaped by 
choosing the first. Clearly, the difficulty can be solved only 
by saying that virginity is of less value than sincerity, which 
is plain ; for, if we change the conditions (as, for example, 
in the state of marriage), the loss of virginity is a perfectly 
innocent and legitimate fact, wholly conformed to the laws 
of nature ; while treason to one's faith and conscience is 
always criminal. This view is also justified by the general 
opinion of mankind, which more readily pardons the weak- 
nesses of the senses than the cowardice of apostasy and 
liypocrisy. 

But if it may be legitimate, and even obligatory, in a given 
case, to sacrifice modesty to truth, it will not be so to sacri- 
fice it to self-love or to reputation ; for tlii^ would be to pre- 
fer external, to true, honor. For example, it would not be 
permissible to steal in order to escape the accusation of 
stealing, even if one should attempt to repair one’s fault by 
suicide. It should be the same in regard to chastity. These 
are the two eiTors which we find in the history of Lucrctia.^ 
She was mistaken when slie preferred an actual (though 
constrained) violation of conjugal fidelity to unmerited dis- 
grace. It would be very harsh to say that Lucretia was an 
adulteress, but it w^ould be difficult to say that she was not 
one. St. Augustine himself, who condemns the suicide, 
seems not to have condemned the adultery. But she might 
have escaped it by accepting the alternative which Seuftiis 
offered her ; that is, death and exterior disgrace. Thus she 
was doubly mistaken — first in consenting, then in killing 
herself. Here the solution of the difficulty is, that external 

1 The action of Lucretia is, nevertheless, subjectively nohle; that is to say, 
from the stand-point of her ideas and of her time, and as an energetic expres- 
sion of the dignity of the conjugal bi>nd. But here I am speaking of t^jp action 
abstractly considered. Lucrctia’s act was widely discussed among the an- 
cients. “A wonderful thing! ” said a rhetorician; “they were two, yet only 
one was adulterous.” St. Augustine agrees with this. 
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honor, reputation, is an extrinsic fact which does not belong 
in any way to the person ; while consent, even if constrained, 
^en if involuntary, and accompanied by shame and regret, 
is an act of the person. Interior purity and actual fidelity 
are, then, a greater good. 

A still more difficult case than either of the preceding 
arises when we have to choose between two goods which 
are apparently equal, or, what is still more perplexing, when 
the same good is considered from two different stand-points. 
For instance, suppose I cannot express my thoughts freely — 
that is to say, cannot disseminate among men what I believe 
to be the truth — unless I employ certain subterfuges which 
make me seem to believe what I do not believe. This was 
the case with sceptic*^ in preceding centuries. They could 
express their thoughts only on condition of denying them to 
a certain extent, dlcre, it will be seen, the duty of telling 
the truth contradicts itself. If I employ the accepted subter- 
fuges, I betray the cause of truth; but, if I keep silent, then 
also I betray it; and silence is itself a sort of subterfuge. 
Thus truth seems to be opposed to itself. 

Doubtless it will be said that the duty of expressing one’s 
entire thought is an indefinite duty, while the duty of saying 
nothing contrary to one’s thought is a definite duty, and that 
it is therefore one’s duty not to speak when he cannot do so 
without doing violence to the truth. But we have seen how 
artificial and fragile is the theory which divides duties into 
these two classes. Moreover, this would be answering the 
que^ion by the question itself; for the problem is, to decide 
which of the two duties is imperative^ and which is optional 
— in other words, which one ought to be sacrificed to the 
other. Here we seem not to have one good to compare with 
another, since the good in each case is the same. 

But, if we consider the matter more closely, we shall see, 
that, in reality, we are not comparing one and the same good 
with itself. There is, indeed, no likeness between falsehood 
and silence. By my silence I resign myself to not augment* 
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iiig the sum of truth (or what I believe to be such) among 
men. By a lie, on the contrary, I tend to destroy the sum 
of verity which already exists, and therefore future verity 
also; so that I destroy my own work. For, if I deceive by 
my subterfuges, how can it be jjroved that I may not be 
deceiving in every thing, and all the world is not deceiving 
with me ? The fir^t and essential condition of laboring for the 
progress of truth is, not to destroy confidence in the truth. 
Now, he who keeps silence (through necessity) contents him- 
self with making no change in the state of things : he docs 
not destroy the i)ossil>ility of a better state. But he who 
deceives, even in the interest of truth, therelr^ imperils the 
very j)rinciplc which he professes to endeavor to save. 

A conflict arises between the d Utica's of feeling and the 
duties of intelligence in the shape of the question of vivisec- 
tion, so much discussed in these days. F owe it to myself 
to cultivate and develop science if I am a scientist. On the 
other hand, I owe it to myself, so far as I am a man, that I 
should S3^mpatliize with every thing that suffers, and that 
at least I should not cause needless suffering. Cruelty, and 
indifference to suffering, are certainl}' a low state of mind ; 
for b^" them man draws near to the level of the brutes. 
What, then, shall be done ? Should science be sacrificed to 
pity, or pit}’’ to science? Doubtless the question is more 
complex than it appears as presented here ; for we must also 
consider what we owe to humanit}^ and what we owe to the 
animals. But considering the problem rnerel}^ as I have 
stated it — that is to say, as a conflict between two personal 
duties — I remark first, that genuine cruelty implies the idea 
of maltreating for the sake of injuring, and even that of find- 
ing a certain pleasure in the sufferings of others. The fact 
of causing pain is not always cruelty, as is shown by surgical 
operations. These, indeed, have for their object the good of 
the patient, which cannot be said of vivisections. But, in 
this case, the naturalist may, at least, say that the object 
in view is not the suffering of the animal ; that he does not 
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torture him simply to cause him suffering, but even alleviates 
his sufferinjjs whenever he can, and so far as he can. Yet 
tJiis r^ply is far from being satisfactory; for though it is 
the highest degree of cruelty or vengeance to enjoy the 
sufferings of another, yet it is an equally certain, though 
less degree, to be indifferent to them. He who goes 
straight on to his purpose (like a Robespierre or a Saint- 
Just), without caring for the sufferings of men, is a cruel 
Ilian, even if he takes no jileasure in those sufferings. Thus 
it is not necessary to impute to the physiologist the absurd 
and monstrous cruelty of enjoying the sufferings of animals ; 
but it seems as tliough indifference itself wore a drying-up of 
the soul, a weakening of its sympathetic faculties, and there- 
fore, that, while the man is growing greater in one direction, 
he is growing less in another. This difficulty might be settled 
by saying, with Spinoza, that pity is an evil ; but it is diffi- 
cult to admit this. Or, again, it might be said that pity, 
and the feelings in general, are of an order inferior to the 
intellect, which may be true, but only in the sense that pity 
should be guided by intelligence, not sacrificed to it. To 
guide the feelings by the reason is not to destroy the feelings 
for the benefit of the reason. It seems, then, that it would 
be impossible to solve the problem i)rox)osed if we confine 
ourselves to the preceding point of view. Or, rather, the 
only possible answer would be, that any voluntary cruelty, 
even if usefid, even if exercised toward iiiferior beings, is 
illegitimate, excepting in case of self-defence. But if we 
consider the interests of humanity, which are here bound up 
with the interests of science, the question presents a new 
aspect ; and the right to perform vivisections becomes only 
a special form of the general right which nature gives us to 
use animals for our benefit, while sparing them all useless 
suffering. 

Seco'f^d JS/ule. — According to this rule, the importance 
of a duty depends on the extent of the group to which it 
applies. 
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Here we have first the self-evident principle that a good 
is greater and more excellent — other things being equal — 
when the number of individuals who enjoy it is greatei^. FoV 
example, the lia]:>piness of a whole family is worth more than 
that of an individual ; that of all the families in a state than 
that of a single one ; and that of all nations than that of one 
only. In general, whenever the happiness of several does 
not diminish the happiness of one, but is consonant with it, 
it is evidently to be preferred. 

Thus, when the good of one is consonant with the good of 
several or of all, there is no difficult}^ The conflict actually 
arises, only when the good of a great number cannot be 
obtained without some sacrifice of individual good. The 
moral agent is then called upon to decide between his own 
good and that of the community. Here the jninciple is, that 
the greatest good is that of tlie largcJst community, and 
that the goods of the different groups may be estimated by the 
extent of each. But it must not be forgotten, that, to make 
this principle applicable, we must compare the same goods, 
or the same kind of goods, w'hich was implied in saying, 
evert/ thing elm being equal. 

However, even in this case, the rule is not absolutely true 
without restriction : it must at least be S2)ecially interpreted. 
If, for example, we admit unreservedly that the good of the 
individual ought to be sacrificed to the good of the whole, 
would it not follow that the life of one alone might be sacri- 
ficed for the preservation of all, that the liberty of one or 
of a few might be sacrificed to pi*eserve the liberty all, 
that the fortune and the good of individuals might be sacri- 
ficed or absorbed for the benefit of the community? The 
gravest errors of what is called socialism, and some of the 
worst excesses of despotism, might be justified by the rule 
that the good of a few can, and should, be subordinated to 
the good of all. Yet, in another sense, if this rule vjere not 
admitted, it would follow that one would liave a right to 
prefer his country to humanity, his family to his country, 
and himself to all the rest. 
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The maxim of F{inelon is x>erfectly right, but it should not 
be wrongly ^understood. When we say that one ought to 
2 )i*efer \he good of the larger groui)S to that of the smaller, 
it must always be understood that we are si)eaking of goods 
which are personal, and which I may, to a certain extent, 
control. For example, I have a right to subordinate my 
good to that of my family, for in one sense I am responsible 
for both. But it must not therefore be concluded that I have 
a right to sacrifice the good of another individual to that of 
my family, under the prct(;xt that a family is worth more 
than an individual. Neither have 1 the right to sacrifice 
another family to mine, under tlic i)r(dext that mine is the 
more numerous, and that the good of the greater number 
should be j)referred. It is not, then, the good of some indir 
vidual in general, or of some family in general, that I ought 
to subordinate to the good of my family or to the good of 
my country. It is my own good which I should sacrifice 
to that of my family : it is the good of my family which I 
should subordinate to that of my country. As to the good 
f)f other individuals or other families, I have no right to 
disjiose of that except in the cases determined by law. Thus 
the principles enunciated imply no consequences which need 
he feared, and should not be understood in the sense of that 
famous adage, SaluH populi mprema lex. On the contrary, 
they condemn it. What is meant by saying that the good of 
one’s country should be subordinated to that of humanity? 
It is meant that our duties tow'ard man in general are of a 
higher order than our duties toward the state, and that the 
former ought not to be sacrificed to the hitter, etc. The* 
execution of an innocent man is the violation of a duty 
toward humanity ; the confiscation of jjroxjerty is a violation 
of duty toward property ; in a word, every act of injustice 
is the violation of a general duty which is superior to the- 
more s^ecml duties which are due to the country or the state. 
The celebrated phrase : “ Let the colonies perish, rather than 
a principle I ” may have seemed a rhetorical exaggeration 
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but it was, nevertheless, correct in principle : for no institu- 
tion which is based, hypothetically, only upon injustice, has 
any right to exist. * * 

But it is one thing not to disregard justice or humanity 
in the interest of my country or of my family, and another 
thing to sacrifice my family to my country, mj country to 
humanity. 

For instance, should I, like Brutus and Torquatus, put 
my own son to death in order to save the state ? Are tliese 
great examples of fiery patriotism binding upon Christian 
nations? would they not be revolting to us? Yes, doubtless : 
the modern ct)nscieiiee has become more delicate, and it 
orders or permits tlie individual to avoid these repulsive 
conflicts between tlie heart and the demands of the state. 
Thus it would not permit Brutus liimself to condemn his 
son to death . it would sliow indulgence to young Torquatus, 
because mil \t ary discipline no longer wears the sacred char- 
acter which it bore among the Romans. But, in spite of the 
modern delicacy of a conscience enlightened and softened by 
Christianity, it is still true that the family should bo lost 
sight of ill the state. In certain cases this would indeed be 
a very difficult act of heroism; but a thing which is difficult, 
and requires more than oidinary strength, is none the less 
a duty. 

But if the human conscience is accustomed to admire, and 
command in extreme eases, the sacrifice of one’s family to 
one's countiy, it docs not ciiuall}'- well grasp the idea of the 
sacrifice of one's country to liumanity. Imagine the impos- 
sible case that an emperor of Russia should come to com- 
prehend the in justice and monstrosity of the oppression of 
Po%nd, and that, under the influence of his conscientious 
scruples, he should consent to restore to ancient Poland her 
independence and liberty. Undoubtedly this conduct would 
be in strict conformity with duty, yet it is highly Jirobable 
that Russian patriots would regard such an act as treason- 
able. The case is similar when a country is drawn into an 
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unjust war. People are tempted to regard as traitors all 
those who say that the war is unjust, and who speak against 
ft. Yet it is a manifest duty to prefer justice to one’s coun- 
try. But, it will be sai<l, if this is true, one would have a 
right, not merely to refuse to take i)art in an unjust war, but 
even to bear arms in favor of the oppressed against one’s 
own country. For instance, those who regarded the wars 
of the empire with Europe as unjust, would have had a 
right, as Moreau believed that they had, to bear arms against 
their own country. TJiis consequence is not involved in the 
principle. In truth, the right of criticising an unjust war 
cannot go so far as to give the right of co-oj)crating with the 
enemies of one's country, although it might extend to the 
right of refusing t6 co-operate with such injustice. Every 
soldier who is not bound by legfil obligations (which preclude 
the right of examiAaiion) may and should refuse to fight in 
behalf of a notoriously unjust cause, such, for instance, as a 
war for the rc-establishmcnt of slavery, or, to take a case 
not hypothetical, the odious war by which England forced 
the opium-trade upon China. The reason why this duty is 
far from being binding is, that it is very difficult to deter- 
mine just how far a war is just or unjust. Moreover, there 
is another principle, the preserver and guaranty of the liberty 
of the people, that tiie army ought not to discuss the orders 
which it executes. Indeed, an army which discusses is an 
army which decides: an army which decides is an army 
which commands, which governs, and which makes the laws. 
But it is, nevertheless, true, that no man is individually 
obliged to assist in an act which is notoriously barbarous or 
unjust : but then it would be his duty to retire from military 
to civil life, and, while renouncing his duties, renounce also 
his rights ; for the two cannot be separated. 

Thus far we have taken for illustration only compara- 
tively iijimple cases : the first, concerning goods of unequal 
value belonging to the same group of duties, when the rule 
is that the greater should be preferred to the less; the 
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second, concerning one and the same kind of good affecting 
groups of unequal extent, and for these we have accepted 
the principle that the good of the larger group should Bo 
preferred to that of the smaller. 

But a third and more complicated case may arise when we 
have on the one hand a more excellent good, and on the 
.other a more extensive group. For instance, on one side, 
my honor ; on the other, the security of my family or of my 
country. Here the conflict docs not arise from a compari- 
son of goods, ncitlier does it come from a comparison of 
groups: it arises from the opposition of goods and groups 
to eacli other. As an individual I ought to prefer the more 
excellent goods to those which are inferior : as a member of 
the human race I ought to prefer general to individual good 
— the existence of society or of the family to my own exist- 
ence, public or domestic prosperity to iny own individual 
prosperity, the liberty of all to that of m^^sclf. In a word, 
when homogeneous goods arc in question, the good of all is 
always more desirable than private good ; but, if my own 
good is of a superior order, will it then be unrestrictedly 
true that I ouglit to prefer the good of others to iriy own 
good ? Here a new rule becomes necessary. 

Third Rule. — When the order of goods comes in conflict 
with the order of duties^ the latter should be subordinated to 
the former. 

By the order of goods^ I mean the scale of goods accord- 
ing to which we measure them and assign to them different 
values. Thus the goods of the soul are superior to the 
goods of tlie body, and the goods of the body to exterior 
goods. By the order of duties I mean the scale of duties 
so far as they relate to groups of greater or less extent — 
the individual, the family, the country, humanity. 

Now, when the two orders clash, I say that the order of 
goods should be regarded, lather than the order of duties; 
in other words, that the duties to one’s self are more bind- 
ing than those toward others. 
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Remember that we are not now comparing heterogeneous 
goods ; that is, a good which is greater, and one which is 
less. -In this case, and in this alone, we should take into 
consideration the intrinsic value of the good, not the greater 
or less extent of the group. For instance, I ought to pay- 
less regard to my own happiness than to that of my family, 
to my life than to theirs, etc. ; but I ought not to regard my 
honor less than their pleasure, my conscience less than their 
tranquillity. I ought not to lie, for instance, in order to 
promote their prosperity ; for to lie is to assail the dignity 
and the excellence of my intelligence, which is of an order 
superior to that of the happiness of the senses, or simple 
corporeal well-being. 

Hence the family Tias no right to require that its head 
should become a flatterer, intriguer, or rapacious person, in 
order to maintain it. So, too, dut}' toward other men should 
never be carried to such an extent as to make us sacrifice to 
them our honor or our dignit}^. If tliis be true, it is said, 
then police and war must bo impossible ; for each has abso- 
lute need of spies, and espionage is generally regarded as 
a base and humiliating occupation. I reply, that to be a 
sj)y, so far as this is accompanied by treason, is, in truth, 
unworthy of any honorable conscience ; but, if it is merely 
a bold and dangerous investigation of the projects of the 
enemy, it involves nothing contrary to the laws of honor. 
It is admitted that an officer who makes a reconnoissance at 
the head of his men, does nothing contrary to the laws of 
war.^ If he does it alone, apx^roachiiig the enemy more 
closely, or even entering within his lines, does his action 
become more blameworthy in becoming more perilous? 
Evidently not. Following out this idea, we shall see that no 
espionage is shameful except that which is accompanied by 
perfidy and treachery ; for example, that of one who feigns 
friendship .that he may more easily betray, or of the traitor 
who passes himself off as a thief that he may better help to 
eatch the thieves. It is this sort of espionage which is 
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shameful, though it may be useful and even necessary. But, 
while it may be necessary to make use of human vices, they 
are none the less vices ; and no one can be aiithorked to 
practise vices because they may be serviceable to the state. 
It is but rarely, moreover, that any cases actually arise in 
which there is any real conflict between the conscience of 
the individual and the duties of the citizen. A politician 
passes from one party into another under the pretext that 
his duty is to his whole country. But the country is in 
much greater need of men who are faithful to their opinions- 
aiid their principles tlian it can be of public functionaries : 
this is not a case of conflict. A weak country makes itself 
the vassal of a more powerful country in the fear that it 
may be absorbed into it, but this is avoid the evil by 
anticipating it in effect. In such a case, dignity is also the 
best policy. A politician breaks an oath<. under the pretext 
of saving the state ; but it is doubtful whether he will save 
the state, and it is certain that he will dishonor himself by 
his perjury. It will be seen, that, in the greater part of 
similar cases, tlie good is uncertain and the evil is incontest- 
able. The conflict may, then, be avoided easily, at least 
in theory: practically the choice frequently involves great 
sacrifices. However this may be, whenever there is any 
real conflict, the principle of honor and of personal dignity 
should be respected more highly than the principle of the 
interest of the greatest number. 

I am far from thinking that the preceding remarks ex- 
haust the subject of which I am treating. I have atteq^pted 
merely to place some landmarks upon a road which, if not 
entirely new, has at least been forsaken by secular moralists. 
The subject would require a whole volume.^ I content 
myself with a preface only. 

1 In the third part (chaps, i., ii., and iii.), I shall return to the question at 
moral conflicts, but shaU regard it from another point ol view, t ^ 
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CHAPTER L 


THE MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 

M oral science generally concerns itself only with the 
law in itself, with what may be called the objective 
law, such as it would appear in itself to a reason absolutely 
capable of understanding it in its entirety. It has paid rather 
too little attention to subjective morality ; that is to say, to 
tlie law considering it as judged, known, interpreted, and 
applied by the moral agent. It has abandoned to theological 
ethics the study of this kind of questions, and the latter has 
examined them principally from a practical point of view. 

Yet there is here a philosophical problem of extreme diffi- 
culty. I am told that the moral law is absolutely obligatory. 
But what moral law is here spoken of? Is it that which 
exists in itself, independently of myself, of my knowledge, 
of my personal judgment ? Or is it the moral law as it is 
known and understood by me ? In the former case, by what 
sign can I recognize this law ? Where is it ? How can I 
discover it, if it is not in my own conscience ? If this is not 
the law itself, I can obey only in so fiir as I know the law ; 
ancP I can know it only by my own thought, my own judg- 
ment. In the second case, if I take my own conscience for 
judge, how can I be sure that I am really obeying the law 
itself, and not a law of my own invention, a fiction of my 
own mind? In a word, it seems as though any law to be 
obligatory must be objective — that is to say, independent of 
individual modes of thought and feeling ; while, on the other 
hand, the law necessarily becomes subjective^ so far as it is 
known and followed by an individual agent. Thus I can 
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never be sure that I am obeying the true, absolute law, 
which alone, however, seems to have a right tq command 
my obedience. 

A great German philosopher, Fichte, saw the full difficulty 
of this problem (which Kant himself had overlooked) ; and 
he solved it boldly. “ The formal law of morals,” he said, 
V is this : Always act in conformity with your convictions of 
duty (in other words, always obey your conscience). This 
rule includes two others: First, try to understand clearly 
what is your duty in every matter ; then, when you are con- 
vinced what your duty is, do it, for the sole reason that you 
are sure that it is your duty.” ^ 

The only possible practical criterion^ of morality is, then, 
the actual conviction or the actual conscience. If we are 
told that this conscience should seek enlightenment by con- 
sulting the consciences of other men, we reply that this is 
implied in the rule itself ; for it is my own conscience which 
tells me that I ought to consult the consciences of others. 
And, besides, there may be a case in which the conscience of 
a man will feel itself morally superior to the consciences of all 
others (as with Socrates), and neither can, nor ought, to be 
sacrificed to them. Is it said that we should hold our con- 
sciences in subjection to the word of God, or to that of his 
ministers ? I say again, that I submit to the word of God, 
only because I am convinced that this is my duty ; and here, 
again, it is my personal conviction which remains the ultimate 
criterion of the moral law. 

The principle of personal conviction as a supreme rule of 
duty does not exclude that practice so highly recommended 
by religion, and which philosophers themselves have not 
ignored ; that is, the direction of the conscience? This prac- 
tice is in perfect conformity with experience and common 
sense. What can be more natural than that those who are 

• 

1 System der Sittenlehre, pp. 142, 147. 

^ Consult in the MoralUtes sous ^Empire Eornmn^ hy M. C. M artha, the 
Interesting chapter entitled, Sdh^que, Directeur de Conedenee. 
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'wisest should guide and instruct those who are less wise? 
Moreover, as we have seen, each of us is naturally inclined 
*10 delude himself as to the state of his conscience. Led 
away, and more or less blinded, by his passions, each one of 
us needs to place himself before an impartial spectator, and 
to generalize the motives of his actions, in order to perceive 
their moral value. But this abstract and invisible spectator 
is very cold: it is difiQcult to evoke him. One must be 
already sujDerior to one’s passions, and must see himself 
clearly, before he will be able to stand apart from himself, 
and regard himself with an impartial eye. Is it not more elE- 
cacious to choose a judge and spectator who lives and speaks, 
whose conscience will arouse our own, whose authority will 
impress us, and before whom we shall dread to blush ? 

All this is true ; but the direction of conscience should 
not be, either with him who undertakes it, or with him who 
.seeks it, a means of relieving the individual from his own 
conscience by substituting for it that of another. All direc- 
tion should have for its object, to enable him who submits 
to it to direct himself. Just as you intrust yourself to the 
care of a physician so that you may become able to do with- 
out him, so you should put yourself in the hands of a moral 
physician, only to gain that health and strength which con- 
sist in self-government. 

From the principle given previously, Fichte draws this 
apparently paradoxical consequence : that there is no such 
thing as an erroneous conscience. Kant had already enunci- 
ate(>the same theory, but did not attach much importance 
to it : it is, on the contrary, one of the important principles 
of Fichte’s philosophy, 

“ The conscience [he says] never deceives, and can never deceive itself. 
... It renders the ultimate decision, which is without appeal. To at- 
tempt to rise above one’s conscience is to attempt to go out of one’s self, 
to separate bne’s self from one’s self.” 

This principle seems contrary to common sense, and even 
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dangerous in its results. It justifies, apparently, all fanati- 
cisms, all aberrations of the moral sense, all the illusions of 
an over-wrought imagination. One might even go so* far ah 
to cry with Jacobi in a moment of enthusiasm — 

“ Yes, I am that impious one who would fain lie, as Desdemona lied 
in dying ; deceive, as did Pylades, declaring himself to be Orestes, that 
^he might die for him ; hill, as did Timoleon ; break his oath and the law, 
as did Epaminoiidas and John de Witt . , . because the law is made 
for man, and not man for the law.” ^ 

This eloquent utterance may be accepted as the vivid and 
pathetic expression of a truth which is recognized by all 
men, which is, that in certain special cases a certain violation 
of duty may have the appearance of heroism. Such errors 
may be excused, or even admired. But if you develop 
them into a lU'inciple, and maintain without restriction the 
sovereignty of the conscience, do you not suppress all law 
and all principle ? We may admit with the theologians that 
a conscience in error excuaes an act, but not that it is never 
in error. 

It seems to me easy enough to solve this difficulty. The 
judgment pronounced l)y the conscience in each particular 
case is, in reality, composed of tw^o judgments : 1. Such an 
action is your duty; 2. Perform this action because it is 
your duty. Now, in the first of these judgments the con- 
science may be mistaken, for it may happen that a certain 
action which I believe to be my duty is not my duty. But 
it is not mistaken in the second ; for, if it is certain that any 
given action is my duty, I ought to perforin it. If, thfen, it 
be agreed that the name of conscience shall be applied only 
to the second of these two judgments, to the act by which 
I declare, that, a certain action being my duty, I ought to 
perform it, it is clear that such a judgment is never errone- 

1 Jacobi, Letter to Fichte, p. 23. It is curious that this passage,* which is 
merely an exaggeration of Fichte’s principle, was written by Jacolu in oppo- 
sition to Fichte’s philosophy. So little are philosophers inclined to understand 
each other ! 
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ous. In other words, if, in a judgment of conscience, we* 
leave out of consideration the matter of the act, and regard 
6nly t*lie form, there will evidently remain only the will to 
do one’s duty, which is necessarily infallible. Where, then, 
is the error ? It lies in the judgment which decides that a 
certain action is a duty. Now, Kant admits that we may 
deceive ourselves in this matter, and he advises us to en- 
lighten our intelligences as to what is, or is not, our duty; 
thus he makes a distinction between the intelligence and the 
conscience. It is the first which tells us, Such a thing is 
your duty. It is the second which says to us. Do such a 
thing because it is your duty. All iraradox disappears. 

It may be said in a general way, that to will to do one’s 
duty is to do one’s duty, and that there is no other duty. 
Ilut here the word duty is ambiguous : it may be understood 
objectively or subjectively. Subjectively, and in my own 
eyes, I can have no duty but that which I consider as such ; ^ 
but objectively, and abstractly, to an intelligence knowing 
my relations with all things, I might have duties entirely 
different from those recognized by me. Duty hi itf<elf is, 
then, not the same as duty relative to ounselves, I can never, 
in fact, rise to that ideal state of an absolute intelligence : 
but I may advance farther and farther in the knowledge of 
my nature, and, from my relations with other men, I may 
come to know myself better than I did before, and thus 
discover other duties of which I had hitherto no conception, 
but which are superior to those which I had previously 
impeecd upon myself. I recognize, for instance, that when 
I was a young man I allowed myself to do many things 
which a better knowledge of my true life here below would 
have forbidden : I recognize, being a father, many things 
which I did not understand as a son. I transport, so to 

1 In sense Hemsterhnys could say; “Brutus, in killing Ciusar, may 
have committed a crime against the laws of society ; hut within the soul of 
Brutus this action was undoubtedly in conformity with the eternal order.” 
See £m. Grucker, Ilenisterhuys, p. 139. 
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speak, these new duties, of which I was not conscious, into 
my past ; I compare and contrast them with the inadequate 
ideas of duty which my conscience then held; thus* I form 
the idea of relative and abstract duty. Undoubtedly if I 
were to Judge myself in the past, I know that I ought to take 
for a standard my conscience as it then Avas ; but, if I am 
to judge myself in an abstract and absolute manner, I take 
as a standard my present conscience ; and I can conceive an 
ideal state in which, knowing the true nature of things, I 
could judge myself in an infallible and absolute manner. 
But though I never attain this ideal conscience, my personal 
experience and that of humanity is enough to teach me that 
there may be an abstract duty, of which my actual duty is, 
as Kant said, but the shadow and the aiilicix3ative image. 

Fichte’s principle, “Obey your conscience,” has been 
attacked as taking from morals all scientific character. If, 
they say, the conscience is the sole and final judge of human 
actions ; if, to distinguish good from evil, it is sufficient to 
refer to the sort of instinct, more or less deceptive, which 
each of us has within him, to that divine voice which speaks 
to us with a mysterious authority — then moral science be- 
comes useless: it will be of no use to teach us what our 
duties arc, since we know this already. Moral science is at 
an end when it is summed up in this formula ; Obey your 
convictions, obey your conscience. 

This objection rests upon a confusion of ideas which it is 
easy to make clear. Science is one thing, action is another. 
The problem which Fichte tried to solve was this How 
should one act at the moment when the necessity for action 
presents itself? Then, and then alone, the only possible 
rule is to obey one’s conscience : it is impossible to give any 
other. This is plain. If I do not obey my own conscience, 
shall I obey that of another? But why should I have any 
more confidence in another person’s conscience tha^i in my 
own ? Obey the word of God, they say. But is it not my 
conscience which tells me that I ought to obey the word of 
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God? Obey the traditions of your ancestors. But can I, 
and ought I,^ to do this if they seem to my actual conscience 
unjust* and false? Moreover, is it not my conscience that 
tells me that I ought to respect the wisdom of iny fathers, 
the honorable traditions of my family and of my race, the 
sacred exhortations of religion, and the teachings of my 
instructors? Whatever is said, and whatever authority is 
invoked, there will always come a final moment when I must 
decide according to my conscience. 

But this purely practical rule of obedience to one’s con- 
science, does not in the least exclude scientific and abstract 
research into the priiiciifies, and the consequences, of which 
moral science is composed. This science is founded, like all 
others, on analysis and on reasoning. It seeks to determine 
duty in each particular case by referring to general laws 
already recognized.* These laws themselves it establishes by 
the study of human nature ; and although it starts with the 
fact of the moral consciousness — that is to say, of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil — as a primitive fact, yet it 
docs not confine itself to the statement of this fact, but inter- 
prets it, frequently correcting and enlightening it. Just as 
physics, beginning with the facts given by the senses, soon 
rises above sensation, and teaches us to go beyond it, so moral 
science, beginning with the moral sense, teaches us to edu- 
cate it, and to substitute an enlightened conscience for one 
that is blind. But an enlightened conscience is still a con- 
science. Besides, when it is necessary to act, each one must 
appeed to the conscience which he has at the very time when 
ho acts. 

Even from a practical point of view, the rule ; ‘‘ Obey your 
conscience,” is far from meaning that one should act blindly 
and without reason ; and it is obligatory on each person that 
he should make every possible effort to know and choose his 
true duty, Rnd to distinguish it from apparent duty. But, 
however deeply and profoundly this examination may be 
pushed, it must come to an end; for the necessity for action 
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is present. Now, at this last moment, the examination being 
made, reflection having been completed, what,^I ask, can be 
the rule of action? “Do what you ought^'' says one*. Yes; 
but what ought I to do ? this is the problem. If one reflects, 
one will sec that there can bo no rule but this : “ Do what 
you believe that you ought to do."’ This is the same thing 
as saying, “ Obey your conscience.” 

Besides, without excluding reflection from its part in human 
conduct, and without pretending that one should await, like 
Socrates, the voice of a familiar daemon^ it must not be for- 
gotten, that, from a practical point of view, it is not well to 
indulge in too much reasoning. An over-subtle analysis of 
moral difficulties, a too curious investigation into the and 
cone^ is more apt to obscure the conscieiice than to enlighten 
it. The latent sopliistries of passion and personal interest 
will be able to conceal themselves under ’the apparent impar- 
tiality of a too greatly prolonged examination ; and reason, 
while thinking that it is pleading the cause of wisdom, is 
often the unconscious advocate of our hidden weaknesses. 
Another danger, too often resulting from deliberation in 
moral affairs, is the discouragement of the will, leaving it in 
suspense between the two sides of the question, incapable of 
choosing either one or the other. Doubtless one should do 
all in his power to avoid acting under a mistake ; but still, 
there is a rule superior to this, which is, that one must act. 
Society has tribunals which judge in the last resort, and from 
which there is no appeal. In practice, it is equally neces- 
sary to have a judgment in the last resort which is as^med 
to be infallible. How^ever perjilexing a case may be, it is 
necessary that it should be brouglit to an end. In every 
thing it is necessary that there should be a final decision. 

But, since the individual conscience is the sole and final 
judge when it becomes necessary to act, does it therefore 
follow, as the contemporaneous English school * miintains, 
that there is no moral truth outside of and beyond the indi- 
vidual conscience ? Must we believe that there is no other 
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standard of good and evil than the state of the individual 
conscience ? This question is the one that was discussed by 
Plato and Protagoras : it is the great battle-field on which 
sceptics and dogmatists, the defenders and the adversaries of 
metaphysics, meet, and hold combat. I will here consider 
this question simjjly from the stand-point of moral science. 

An English philosopher of the positivist school, Mr. 
Alexander Bain, opposes, in a recent work,^ the doctrine of 
universal moral ideas, and the hypothesis of an absolute con- 
science, the model and type of individual consciences. He 
specially attacks upon this point Dr. Whewell, the organ of 
the contrary opinion. 

Dr. Whewell liad spoken thus : — 

“ It appears from what has just been said, that we cannot properly refer 
to our conscience as an ultimate and supreme authority. It lias only a 
subordinate and intermediate authority ; standing between the supreme 
law and our own actions. . . . Each man’s standard of morals, is a 
standard of morals, only because it is supposed to represent the supreme 
standard. ... As each man has his reason, in virtue of his participation 
in the common reason of mankind, so each man has his conscience iu 
virtue of his participation in the common conscience of man.” 

Mr. Bain objects to this. What, then, is this standard? 
he asks. Where is it to be found ? Let it be produced. Is 
it some one model conscience, like Aristotle’s “serious 
man”?2 Is it the decision of a public body, authorized to 
decide for the rest of the community? Wc regulate our 
watches, the English philosopher says at another time, by 
the (Sreenwich observatory : where is the type, the measure, 
the standard, by which each one may set his watch in 
morals ? It is a stretch of language to maintain the exist- 
ence of such a thing as truth in the abstract — that is to 
say, abstracted from all perceiving or conceiving minds. 

^ The EmoUons and the Will, by Alexander Bain, 2d ed., London, 18G5. Mr, 
Bain is also the author of a remarkablo work, The Senses and the Intellect » 

2 In his Ethics, Aristotle, modifying tho formula of Protagoras, says* ** It is 
the virtuous man who is tho measure of good and of evil.” 
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There must be a select number of persons, or some one per^ 
Bon, holding moral truths in this typical, perfect, absolute 
form. Let this favored mortal be named; let ’him be prti- 
duced ; but do not let us hear any more of an abstract con- 
science, floating in the air, without a subject, and, as yet, 
never perceived by any one. 

This is not the proper place in which to discuss the phil- 
osophical problem of the objectivity of our knowledge, and 
of the union of the universal and of the individual in the 
human reason. Without touching this question, let us grant 
that every judgment (moral judgments being included) is 
always the act of an individual spirit affirming or denying, 
approving or blaming ; that what is called the truth, and is 
laid down as a rule, a law, a measure* for individual belief, 
is never any thing more than an abstract of what is univer- 
sally, or nearly universally, thought by 'individual reasons, 
including my own ; that even when one has reason to think 
that that to whicli he adheres and which he obeys is the 
word of God, yet still it is the individual reason which 
recognizes this word of God by certain signs (miracles, 
jjrophecies, duration, moral character, etc.) ; that the reason 
called impersonal is simply that which is held in common by 
all individual reasons ; that Averroes’ doctrine of the unity 
of the intellect ^ cannot possibly be accepted, and can hardly 
be compreliended ; that even if one were to go so far as to 
say with Malebranche that we see every thing in God, it 
would still be each one of us who would read, as in an open 
book, the divine thought ; finally, that in - every hypothesis 
the universal reason, the universal conscience, is the result- 
ant of what is held in common by every individual reason 
and every individual conscience. 

But, even if we grant all these premises, I do not see how 
they contradict the doctrine of a truth in itself, a morality 
in itself, seen more or less clearly by all individual ^reasons, 

1 Averroes said tliat tliere was but one single iutelligexhce te »U ma uTtin d. 
See Reuaii, Averroes et VAverroisme, 
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which approach each other more closely in proportion as 
they approach the common aim. 

^Eacl^* man, taken by himself, can and should be judged 
only by his actual conscience: he even ought not to act 
except according to this conscience. In this sense, it is 
proi^er to say that morality is subjective. But this permis- 
sion is given to the actual conscience, only because it is 
supposed to be the anticipation and the approximate and 
provisory presentation of an absolute conscience, which 
would immediately know the true law, as it is in itself. It 
is because the agent, while following his conscience as it is 
at the moment for the lack of a better, has at heart the 
intention of acting in obedience to the absolute conscience 
(which he would follow if he knew it) : it is for this reason, 
I say, that this intention is accepted as the fact. It is in 
this sense that Fichte is right in saying that the only duty 
is, to will to act conformably to one's duty. 

But it is evident that this permitted assimilation of the 
relative and individual conscience with tlie absolute con- 
science is legitimate, only on condition that the agent, while 
obeying his actual conscience, shall constantly do all he can 
to enlighten this conscience and to come nearer to the abso- 
lute conscience, though he can never entirely assimilate the 
two. For, if we admit tlie principle that there is nothing 
but individual consciences, I do not see w'hy one should be 
preferable to another. There would even be no apparent 
reason for changing the moral state of society: since all 
consciences are of equal value, it is better to keep what one* 
has than to change it for another. At the very utmost, 
consciences would be changed only like tastes. 

Mr. Bain admits but one primitive and universal fact in 
moral science : it is the fact of approbation and disaj)proba- 
tion. But does not the very fact, that, among human actions, 
there a^e some of which I approve, and others of which 
I disapprove, show that I have a certain rule by which I 
approve or disapprove ? Now, if we inquire what this rule is,. 
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we shall see that it depends on my comparison of my action, 
or that of other men, with an ideal action which has, or has 
not, been accomplished, but which should b6 performed. 
For instance, I have before me an Ego who told the truth 
instead of lying, or bore an injury instead of getting angry. 
If I blame either myself or others, it is because I compare 
myself or them with this ideal man within my mind, and the 
two do not accord. I approve, on the contrary, when my 
actions, or those of other men, are -in harmony with this 
ideal man, or differ but slightly from him ; and, if we reflect 
that no i^articular man was ever absolutely like this man of 
whom I have a conception (which made the Stoics say that 
llierc never was a truly wise man, not even Zeno nor 
Socrates), it must be admitted that we* ooiiceive the idea of 
a man in himself, distinct from every individual man, and to 
whom each one approaches, or from whom each differs, more 
and more. 

But where, they say, will you find this man in himself, this 
ideal, this type which never has been and never will be real- 
ized ? Is not this a pure abstraction ? Undoubtedly. I am 
far from maintaining the Platonic doctrine of the man in 
himself. It is evidently experience which gives us the ele- 
ments of this conception, but it is also certain that no indi- 
vidual experience has given the whole of it to us. In each 
particular case, seeing a man who acts in a certain way, I 
imagine another who would do better. Having seen this 
one in his turn, I imagine a third who would do better still ; 
and soon, familiarizing myself with this method of reason- 
ing, I conceive that every man, however excellent he may 
be supposed to be, may always be conceived as inferior to 
some other whom I could imagine. At the end of this 
processus^ I conceive a man whose excellence cannot be sur- 
passed. It is this double necessity of having a moral type 
or model superior to each man in particular,, yet which 
should not be an empty abstraction, which gave birth to the 
grand Christian conception of the God-man. On the one 
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# hand, none but God can be perfect : on the other, only man 
can serve as a model for man. 

• Mr. Bain has well represented the moral act as a combat, 
— the warfare of two powers. But, when we speak of a 
combat, that implies that there is a victory to be won, an 
aim to be pursued. This end is the transformation of man : 
it is the old man sacrificed to the new man, the flesh to the 
spirit. Under whatever form the moral conflict is repre- 
sented (even if we see in good only the ultimate and highest 
quintessence of personal interest), it must be admitted that 
there is always an end superior to the special sensation that 
we may have in a given case. Hence it is not because we 
approve or disapprove tliat there is good and evil, but it is 
because there is good and evil that we a2)provc or disapprove. 
We ought, then, to endeavor to adapt our approbation to the 
nature of things, instead of taking our approbation itself as 
the ultimate standard ; for approbation cannot be a reason 
for itself to itself.^ 

What is, then, this ideal, absolute, infallible conscience, 
the conscience of the human race, as Mr. Whewell calls it? 
It is the conscience whit'li secs immediately, intuitively, what 
the ideal man ought to do in any snpposablc circumstances, 
with the same (dearness and the same certainty that wo see 
it in special circumstances. For instance, imagine a man as 
iibout to denounce calumniously his intimate friend, doing 
this without provocation, in order to send him to death, and 
to enrich himself with spoils as informer. There is no con- 
science which cannot see clearly wdiat the ideal man would 
do under those circumstances. Now, imagine a conscience 
which could tell with the same clearness what the ideal man 
would do under any and all circumstances, and you will 
have the ideal and absolute conscience. 

It is certainly no more possible to realize such a conscience 
1 . 

^ Even if we accept tlic principle of personal interest, it will not be tlie 
individual approbation which will be the measure; for experience proves that 
one may be mistaken, even in regard to his own interest. 

s 
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ill practice, than it would be to produce the absolute type to 
which it answers. Just as there is no perfect man, so there 
is no perfect conscience. But this conscience, which doeii 
not exist in a real and actual stale, docs exist in the state of 
tendency. It is the effort which humanity makes to attain 
this state of pc'rfect conscience which serves to free it pro- 
gressively from the errors and illusions of the imperfect 
conscience. It is the idta^ as the Hegelians say, which suc- 
cessively breaks the inferior forms to attain the superior 
form ; it is “ the immanent end,” to use another formula, 
dear to the same school. If we do not admit something of 
this sort, no conscience can be regarded as superior to any 
other conscience : and from thenceforth there will be no 
more moral progress, not only for the species, but even for 
the individual ; for why should I prefer my conscience of 
to-day to that of yesterday, and why should I make any effort 
to attain a higher degree of conscience? In a word, why 
should I try to perfect myself? Every degree of moral jier- 
fection is a perfecting of conscience : it is not merely obedi- 
ence to conscience which is a duty ; it is a duty to render 
one’s conscience more and more delicate and exacting, and 
there would be no sense in this if every conscience were of 
equal value. Now, we cannot establish degrees of compari- 
son between consciences, except as we compare them with a 
typical conscience, toward which we rise continually, but 
which we never attain, and which, though itself latent, is, 
nevertheless, the principal motor of moral activity. 



CHAPTER II. 


MORAL INTENTION. 

fT^HE theory of intention^ which deserves further study, is 
closely connected with that of the moral consciousness. 
It has given rise to numerous and perplexing difficulties. 
Let us first distinguish the different meanings of the word. 

One has the intention to do a thing ; one does it intention^ 
ally ; one does it, finally, with a certain intention. In tlicse 
three cases, the same words express quite different shades 
of ideas. For instance, to intend to do a thing is to have 
such a ju'oject, or such an idea: it is to imagine the tiling 
as done, and wish to do it, yet 'without being fully decided. 
Thus understood, intention is a semi-resolution, a semi-will. 
Frequently, in fact, in common parlance the will is confounded 
with the intention of doing a thing. I propose to myself 
that I will sooner or later take a wise course ; but, so long as 
I do not take it, it is the same as if I had no such intention. 
This is why it is commonly said, “ Hell is paved with good 
intentions.” The intention is an incomplete volition : it is, 
so to speak, a velleity^ but not a firm and decisive act of the 
wil^ When it is said, ‘‘The intention should be accepted 
for the act,” the maxim will be true or false according to 
the meaning which is given to the word intention ; for, if by 
intention is meant simply a vague vellcity which never mani- 
fests itself in acts, the intention cannot possibly be accepted 
for the act. If, on the contrary, by intention is meant the 
voluntary act itself — that is, a resolution taken which has 
been revealed only by the event — the maxim is then true; 
but this would be extending too far the meaning of the word. 

275 
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In the second case, to perform an act intentionally is to 
accomplish this act, knowing that one accomplishes it, and 
wishing to do so ; it is jicrforming it with consciousness and 
reflection, with a knowledge of the reason ; it is, moreover, 
to have proposed to one’s self the accomplishment of that 
act, to have chosen it, to have given it the preference 
pver every other, to have consented to it, and to have accepted 
it with all its consequences. This is why the intention is an 
essential part of responsibility. When we wish to exculpate 
ourselves from an act which has had unpleasant consequences, 
we sa}’' that we did not do it intentionally : familiarly, we 
did not mean to do it. He who has done good unintention- 
ally is no more praiseworthy than ho who has done evil 
unintentionally is culpable. The law rfecognizes this dis- 
tinction ; and, if in some cases it punishes a homicide com- 
mitted through imprudence, this is because the imprudence 
is not always unintentional; and, moreover, even if there 
is no blame, he who has done the evil should always repair 
the damage. 

Finally, an act may be performed with a certain intention : 
in this case, the intention is synonymous with the aim. To 
act intentionally is to act in reference to an aim : it is to 
propose to one’s self some definite object. One may learn 
to make weapons, either with the intention of exercising his 
body, or with the intention of making use of them. One 
may take care of his health with the intention of enjoying 
life better, or with the intention of being better able to per- 
form one’s duties. Thus, in the latter case, the intention 
means principally the motive of the act; in the first, the 
project of the act, and in the second the consent to the act. 
In whatever sense it is used, the word intention always im- 
plies, more or less distinctly, the idea of an aim (tendere in ') ; 
and it is the nature of this aim which gives to the act its 
moral character. 

Here arises a moral difiicu?|;y of the gravest importance. 
Is it the intention which constitutes the morality of the act? 
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If not, then one would be responsible for an act done unin- 
tentionally : one would not have the benefit of a good inten- 
*tion more or less assisted by circumstances. If it is, then a 
good intention is a suflGlcient justification for a bad action : 
it will be enough, as has been said, to direct one's intention 
toward good; and evil will then become good. In other 
words, we should soon reach that principle, the danger of 
which is well known ; The end justifies the means.” 

It seems impossible, on the one hand, to renounce the 
principle that the intention makes the morality of the act; 
and, on the other, it is impossible to admit that other prin- 
ciple that the end justifies the means. It cannot be, then, 
that the second principle results logically from the first; and 
the difficulty is to ‘disentangle them. 

I have already distinguished between the two expressions — 
to act intentionally (avec intention), and to act with a certain 
intention (dans une certaine intention). Is there not here 
a distinguishing element which will aid iis to solve tlic pro- 
posed problem ? Unquestionably, in order that an act may 
be good' or evil, it must have been done intentionally : noth- 
ing which is accomplished by chance, unconsciously, without 
desiring it, under constraint, contrary to our intentions, cai;;^,^ 
be imputed to us. Only that which we have expressly 
desired can belong to us morally. In this sense the charac- 
ter of the act depends upon the intention. 

Blit when I i)eriorm an act, not only inientionally, but with 
a certain intention, there is something more. It is not 
mcjely this act which I desire, but another also: I desire 
the first only for the sake of the second, only as a means of 
reaching ‘ the second. The second is the reason^ the aim of , 
the first. I intend both; for this reason I am responsible 
for both; but I desire the first only with the intention of 
attaining the second. I have, in a ceHain sense, a double 
intentioif ; two intentions, subordinate one to the other ; in 
a certain sense, two subordinate wills. It is in this sense 
that the theologians speak of God as having two kinds of 
wills — an antecedent and a consequent will. 
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The question then presents itself in this form : if wc must 
admit in a general way that the moral character of an act 
comes from the intention which accompanies it, does it fol-’ 
low, that, when there is a double intention, it is the second of 
these which gives moral character to the first ? that of two 
given acts, the first of whicli is only a means for attaining 
the second, it is the second which gives to the first its moral 
character? Such a result is by no means involved in the 
principle. 

In the first case, oiil}^ one action is really in question. It 
is this act, which, to become imputable, must be done inten- 
tionally. But this intention does not arise from the act ; it 
is the act itself which is an end ; and it is precisely in pro- 
portion as I desire tliis act, and not another, that I am virtu- 
ous or culpable. In the second case, on the contrary, there 
are two acts. That which I expressly desire is the second, 
not the first : I only perform the first because it is necessary 
to the accomplishment of the second. The point is, to decide 
whether an act which is bad in itself can become good, or 
at least indifferent, if it is the means of accomplishing 
another act which we judge to be good. It is plain that this 
second case is not at all similar to the first. 

Some may persist, and may say that this distinction is not 
sufficient. In order that an act may acquire a moral char- 
acter, it is not enough that it should be done intentionally : 
it must be done with a certain intention. It is not enough, 
indeed, that I should desire a certain act, but I should desire 
it because it is a good and obligatory act. It is necessary, 
Kant says, not onl}'^ that my act should be in conformity with 
duty, but that it should be performed for the sake of duty. 
The same act ma}" be good or evil according as it is per- 
formed for the sake of dut}" or for self-interest. It is the 
maxim of the action, says Kant again, in other words, its 
motive^ which determines its morality. It is in vain ,that I 
expressly desire such or such an act, as children or savages 
desire it : my act remains innocent, indifferent, neither moral 
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nor immoral, so long as I have not apprehended the idea of 
duty, of law, of an aim to be followed. So soon as this idea 
Arises,* morality is born with it; and according as I do, or do 
not, desire to conform to it, I am virtuous or culpable. 
Hence it follows that the morality of my act is due, not to 
my intention of doing it, but to the intention with which I do 
it. In other words, we have here, as in the second case 
previously cited, two intentions — the intention of performing 
the act, and the intention of obeying the call of duty or of 
interest. Thus the same act may be good or evil according 
to the end which one has in mind, from which it seems to 
result that the end jiistifK^s tlie means. 

The difficulty is, then, even greater than wc had sup])osed ; 
since, whichever wdy we turn, it is the end which gives char- 
acter to the action. A certain action, even an intentional 
one, is indifferent ‘if I liavc no other end but itself; it be- 
comes good if, in performing it, I have as my end the fulfil- 
ing of my duty ; and it is evil if I do it with any other end. 
Might we not say by analogy, that a certain action, indif- 
ferent ill itself, becomes good if I perform it in view of a 
certain duty, and evil if I perform it from any other motive? 
For instance, the act of killing might be blamable if it were 
accompanied by liatred, b}’- selfishness, by tlie spirit of re- 
venge, or of cupidity; but if I xierform it to serve my country 
(by delivering it from a tyrant), to serve God (in defend- 
ing the true faith), to render service to a friemd (by pre- 
serving him from a traitor), this action might become good. 
Thu« people have been led to justify political and religious 
assassinations, and even private assassination. And yet 
apparently nothing more is done than to apj)ly Kant’s 
rule — that is, that an act whicli is morally good is one 
that is performed /or the sake of duty; that is, hi view of a 
duty. 

In sjjite of all this, I still maintain that the solution of the 
difficulty lies in the distinction which I have made above. 
In fact, an action is completely intentional only when we 
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choose it and wish it with all its characteristics ; that is to 
say, with a full consciousness of its moral value. Otherwise, 
we may always say of a moral agent what Jesus Christ said 
of his executioners : “ They know not what they do.” To 
know what one does, it is necessary, not only to choose a 
certain act, but to choose it knowing that it is good or evil, 
and to perform it so far as one believes it to be good, or 
although one knows it to be evil. And this is precisely 
what I mean by acting intentionally {avec intention'). But, 
in such a ease, the goodness of the act is a character intrin- 
sic in itself: the act is good or evil in itself, and not as a 
means of attaiiiing some other thing. When I say that I 
perform an act/br the sake of dut^’, 1 do not nn^an that tlio 
duty is an aim exterior to the act, some other act, different 
from the one in question, some consecpicnce of iny action ; 
for the essential characteristic of duty, jis Kant has shown, 
is, that it is not the means of attaining some enci. An obliga- 
tory action is one whicli is good in and by itself. It is one 
tiling to perform an act because^ it is a duty (which is what 
Kant means), and another to iierform an act in view of some 
dut}’ other than itself 

According to the maxim that tlic end justifies the means, 
no act would be good or evil in itself : it would become so 
only as a means of attaining a good or evil end. Now, Kant 
has especially remarked — and this is the most original part 
of his analysis of duty — that duty commands us to perforin 
an act for its own sake, and not that we may attain a certain 
aim, even were this aim itself good and legitimate. »The 
maxim that the end justifies the means, seems, on the con- 
trary, to destroy the very idea of duty. For if every action 
is indifferent in itself, and has no value except as it contrib- 
utes toward some other action, it may be said of the latter 
also that, in itself, it is neither good nor evil, but that it, in 
its turn, has no value except as it contributes towar^ some 
other end still farther removed ; and thus, passing from 
action to action, no one being considered as good or evil in 
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itself, nothing is left uj3on which to found the X)riiiciple of 
morality. 

• In truth, ‘if one who performs a bad action to attain a 
noble end deceives himself, and believes tljis action good, he 
may be excused in this case, as in all similar ones, in virtue 
of the ininciple that invincible ignorance is an excuse ; but 
wc are not speaking ^)f a case like this. The question is, 
whether, when we know distinctly that an action is evil — 
as, for instance, the act of killing any one treacherously — 
wc have, nevertheless, right to perform this act because 
the end for which wc jDermit ourselves to do it is good. It 
is in this well-defined case that I hold, with the general con- 
science, that an action which is evil in itself does not change 
its character becausie it procures happy results, not only for 
ours(‘lves, but even for our fellow-creatures. 

Undoubtedly there are, as we have s(‘en, cases of conflict 
between our different duties; and some of those conflicts 
raise questions which it is extnunely difficult to answer. 
But if a man, hesitating between two imjjcrative duties, and 
able to fulfil but one, being, moreover, forced to act, and not 
able to tcake refuge in abstaining from action — if this man, I 
say, in such a situation, ought to perform that one of the two 
duties which his conscience tells him is the more important, 
must we therefore conclude, that, in all circumstances, any 
dut}^ whatever may be sacrificed to some other duty, which 
was jjrcviously judged to be sux>erior ? must we accejit, as a 
moral rule, the principle that the end justifies the means? 

Bu 4, we must not attempt to avoid this new difficulty 
which presents itself. As we have seen, there is certainly a 
comparative scale of duties: as Fdnclon has said, we owe 
more to humanity than to our owm country, more to our 
country than to our family, more to our family than to our 
friends, more to our friends than to ourselves; and, within 
ourselve^, *we owe more to the soul than to the body, and 
more to the body as a whole than to e*ach one of its parts. 
Thus becomes legitimate if it serves to preserve 
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the body; thus the sacrifice of life is legitimate, if other- 
wise we must lose our honor ; thus we ought to sacrifice, if 
not our moral dignity, at least our life and our property, f(5r 
our family and our country; wc should sacrifice the property, 
and even the lives, of our children, for the salvation of our 
country : and, if wc do not say that it is our duty to sacrifice 
our country for liuinanity, it is only because it is difficult to 
imagine a case in which the salvation of our country would 
be contrary to the gox)d of humanity in general ; but it is 
most certain, that wc ouglit not to procure happiness for our 
country at the exi)ense of humanity - 

In whatever way we may understand the comparative 
scale of duties, there certainly is such a scale. But then, 
must we not admit, tliat, when wo are campelled to sacrifice 
an inferior duty to one that is suj)erior, wc act by implica- 
tion on the x)riiiciple that ‘Hhe end jusvifies the means’’? 
For to send one’s son to death is certainly a crime, but to 
send him to death for the salvation of one's country is cer- 
tainly a good action. It is, howev(‘r, the same action in both 
cases ; where is the difference? In the intention, in the aim. 
To risk one’s lioalll] is a fault ; but to risk it, or even to 
destroy it, for the good of men, is an heroic action. Where 
lies the difTercnce l)otween those actions, approved and 
admired by tlic x)ul)lic ccjiiscicnce, and those other actions 
which it justl}’ blames — to kill a tyrant to deliver one’s 
country, to flatter and cringe to enrich one’s family, to 
deceive men to make them hax)py? 

We have seen, in one of the ju-eceding chapters, the^rules 
which should be observed in forming a scale and standard of 
duties. It is evident, that, when once this order is estab- 
lished, we shall be obliged to prefer one duty to another; 
and it is imx)ossiblc to escax>c this necessity. In a case in 
which the public conscience does not admit the sacrifice, it 
is because it declares — rightly or wrongly — that the duty 
violated is more sacred than that to which it is sacrificed. 
This principle, then, can never be actually contested : that 
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in the case of two conflicting duties, one of the two being 
necessarily sacrificed, it is the lesser which must yield to the 
gteater! Fot instance, who will deny that a duty of polite- 
ness should yield to a duty of humanity ? Where, then, is 
the limit? and must we consent to admit that a good inten- 
tion authorizes a bad action — that the end justifies the 
means ? 

There is, first, a case in which it is easy to answer and to 
reject this maxim. This is when one has been led into a cer- 
tain action by some odious or contemptible motive, and seeks 
to satisfy one’s self by persuading one’s self that one is i)ur- 
suing a noble and exalted aim. Cases lik(' these are those 
directions of intentions^ justified by some Ciisuists, which Pas- 
cal has so justl}' anir' scathingly condemned. For instance, 
John the Fearless caused the assassination of the Duke of 
Orleans, evidently at the instigation of an insatiable ambi- 
tion : he attempted to justify liis crime by the pretext of the 
public good, and made one of his partisans apologize for it 
by appealing to the principle that it is permissible to kill a 
rebellious vassal. Nero had his mother assassinated, evi- 
dently led by a natural ferocity which no human sentiment 
could ameliorate : he justified this abominable crime by at- 
tributing it to reasons of state. People humiliate themselves 
to obtain high positions ; but they say, and make others say, 
that it is to serve their country. People deceive, they 
insinuate themselves into families, they get possession of 
others’ property, from a spirit of domination and cupidity ; 
but tiiey persuade themselves, and tiy to persuade others, 
that it is for the love of God. Others give themselves up 
to all sorts of prodigality, through love of pleasure and 
luxury; and they pretend to believe that it is througli 
grandeur of soul, and to show their contempt for riches. 
In a word, the art of giving one’s conscience an accommo- 
dating bias^ of giving a good appearance to bad actions, and 
of purifying impurity by sanctimonious calculations, or by 
fme-sounding apologies, is an odious art, which can in no 
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way embarrass the moralist, and in answer to which it is 
suflScient to refer to the admirable pages of Pascal.^ 

There is still another case in which there is an 'evideht 
abuse of the principle that the morality of an act lies in its 
intention. It is when a veiy simple, very clear, and very 
necessary, duty is sacrificed to one that is vague, and more 
or less uncertain. The human conscience is revolted by this 
abuse, thoiigli it cannot clearly explain in what it consists. 
Here the sopliistry lies in believing that love of good in 
general is sufficient to excuse a notoriously bad action. For 
instance, what duty (ian be more plain and simple than that 
wliich forbids assassinatioji — that is to say, the treacherous 
murder of a defenceless man who has not attacked you? 
In this case, I say, the duly of not assailing human life is 
one of the clearest in the world. On the contrary, the duly 
of saving one’s country, however obligator}^ it may be, is far 
from being ecpialh' clear and simple. Therci are a thousand 

1 Counocted with tho tlieory of the dtrectio7i.s of intoUton is that of inental 
reaet'vatiom, also ridioulcd aud brought to shamo by J*ascal. Two kinds of 
this arc dlstiiij^uished. 

First, The purely mental reservation. Second, The re'servation which is 
not purely mental — pwnj mciitaliHf lum pure, mentuUa, TJio latter 's that which 
may he rceo^jiiized by (H;rtain exterior signs. It is your business to attend 
to those signs. In ac.cordaiioe with these print*ix»les, Fatlicr Ligori permits 
mental reservation in the following cases: 

1. A confessor, asked whether lie lias knowh*dgu of a certain crime, may 
answer on oath, “No,” mentally adding, “not as a man for no one has a 
right to question liim as a confessor. This holds true, oven when tho judge 
asks the question .speeitically, and mentions the act of knowing as a minister 
of God; for lie has not, the riglit to ask this question. 2. \ jier.son accused, or 
a witness if interrogated hy an illegal authority, has a right to denyt^rnowl- 
edgo of a crime of which he actually knows, with tho iiiontal reservation, 
Ch'imcn de quo lerjitimc posaU iuquiri. One who has received a loan, and ha.s 
returned it, has the riglit to deny that he received it, making the mental reser- 
vation, Ita ut deheat aolvrre. 4. If he has been forced by constraint to contract 
marriage, he has a right to say that he has not contracted it, with the mental 
Tc.servation, freely, 5. If asked by a judge whether one lias spoken with aa 
accused jierson, one may deny it, adding ineutally. Ad co^operandnm cr^iminU 
(». An adulteress, asked whether she has had illicit intercourse with •a certain 
man, may say, “I am innocent of this sin,” meaning- mentally that she ha» 
been purified from it by confession. 7. A servant, asked if his master is at 
home, may say that he is not there, although he is (mentally adding, In hoc 
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ways of saving one’s country : nothing can be more uncer- 
tain than the way x)roposed. An inviolable respect for 
human life is a much surer way of serving one’s country 
than to give it the example of homicide. Without acceptr 
ing literally the distinction between definite and indefinite 
duties which I liave already combated, it must be admitted 
that some duties present themselves under a stricter and 
more definite form than do others, and that they are there- 
fore clearer. To sacrifice these clear and definite duties to 
others whose application is freer and more uncertain, is 
to break the rules of a good moral responsibility. 

It is also an error, and a false application of a true princi- 
ple, if we reverse the order of the importance of our duties. 
For instance, to lie* deceive, flatter, violate one’s oaths, and 
be false to one’s opinions, in order to be of use to one’s 
family, cannot be ihorally justified; because personal dignity, 
or what is generally called honor^ is of an order which is 

janxia vel fenestra)^ or that In* has goiiii out , meaning that he went in the 
morning, or the day before. 8. Is it permissible to swear to somtahing false, 
adding in a low voice some true circumslaiice ? Yes, some say without restric- 
tion. Yes, others say also ; but it must be done in siicdi a way that others can 
liear something, althougli they eanuot distinguish the sense. 

All this strange philosophy is to be condemned, not so much on account of 
the laxity which it might authorize — for wc know that in praetice we must 
grant much to human weakness — but tlie miserable feature of it, which 
proves a great poverty of conscience, is the artilicial effort whieli it makes to 
bring under the rule, by the aid of certain inecliauieal jjrocesses, that whieli 
is contrary to it. It must he oonfessod that here, sev ular morality is superior 

— I will not say to Christian morality, for tliis cannot he called Christian, but 

— to theological and monastic morality, which, in the bareness of the cloisters, 
loses £111 feeling of dignity and of virility. If a man like Montaigne, or any 
other man of the world, frankly admits his weaknesses, and boldly yields to 
them while confessing them, I can excuse, while I blame, liiiri. But these 
shabby makeshifts, which attempt to dissimulate evil, and which try to render 
lawful that which is not so, rouse the just anger of the secular conscience. 
Hero the world and the cloister are, in comiiarison with each other, like a 
frank and generous rake, and a crafty hyjMJcri to who ohserves all conventional 
forms. A moral education guided by such principles as those could only 
degrade fipuls. In reading these pages, one thanks Pascal, and one under- 
stands how in his last days he could reply, when asked if ho repented of 
having written his Provincial Letterst ** If I were to write them again, I would 
make them more forcible.” 
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superior to material goods. The family has no right to wish 
for its own liapi^iness at the expense of the honor of its 
head. This is especially true if merely grandeur, luxttry, aiW 
external brilliance are in question; for these things, while 
not rejected by the wise man, should not be sought for by 
him, even innocently, still less by evil means. At the very 
utmost, if there were a question of saving one’s children 
from death or destitution, there might be extenuating causes, 
or circumstances, according to the case. But the moralist 
cannot consider the exceptions, but only the rules ; and the 
rule is, that the goods of the soul, being superior to the goods 
of the body, should never be sacrificed to them. 

Morcjover, in most of the cases in which the maxim that 
the end justifies the means has been so*^elnployed as to be an 
abuse, it will be seen, that, under presence of sacrificing a 
lower to a higher duty, the very duty i6 which the first is 
sacrificed is itself lU’actically nullified. Take, for instance^ 
the act of running up debts wliich one docs not pay, so that 
one may spend the money in charity. This act is evidently 
self-contradictory : for, in order to assist one jierson, one 
launders amither; consequently the act tends to produce 
the very evil which it is attempted to relieve. Take, again, 
the question of tyrannicide, so much debated in the sixteenth 
century, lie who kills a tyrant by his own private authority 
performs an act of precisely the same nature as that for which 
he blames the tyrant; that is, killing without trial, and on 
pretence of public necessity. By this very act, he justifies 
the tyrant in similar ones; for, if the citizen-subject may 
decide on his private authority that a certain person is a 
tyrant, the sovereign may also decide by his own private 
authority that a certain person might become a tyrant. 
Thus assassination is established as a principle ; and it will 
be thus, whether the example is given by the sovereign or 
by the people. The assassination of the Duke qf Guise 
resulted in the assassination of Henry III.; so, too, the 
assassination of the Duke of Orleans, by John the Fearless^ 
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led to the assassination of John the Fearless by Taniieguy. 
The death of Caisar led to the death of Cicero. From one 
act of revenge to another, society floated in a sea of blood. 
To take a less tragic instance, consider the unscrupulous man 
of business, who does not adopt vulgar methods, but who 
enriches himself in a way which is far from being in con- 
formity with the old and strict laws of commercial honor. He 
will justify himself by saying, tliat, by his speculations, which 
arc, indeed, irregular, he has rcncl(*red a great service to his 
countr}’^ by producing great activity in })nsiness, by stimu- 
lating energy and activity, and coiisetiiicjilly develoi)ing 
public in'osperity. Hut such a justification is absurd : for, 
in violating tlie laws^of lioncst}’, he assails the vital principle 
of all health)" trade ; and, in thus giving a temporary impulse 
to activity, he insures ruinous disaster. Tlius the end does 
not justify the mcahs, but the means destroy the end itself. 
Take another example. Under the influence of religious 
fanaticism, men have immolated to the true religion those 
Avlio ojiposed it: this was said to be done for the glory of 
(fod. Hut, in acting thus, religion itself is destroyed ; for 
a God who could delight in these bloody sacrifices, and who 
could be pleased by the shedding of blood, would not be the 
good and just God whom religion commands us to love and 
adore. He would be a wicked and sanguinary deity, who 
would not deserve to be honored, and to whom the wise 
man would owe no worship; for he could say to himself, 
am better than sucli a god.” Moreover, to make use of con- 
straiift and the fear of death to comi)el the acceptance of 
religion, is to destroy religion, because its first reejuisite is 
that it should be received in the heart. Compulsory worship 
is not true worship : still less is hypocrisy, which is the ordi- 
naiy result of violence. Take another example. Certain 
illustrious men, some blinded by ambition, others led astray, 
perhaps, by false principles, have fancied that it was right 
for them to bear arms against their own country. This was-, 
the case with the great Cond^ and with Gen. Moreau. In. 
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this case the sophistry is clear ; for, in this case, one endan- 
gers the independence of his country in order to save it, and 
consequently ruins it in saving it. For, even supposihg that 
one could thus rojidcn* it material service, its honor would be 
tarnished ; and tliis is but another way of ruining it.^ 

As to the examples which are, or might be, cited to justify 
the maxim in question, they are always taken from certain 
duties which imply special conditions, and are duties only 
iindcr those conditions. Take, for instance, the duty of 
economy. It is clear lliat economy is not the same as saving, 
jind does ]iot consist in denying one’s self all expenditure: 
this would be avarice . It consists in limiting one’s expenses 
to what is strictly necessary, or to a few modest superfluities. 
But if a case arises in which it is necessary that we should 
be lavish, lliis lavishness is in no way contrary to the maxim 
of economy; and to try to avoid it would be avarice. For 
instance, in the romance of Ivanhoe^ the Jew Isaac, who 
hesitates about sacrificing his fortune to save the honor and 
the life of his fanjily, gives thereby a proof of his avarice, 
not of his economy. The illustrious Lady Franklin, who 
spent all her fortune in despatching expeditions to seek for 
her husband, lost amid the icebergs of the north, made a 
wise use of that hjrlune, which should always be regarded 
us a means, never as an end. 

The same is true in regard to the duty of self-preservation. 
This duty is based priucipally upon the ground that it is the 
condition for the fulfilment of all our other duties ; for who- 
ever reiioiniccs life, renounces with it even morality itself. 
Now, among the duties of man is that of self-sacrifice for his 
fellow-creatures. To rej(*ct this duty under the pretext that 
we are forbidden to expose ourselves to death, is a sort of 
vicious circle : it is sacrificing the very object of life to the 

1 A still more complicated case would arise if one had renonneed kis nation- 
ality, and Ijecomc responsible for the destiny of another people. Ttis was the 
case with Bernadotte. But the action would still bo culpable, although less 
bo: no one is compelled to he a king. 
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condition without which that object could not be attained. 
The avaricious man who sacrifices his well-being to his 
tnone;f — thht is, to the means of procuring his well-being — 
does the same thing ; so does the fancied invalid, who sacri- 
fices his health to his regimen. Conditional duties should 
be sacrificed to absolute duties : this is the solution of the 
diflSculties suggested. 

There are also duties which imply tlie idea of a certain 
restriction and a certain limit. For instance, the duty of 
keeping one’s W’ord plainly implies an exception in case of 
superior force. The maxim that we should not harm others 
implies an exception in case of legitimate sclfd(fence. “iVJj 
noceas alteri nisi lacesshns injuria^'"' says Cicero.^ These two 
exceptions arc sel ?-e vident, for in the first case it is clear 
that no one* is bound to perform the impossible : ” and, in 
the second, to deny the right of self-defence is equivalent 
to authorizing all crimes ; since, if good men did not defend 
themselves against those who are evil, the latter would 
inevitably Ix'come the masters, and would alone remain after 
the ruin of the former. 

The same is true of the other exceptions which Cicero 
cites. “ One should not,” he says, restore to a delirious 
man his sword.” In fact, the duty of restoring any deposit 
implies the condition tliat the depositor has possession of liis 
icasun.*^ In the same way, the dut}^ of keeping one’s prom- 
ises implies that the execution of the promise must not bo 
fatal to him to whom it was made. For iiistaiice, to quote 
Cicejo again, was the Sun under obligation to perform his 
promise to Phaeton, or Neptune to kcej) his to Theseus? 
No, certainly not; for it is implied in every promise, that 

^ De Officiis, liv. 1. Perhai^s tlic exception is expressed in terms which are 
too vague, and might justify any kind of revenge. Hence St. Ambrose liaa 
criticised it in his De Ojfficiis. But it is jdaiii that Cicero referred only to the 
right of projvjr self-defence. 

In tflo celebrated romance of Werther, Charlotte had a right to refuse to 
restore to Wertlier his pistols, having reason to suspiict how ho might use 
Xlieni. There was gi'ound for regarding him a.s a madman. 

T 
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I cannot pledge myself to do you an injury. So, too, Ukj 
duty of not using the property of another implies an excep- 
tion in case of absolute necessity, when it must Be sup'J)osed* 
that the owner would consent to such a use if he could be 
consulted. 

Thus it is impossible not to accept certain limits, such 
as the point at which the execution of the duty would be- 
come absurd, and would become equivalent to the negation 
of justice itself. But it is evident that those restrictions 
should always be understood in a narrow, not a broad, 
sense. Ought wc to admit, with Father Ligori, that the ser- 
vant whose wages arc too small lias a right to take from his 
master whatever is necessary for his siqiport, even when he 
has voluntarily accepted these wages ? ^ This is a case of 
necessity, he says. Must we admit, with Father Ventura, 
that it is permissible to violate one’s oath, when it is done 
for the good of a whole people? For, lie says, one ought 
not to keep an oath which is contrary to one's conscience ; 
and it is contrary to one’s conscience to cause the unhai> 
piness of a whole people. Must we saj% once more with 
Father Ligori, that a pi'iiico has a riglit to have his enemy 
killed without a trial, when the trial would create a scandal ? 
Finally, must wo say, with those casuists whom Pascal over- 
threw and brought to scorn, that it is permissible to kill for 
the sake of an apple? Such latitude in the interpretation 
of moral exceptions is equivalent to the negation of all 
morality and all duty. The case of superior force which 
annuls a promise should clearly be understood to impl^ an 
absolute impossibility, not merely a change of eircumstances. 
The right of self-<hifencc applies only to a real, effective, and 
actually occurring attack, not merely to a threat, or to a 
hostility which is foreseen. The case of absolute necessity,, 
which authorizes exceptionally the use of another’s property, 
applies only to an actual and absolutely inevitable nejessity, 
not to simple need. The exception of nullity on account of 
immorality applies to an oath, only when this plainly involves 
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immorality or injustice; and it sliould not be wrongfully 
extended tc^ other cases. The excejijtion based on madness, 
which authorizes one to refuse to restore a deposit to its 
owner, should be applied literally, not figuratively. Other- 
wise one might at any time a[)propriate the property of 
another, under the pretext that ho would make a bad use 
of it. Thus the theory of moral exceptions cannot be made 
to authorize the doctrine of the direction of the intention. 

But, in saying this, do we deny that there arc heart-rending 
situations when the soul, hesitating between two equally 
sacred duties, knows not which to fulfil, and when it forces 
itself to action by a sort of moral dictatorship ? Must we 
condemn the heroin*, of The Heart of Mid Lothian, who was 
not willing to soil her soul with a falsehood, even to save 
her sister's life? Must we, on the otlier baud, condemn 
Desdemona, who in dying tries to save, by a lie, the husband 
who has slain her ? Must we condemn as a parricide Brutus ; 
who condemned to death his own sou, a traitor to bis coun- 
try ? Must we admire him as a hero ? Can we say with the 
philosopher Heiusterhuys, in speaking of the second Brutus ; 
“What he did was a crime in the eyes of men, but in Lis 
own conscience his act was in conformity with the eternal 
order of tilings”? We must confess that there is a point 
where all theory fails, and science has no more formulas to 
offer. A cowardly complaisance to human weaknesses takes 
advantage of these extremely rare cases to encroach upon 
the strict laws of morality. The pliilosopher merely recog- 
nizes* that it is not in his power to give rules for every case. 



CHAPTER III. 


MORAL PEOBABILISM. 

A ll the difficulties which may arise from the different 
states of the moral consciousness are brought together, 
so to speak, under a celebrated thcorj'', which was long noted 
in schools of theology, and which Pascal made generally 
known — the theory of Probabilim. 

Moral probability must be distinguished from logical and 
philosophical probability. The same exptession is used in 
these cases witli very different meanings. Logical probabil- 
ism is that theory wliicdi, like scepticism, denies that there is 
any absolute truth in human opinions, and affirms that noth- 
ing can be known with certainty. But it differs from scepti- 
cism in saying that all things are not equally uncertain, and 
that some things arc more probable than others. Moral 
probabilism does not give a general denial of the certainty 
of human knowledge ; it does not even deny certainty in 
morality; it recognizes two principles which give certainty— 
natural law and the divine law. But it declares, that, outside 
of this vast domain of certainty, there lies another, where 
only probability can be found ; and it is within this realm of 
probable opinions, that it seeks to dud some rule and test by 
which choice may be determined. 

The theory of probabilism was one of the battle-grounds 
on which the Janseuists and Jesuits encountered each other 
in the seventeenth century.^ Now that the passions of both 

* e 

1 1 shall not enter here into the purely historical question, how far tho 
Jesuits are to he held responsible for the theory of probabilism. It seems to 
be settled, that they did not invent it. and that some Jesuit doctors rejected 
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parties are things of the past, it will, perhaps, be easier to 
distinguish what was true or false on both sides, than it 
*'could*have’heen in the thick of the combat. 

In a very able and logical treatise on probabilisni,^ Nicole 
sums up this doctrine in the two following propositions : ' 

1. Any probable opinion, though it may be false, and con- 
trary to the divine law, is an excuse for sin before God; 

2. Of two probable opinions, it is permissible to accept 
the one which is least certain. 

To comprehend this question tnorouglily, it is necessary 
to understand what is meant by the word prohahle. In its 
general acceptation, an opinion is probable when it has a 
certain number of ^irguniciits in its favor : hence it follows, 
that the more arguments there are in its favor, the more 
probable it is. Thus of two opinions tlie most probable is 
that one which lias the greater number of reasons in its 
favor. 

So far, there is no difficulty; but the question beeomes 
complicated when we consider that an opinion may seem 
inobable from one of two stand-points, either fiom that of 
reason, or from that of authority. Thus an opinion wliicli 
seems to bo supported by sound arguments appears to be 
still more probable wdien we know that it is sustained by 
trustworthy authorities ; while if we learn, on the contrary, 
that eminent autliorities are oi)posed to it, this will be a rea- 
son for doubting it, and therefore will diminish its proba- 
bility. Thus there is ground for accepting the distinction 
made by theologians between two kinds of probability — in- 
ternal and external j)robability, the first of which is founded 
upon reason, and the second upon authority. When these 

it. But it is also certain, that the Jesuits were its principal defenders against 
the Jansenists, and that the apologists of the Jesuits arc also the apologists of 
probabilisin. Moreover, as there is a certain amount of truth in this theory, 
it does*yot*seem as if one would do the Jesuils any great wrong in attribut- 
ing it to them. 

^ Les Provinciales, with W^endrock’s treatises translated into French, 
vol. iv. 
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two probabilities do not agree, it becomes a question which 
ought to give way, and whether it is not permissible to ac- 
cept an opinion which is extrinsicalhj probable fn preierencb 
to one which is intrinsically so. If tliis be granted, wc must 
then inquire on wliat grounds an opinion can be said to be 
extrinsically probable; and here comes in the rule which 
Pascal has so ridiculed, that “a single serious doctor can, by 
himself, make an opinion probable.” 

Let us return to the two propositions already quoted, and 
which actually give a clear synopsis of the doctrine of 
probabilism. 

For the guidance and instruction of the reader, I will 
state at the outset, that, from my point of view, the proba- 
bilists are right as to the first proposition, and wrong as to 
the second. Conversely, the Jansenists are right as to the 
second proposition, but wrong as to the 'first. Here, as in 
all other theological contests, it may be said that the Jesuits 
have defended the cause of liberty, but have pushed it into 
license ; and, on the other hand, that the Jansenists have 
defended the cause of Christian virtue, but have pushed it 
into fanaticism. 

The first of these two contested propositions is this : a 
probable opinion, even if false, and contrary to both natural 
and divine law, is an excuse for sin. 

This proposition is merelj?^ the logical result of the princi- 
ple which I have alreadj^ set forth : Obe}^ 3"Our conscience. 
If I use the word probable in its natural and ordinary sense 
(not taking into account the difficulty which arises •from 
exterior probability), then a probable oi^inion is one which 
presents itself to my conscience supported by more argu- 
ments than the contrary opinion can show. How, then, 
could I obey my conscience, were I to choose the opinion 
which appears least probable to it? 

But, it is said, this opinion is false : it is contrary natu- 
ral and divine law. I answer. One of two things is true : 
either I know this, or I do not know it. If I know it, how can 
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it be an opinion contrary to natural or divine law? Could 
such a one appear probable to me, since I began by setting 
•aside* as aBsolutely certain every thing wliicli is plain! 3^ in 
conformity with natural and divine law? If, then, I regard 
this opinion as i)robable, it is because it seems to me that it 
does not conflict with either one of these two laws, and that 
I do not perceive this disagreement. 

Unquestionably man is under obligation to conform to 
natural law, but not to natural Iuav as it is in itself, but 
onl}’ as he knows it. For how can one l)e expected to obey 
a law of which he is ignorant? In civil society, indeed, we 
practically say, “that no one can be supposed to be ignorant 
of the law;'’ because the excuse of ignorance could always 
be offered, and n(!ver disproved, and becaxise it is supposed 
that everybody will take pains to know about tlK‘ laws which 
interest him. But, in regard to natural right and Avrong, we 
cannot report to such a flcticui. As here the conscience is 
concerned, no one can pretend to be ignorant of that which 
he really knows ; while, on the contrary, if the agent is actu- 
ally ignorant of the law, it is imj)ossible to hold him obliged 
to act as if lui knew it. Consequently, if he thinks it prob- 
able that a certain action is more in conformity with Die 
natural law than a certain other one, he is evidently excusa- 
ble: still more, he is under obligation^ to obey this conviction, 
even if it is a mistaken one. 

All theologians admit that “invincibic ignorance is an 
excuse ; ” and St. Thomas even goes so far as to say that it 
is Sbsin to act contrary to an erroneous conscience — always 
supposing it to be a case of invincible error. The Jansenists 
could not refuse to admit these principles, which are the con- 
clusions of common sense. But they claim that the probable 
opinion cannot be classed under the head of ignorance or of 
invincible error. For, they sa}", since the opinion is only 
probaiblcf it cannot be absolutely certain. Some appearance 

^ An excuse, if permission is in question ; an obUyationf if a prohibition and 
duty are concerned. 
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of truth is recognized in the contrary opinion. This latter 
opinion (which by hypothesis is the correct one) is not un- 
known to you; you even know the aiguments for it;*hencd 
it is in your own power to forsake your ignorance and your 
error. Therefore they are not invincible. 

But is it not plain that this is sophistry ? For, if I say 
that a certain opinion seems to me probable, I thus assume 
that I have previously taken all necessary and possible meas- 
ures to assure in3’self of the truth, or that I think I have 
taken them : it is only after such an examination, at least so 
far as it is possible for me to make it, that I have come to 
regard a certain opinion as more probable than another. 
To sec more clearly, at least at present, is out of my power: 
my preference for the false opinion, instead of the true one, 
is, then, really a case of ignorance or invincible error. Un- 
doubtedly, if the aedion is one whicdi cji*n be postponed, I 
may continue the examination for an indefinite time. But, 
if the action must be performed hie et 7wne^ I am bound to 
make only such an examination as is practically possible; 
and, whatever speculative donl>t ma}^ f‘xist, the very fact that 
1 have chosen the most probable opinion entitles mo to claim 
the benefit of works done in good faith. Finally, if the 
Jansenist strictness goes so far as to doubt the possibility of 
man having any good faith with respect to himself, and to 
assume, that, in alleged eases of involuntary error, there is 
always — as there certainly is sometimes — a secret and blind 
partiality for ourselves, I answer, tliat, as tliis assumption 
dcx)rives mo of every criterion by which to distinguisli«»true 
good faith from that which is false, I have a right to regard 
myself as being of good faith when I am unconscious of my 
falsehood. Besides, to maintain positively that there is no 
such thing as an error committed in good faith, is to go far 
beyond the point in question. The Jaiisenists did, in fact, 
go even so far as this. From this point of vie'^ their 
adversaries were the real defenders of common sense and 
equity. 
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They were even the defenders of toleration, at least to a 
certain extent; and this is one of the most curious points 
111 this quarrel over probabilism, which, under a scholastic 
form, touches the gravest problems of conscience. 

Nicole, ill his discussion of probability, wishing to render 
liis adversaries absurd, deduced from it, as a necessary con- 
sequence, that liendics arc excusable and even innocent. 

Not Old}",” said Nicole, do they retain this maxim, which 
is so pleasing to all unbelievers, that everij one may he saved 
while retaining his own rcligioii^ if he heUei^es it to he proha- 
hie : they even come very near teaching it (ixpressly.” He 
actually quotes a great number of curious i)assagcs, taken 
from the writings Jesuits, wliicli arc in perfect harmony 
with the true principles of religious tolerance, as we under- 
stand this to-day. 

Thomas Sanchez* actually teaches, that an infidel, to whom 
our faith is proposed as being more credible than his own, is 
not (jbligcd to accept it, save in the article of death, provided 
the doctrines of liis own sect still appear to him credibly 
probable.” Others, like Sancius and Diana, go still fartlier, 
and reject even the exception of the article of death. Tliey 
teach, according to Escobar, ‘‘ that the infidel is not bound 
to embrace the faith, even in the article of death.” Another 
Jesuit, Caramuel, very skilful iu the dialeetius “of proba- 
bility,” according to Nicole, also suggests in the form of a 
doubt, whether a Lutheran, who is bom a Lutheran, is not 
excusable for retaining his religion which appears to him 
probable, even though ho may also recognize the probability 
of the Catholic teachings. He takes his arguments, he says, 
“from the best authors, for the consolation of those who live 
in Germany, and who have the pain of seeing so many persons, 
who are otherwise very good people, infected with lieresy.” 

Another Jesuit, Erard Bile,^ goes still farther, and teaches 
plainly that people can be saved outside of the Church. 

1 I take these passaj:;es from the treatise hy Nicole, who could not poasihly 
have suspected that tlio time would come when these words, so scandalous 
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“ A child does not sin in holicving a heresy which is offered to him, and 
which his parents have taught him — at least, not unless he knows con- 
vincing reasons which take all probability from the teachings of his 
For, so long as it seems to him i^robablo, ho does not sin in following it. 
Hence we can liar<lly regard as heretics many young girls under twenty 
years of ag(', even though they have taken the communion. For A^]lo 
can say that they have no probable argument in favor of their sect? 
Now, no one .sins in following a probable o])inion. Ytai toll me [ho add.s] 
that there an* many older persons who think that they do well in remain- 
ing in tlioir .sect. T rc^dy that this cannot be su/fioient excu.se in the 
cas(i of tho.se who live among Catholics. But in Sw(*(lon, in Denmark, 
and in tliosci pr{j\'inces of (lermaiiy where the Catholic religion is not 
practised, these persons may be saved, though remaining in their sect, if 
tluy commit no sin, or if, in case they do sin, tlicy pei-fonii an act of 
love or of contrition.” 

Nicolo was, then, right in regarding religions toleration as 
a result of the theory of probabilism : but ho was wrong in 
drawing thent‘.e an argument against this thciory ; for it is a 
self-evident ])nnei])le of natural right, that all errors made 
in good faith are inno(3ent. 

“What!” cries Nicole: “even when manners and the 
moral law arc eoncorned, we may sin without crime if a 
false religion permits ns to do so! For instance, it is certain 
that the Turks bclicjve both that fornication is ];)ermissiblo 
between two persons wlio arc free, and that Mahomet was 
a prophet of (jod. According to the principles of the Jesuits, 
they might retain this latter beluif, provided that it seems 
to thejn pro))able. Wliy sliould they not also be permitted 
to follow the first, in regard to fornication?” I do not know 
what the Jesuits answered; but the logical result seems to 
me plain, and I have no hesitation in accepting it. Plainly, 
the Turks, or any other nation, ha-s c a right to follow the 
law which seems to them true, while we may enlighten them 
if we can ; but, so long as they remain in the same state of 
enlightenment, they cannot obey our consciences, but their 

in his eyes, would be quoted to the honor of the Jesuits. In fact, tiiose liberal 
consequences are precisely what the modern adherents of probabilism reject, 
(See the edition of the Provincialcs, by the Abb^ Maynard, vol. i. p. 198-) 
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owii. We must always come back to the distiuction between 
the subjective and the objective law. The former is the 
only true law ; but it is by the second that we must be 
judged, provided that it is certain that we have done every 
thing in our i)ower to understand the first. 

Nicole and the Jansenists maintained that man should bo 
judged by tlie law as it is in itself, and not by the law as it 
is known to us. For example, they did not hesitate to 
affirm, on th(i authority of St. Augustine, that the Jews were 
not excusable for practising retaliation, “ although they fol- 
lowed the terms of tlie law and the interpretation of their 
doctors. ’ They said llic same of the repudiation of wives. 
“Not one of their doctors had the sliglitest suspicion that 
this was illicit. Mo*ses expressly i)ermitt('d it. This he did, 
however, because of the hai'dness of tlicir hearts, as Jesus 
Christ said. But* how could they imagine that it was solely 
for this reason? Yet tlie tradition of the Fathers has always 
])cen, that it was never permissible for the Jews to repudiate 
their wives.” ^ 

In this case, as in all others, it is evident that the Jansen- 
ists abridged liberty as much as possible, while exaggerating 
jiersonal responsibility. The doctrine of original sin furnish- 
ing them with an example of a responsibility wliitdi was not 
due to the individual will, they did not hesitate to apply the 
same iirinciple everyw'here ; and, without inquiring how a 
mail can obey a law of whicli lie is ignorant, they required 
that a mau should be judged, not according to the state of 
his cjjnscicnce, but according to absolute truth. 

In a word, I think that the Jesuits were truly humane and 
philosophical when they maintained against the Jansenists 
that the moral agent is responsible only to the extent of his 
knowledge: thus the first of the two propositions which 
Nicole condemns is only a perfectly legitimate application 
of thet^eueral principle that no one can obey any conscienes 
but his own. Is the same thing true of the second ? 

1 Nicole, loc. cit,t p. 97. 
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The second proposition of probabilism is, that, between 
two probable opinions, “ it is permissible to choose the one 
which is least prohahle and least safe,"^ To comprehe'nd this 
principle thorouglil}’, it is necessary to know what distinc- 
tion is made between the prohahle and the safe by theolo- 
gians who have studied tliis subject. We know w'hat is 
meant by a jirobable opinion QprohahUis') ; let us see what 
is meant by a safe opinion (twfa). 

In theological usage, an ojiinion is more safe (tutior') in 
proportion as it conforms more completely to the law : it is 
less safe when it gives greater liberty. Every moral ques- 
tion can always be reduced to this: what ought T to permit 
myself? from what ought T to abstain? That which gives 
greater liberty to the individual, more room to personal 
interest and to the pleasures of life, is always less safe than 
the opinion which permits less. If I aili wrong, I do not 
risk much: to abstain is undoubtedly a privation, but a pri- 
vation is a very small mallei* in cojnparison with security. 
To abstain will always be the safest way. For instance, a. 
sick jicrson desires some fruit, drink, or meat : 2:)erhaps the 
satisfaction of this desire would do him no harm, perhaiis it 
might injure him; it is, then, safer to deny himself. By 
analogy, an opinion in morals is called safer when it restiuins 
the liberty, and gives greater stress to denial, prohibition, 
and law. 

For instance, take the question whether it is permissible 
to go to the tlieatro. Suppose there are as many reasons 
for as against doing so. The two opinions are, then, ecfually 
jirobable, but they are not equally safti : for, if it is forbidden 
to go, I risk a great deal by going ; while, on the contrary, if 
it is permitted, 1 risk little by abstaining. In a word, a safe 
opinion is one which makes us sure as regards the conse- 
quences : and, as the good which is here in question is eter- 
nal salvation, it is clear that the stricter an opindo^* is, the 
more violence it does to nature, the safer it will be ; for by 
following it I shall never risk losing any thing but a ihomen- 
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tary pleasure, while in disregarding it I risk my eternal 
happiness. Transplanting this theological distinction into 
jSiilosophy, t should say that the more closely an opinion 
conforms to moral law the safer it is, while the more latitude 
it allows to personal interest the less safe it becomes.^ 

A moral opinion may, then, be regarded from two points 
of view, either as probable or as safe. These two elements 
should be combined in choosing and preferring an ojnnion. 

Hence come three doctrines — First, One should always 
prefer the most probable opinion, whether it is more or less 
safe : this is called ijrohahiliorhm. Second, One should 
always prefer the safer opinion, whether it is more or less 
probable : this is cq^lled tiitiorlmi. Third, Of two opinions, 
it is permissible to" choose that which is least probable and 
least safe : this is pi’operly wliat is called It may 

be said, that, in geheral, the Jesuits advocated probabilism, 
and tlie Janseriists tutiorism. Bossuet, who in theology 
always preferred a medium course, and decisions guided by 
common sense, advocated probabiliorism ; and the Church 
has done the same, condemning the excjesses of probabilism, 
but not absolutely condemning its principle. 

It seems to me impossible to adduce any argument whicli 
c(juld authorize us to choose the less probable opinion rather 
than the one which is more probable. In rt^gard to this, the 
Jaiisenists, esx)ecially Pascal and Nicole, as well as Bossuet, 
are the true rej)resentatives of good sense and the moral con- 
sciousness; and the somewhat shamefaced apologists of prob- 
abilisisa do not offer a single plausible argument in its favor, 
except that the less probable is, nevertlieless, probable to 
a certain extent. But, since this probability is less than 
another, how can one choose the less probable with a clear 
conscience? Let it not be forgotten that we are not now 


^ It sd^insr that some casuists used the word safe in an equivocal sense ; for 
Caramucl, quoted by Nicole, says that ** a less probable opinion is also tho 
safer if it is milder,'* Here the word is used in a profane and worldly sense, 
while in theology it is generally used in that which I have explained. 
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considering aii opinion wliich is lesfs safe — that is to say, one 
which hypothetically grants more to nature or to j^ersonal 
interest; for, if a less probable but safer opimon were in 
question, it might be said, that, in reality, it is more ju'obable, 
since the safety is itself an element of probability. In fact, 
if the more lenient appears to me more probable than the 
severe ojhnion, I may readily suppose that this is an illusion 
caused by tlic natural indulgence which I feel toward myself, 
which hides from me my real duty. But such an illusion is 
impossible in regard to an opinion which is less safe ; that is, 
more lejiiont. To adopt such an opinion as this when there 
are more numerous and stronger reasons in support of the 
opposing opinion, is to act in direct opposition to one's con- 
science. 

I am aware that these principles of probabilism were re- 
stricted in their practical application so far as was possible : 
“One should not be satisfied,” it was said, “either with 
speculative or with probabh; probability; that is to say, with 
what was not i)retty certain, nor witli a probability which 
could not bear coinjiarison with the motives for the contrary 
conclusions." 1 But of whatever kind the probability may 
be, however real, practical, and well founded, so soon as our 
conscience presents to us more numerous and stronger rea- 
sons in favor of tlie opposite side, it is tliis opposite side 
which our conscience advises us to take ; and to choose the 
most agreeable solution is always, whatever may be said, 
merely a means of evading obedience to conscience. 

If probabilism appears untenable in itself, it will appear 
still more so when we take into consideration the distinction 
made above between internal and external probability. 
Thus far we have supposed the probable opinion to be based 
upon intrinsic arguments; but, according to the theory of 
probabilism, an opinion might be called probable, provided it 
was uttered by authorized and commendable thfeoldgians. 
These were called “serious doctors,” an expression which 
1 Abbe Mauruird, x>* 1C6. 
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Pascal's irony lias rendered immortal; and we know, that, 
according to some casuists, the authority of a single one of 
these doctors ivas sufficient to render an opinit)n probable. 
They actually intended by this an eminent and weiglity 
authority, such, for example, as that of St. Thomas Aquinas; 
blit, leaving out of consideration the pi-actical objections to 
giving such latitude to external authority, it is the principle 
itself which is inadmissible. 

In my opinion, the true principle of all moral action is 
this which I have frei] iicntly repeated: Obey your con- 
science. Hence we should obey our own conscience, not 
that of another. UiKiuestionably, as we have seen, tliis 
principle does not exijlude tlie right and the dut}^ of consult- 
ing consciences whicli are more enlightened than our own: 
cvidenlly the reasons given by these wise men arc among 
the arguments whicli settle the probability of an ()[)inion. 
Put our conscience should obey only argunients, never au- 
thority. If I think a case uncertain, I evidently ought to try 
to become enlightened in regard to it; and each one will do 
this in his own wa}^ one by consulting his spiritual director, 
another by reading Plato or Epictetus. Put, in every case, 
tlie reasons must have been accepted by my conscience 
before I can submit to them ; and I sliould choose a certain 
opinion, not because some doctor has thought it probable, 
but because I myself think it to be so. Thus there can be 
no probability but an internal one, and authority is in my 
view merel}" a means of augmciiling this internal probability. 
In cas6>of disagreement between the two, internal probability 
should always decide the question. I do not see, indeed, 
that the jirobabilists ever declared expressly that probability 
founded upon reason should give way to probability founded 
npon authority; for neither Pascal nor Nicole quote any 
such passages. But it is evident that the general principle 
of probjfbilfem implies this result; for, if I may prefer the 
least probable opinion to that which is most probable, it 
follows that I may prefer an opinion founded upon authority 
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to one founded upon reason. If it is meant that authority 
itself is of value only in so far as it offers good arguments, 
then why speak at all of external authority? We nee’d, thcfi, 
not serious doctors, but good reasons. A good reason given 
by any one who is neither a doctor nor serious ought to be 
enough to make an opinion probable, but the mere authority 
of a Thomas Aquinas or an Augustine cannot do this. 

If we reject the fundamental principle of probabilism, we 
shall not necessarily adopt the oiiposing principle of Jansen- 
ism ; that is to say, tutiorism. Tutiorism is right when it 
tells us to take tlie safer of two opinions when it is more 
probable than the other, or when it is even erpially probable. 
It may also be acco2)ted when it teaches, that, of two opinions 
which are of unequal probability, it is permissible to choose 
the least 2>r()l)ablc if it is the safer ; which is the same thing 
as saying that it is always permissible to 'follow the strictest 
principle. But this doctrine goes bcyoiid reasonable bounds 
when it sa^’s Jiot only that this is i>ormissi)>]c, but that it is 
obligatory — in a word, that it is our duty always to choose 
the siifer at the cx2)ense of the inorc probable ; for this 
maxim is really the same as sacrificing reason to fear. It 
was ill obedience to tins ^^rhiciple that the Jansenists ac- 
ce^ited the most x'evolting rigor. For instance, is mar- 
riage permissible? Clearly, if there is any ojiinion as to 
this question which is prohahllis^ prohahillor^ pj'ohahilissima^ 
it is the aCTirmative ; for, acce^iting the contrary ojiinion, the 
human race must perish. However, the negative, though 
less probable, is safer : for, after all, marriage is tfce de- 
struction of virginity, and purity is of greater value : one 
runs more risk as to his salvation by marrying than by be- 
coming a monk, etc. Hence comes the Jaiisenist oinnioii, 
which Pascal accepted, tliat marriage is a deicide. As a 
general thing, all rigorists are tutiorists. For instance, 
Epictetus forbids the wise man to laugli — not that laughter 
is a bad thing in itself, but that, by making one habituated 
to frivolity, it puts him in danger of sinning in many circum- 
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stances. Thus we see that this princiiile, if logically carried 
out, would result in granting nothing to nature, in 
4ife a turdea, and God a tyrant. 

This Janscnist principle of terrorism will explain Pascals 
famous argument in favor of the existence of God.. It is 
only necessary to a^^ply this interpretation of the moral 
order to the philosophic and religious order. 

Is there a God, or is there not? Which of these two 
opinions is the more jirobable? If we consider only the 
probability, properly so called, that is to say, the number 
and the weight of the arguments, Pascal does not hesitate 
to say that there are no more reasons for one opinion than 
for the other. He would stake tlie question of the existence 
of God on a tlii-ow of the dice : perhaps even, since Jie 
delights in extremes, he would go so far as to say that the 
existence of God is the least probable of the two hypotheses. 

But if in this case the affirmative opinion is the least 
probable, it is very much safer. In truth, if one believes 
that God exists, or at least if one acts as though one 
believed it (which means the same thing with Pascal), one 
risks nothing oven if God does not exist. On the contrary, 
by believing that God does not exist, one risks every thing 
in case he does exist. If, then, one should alw^ays adopt the 
safest opinion, even when it is less probable, one should 
believe in God, which is safer, whatever may be the logical 
probability of the ojjiiiion. 

The reason why Pascal’s argument has not been thor- 
ougyy understood is, that it has been regarded merely as 
a calculation of logical probabilities, the risks or chances 
counting as elements in this probability, while these two 
elements should be distinguished, the probability, or the 
number of reasons, being placed on one side, and safety, or 
the risks and chances, on the other. This distinction was 
familiar to all the theologians of his day. If the principle 
be admitted, the conclusions are logically deduced. 

One might, however, dispute these two propositions ; viz., 
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that, in believing in God, one risks nothing in case he does 
not exist, and that, in not believing in him, one risks every 
thing in case he does exist. ' • 

In answer to the first assertion, we may say with M. E. 
Havet, that, if God does not exist, my life and my happiness 
in this world become my all, and to sacrifice these is an 
infinite loss.^ 

In answer to the second assertion, we may say that a good 
and just God could not punish any one for not having 
believed in him, if his existence were less probable than his 
non-existence, as the hypothesis makes it. 

But Pascal would not assent to either of these objections. 

To the first objection he would answer, that man is misera- 
ble, whether there is, or is not, any God. * The pleasures of 
life are nothing ; reason is powerless and worlbhless in any 
case; hence we have nothing to lose. In truth, one does 
not need to be a devotee in order to recognize the vanity of 
human things. The author of EccleHiaateB was, perhaps, not 
a devotee : he seems rather to have been an Epicurean, blasS^ 
and disgusted with every thing. Lucretius has often been 
compared with Pascal. Among modern writers, Obermann 
is as melancholy as Ren^. Sainte-Beuve ended his History 
of PorURoyal with the words that it was “ only a special 
illusion in the midst of infinite illusion.” The atheist Scho- 
penhauer teaches the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana. Thus 
Pascal is authorized to say that life is nothing, and that in 
sacrificing it, with reason thrown in, one does not lose very 
much. From the stand-point of good common sense, tljat of 
Voltaire for instance, Pascal’s thesis is of no great value; 
but in the view of a jjrofound philosophy, sceptical as well 
as mystic, it is very reasonable. 

As to the second objection, it would give him no more 
trouble than the first. From the Jansenist point of view, 
in fact, error, even if honest, is punishable, as* wo have 

1 JPem^es de Pascal^ published by E. Havet. See the very remarkable com- 
mentary upon this celebrated passage. 
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already seen. We are to be judged according to tlie truth 
as it is in itself, not as it has appeared to us. Pascal, acccpt- 
«ing the Jansenist ideas upon this point, would necessarily 
believe that God would condemn all those who liad denied 
him, even though they had not had sufl&cient light to know 
him. 

Granting all this, Pascal’s argument is, nevertheless, insen- 
sate ; but it contains no logical flaw. 

It may be said that Pascal did not know all these scho- 
lastic distinctions : this is (juitc probable, for he had a horror 
of scholasticism. But he had talked a great deal with his 
theological friends, and become impregnattid with their prin- 
ciples while disengaging these from the scholastic forms; 
and it was not nefcessary to tell him a great deal for him to 
deduce suddenly from it the most unexpected consequences. 

He himself, in practical life, carried tutiorism to its most 
extreme and odious results. For instance, let the following 
question be propounded in an abstract form : Is it permissible 
to have affection for a sister who loves you tenderly, and 
cares for you devotedly in your last illness? No one could 
hesitate to reply that the affirmative is very probable, prohor 
bilisaima. But, on the other hand, every temporal affection 
draws us away from God, in proportion as we yield to it. 
It is always to be feared that one may go too far, and may 
fall into sin. The safest (tut ins') course will, then, be, to 
refuse under such circumstances to give to a sister the 
slightest proof of affection, and even to guard against nature 
by ti^ating her rudely and harshly. This is what Pascal 
did. He who so strictly carried out the most extravagant 
logical results of the principle of tutiorism,^ might easily 
draw from it, combining it with the calculation of proba- 
bilities, the famous wager with which we are familiar. 

‘ Wo«shoui<i not confound with tutiorism the principle^ accepted both by 
C(jmmon sense and by orthodoxy, viz., in dubiis hitlns. But this rule is appli- 
cable only when there is an eriuilibrinm between the two opinions, not when 
•one of the two is infinitely more probablo than the other. 
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It should be added, that, to Pascal’s mind, this question 
was not simply a speculative problem to be solved, but a 
highly practical question, or rather, a line of dondud to 
chosen^ a part to he taken ; and consequently he was justified 
in applying, even to the question of God’s existence, the 
Jansenist rule tliat one should always choose the safer 
opinion. 

Whatever may be thought of Pascal’s argument, I may sum 
up by saying, that, in the debate as to probabilism, the right 
and wrong seem to me very nearly equally divided between 
the Jansenists and the Jesuits; for, if the latter have allowed 
themselves to fall into condemnable laxit}', the former have 
no less weakened the essence of the moral sentiment by 
substituting the i)rinciple of terror for the principle of con- 
science and of reason. Their errors are of a more noble 
character, because they are more austere*; but they turned 
back from Christianity to Judaism, and they changed a law 
of liberty and of love into a law of slavery and of fear. 



CHAPTER IV. 


UNIVERSALITY OF MORAL PRINCIPLES. 

N othing is more embarrassing to the moralist than the 
diversity, the variability, and the contradiction, found 
among human opinions and manners. Sceptics have taken 
advantage of this as an argument against the doctrine of an 
absolute morality.* ‘dogmatists persist, in spite of appear- 
ances, in maintaining that such a morality does exist. The 
former sec, in what is called morality, only the complex result 
of the numerous and varying habits, interests, and instincts of 
tlie various races of men : the latter affirm the existence 
of a natural moral law, unwritten, more or less fully known 
to all men, more or less modified by their inclinations and 
interests, but everywhere, with an irresistible authority, 
commanding them to do good, and forbidding them to do 
evil. There is the same conflict as to the doctrine of rights. 
The sceptical school, sustained in this by the historical 
school, and even by that of tradition, maintains that this, 
like morality, is merely the result of facts, of necessities, 
of circumstances, and of customs. The philosophical ' and 
ratiqjialistic school maintains, on the contrary, that there is 
a natural, eternal, and imprescriptible right, anterior and 
superior to all written laws, and on which the latter must 
be based in order that they may be just. This debate is 
not without importance, even in politics: it may even be 
said to be at the root of all the great political contests of 
our century. 

Let us confine our attention to the question of morality. 

Montaigne was the first among modern writers to develop 

309 
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in all its force the sceptical argument against moral science.^ 
Every one knows his admirable chapter on Raymond de 
Sebonde — a truly inexhaustible arsenal of ar^ments and* 
objections against human reason. Our modern sceptics 
have needed only to draw copiously from this source. 

“ They are very amusing [he says], 'when, to give some certainty to 
the laws, they say that there are some fixed, perpetual, immutable laws 
which they call natural, which are implanted in the minds of men by 
their very nature ; and, of these, some say there .arc tliree, some four, 
some more, some less. Now, they are so unfortunate, that, of these three 
or four selected law’s, there is not one which has not been contradicted 
and disavowed, not only by one nation, but by several. . . . Nothing in 
the world varies so greatly as law and custom. A thing is called abom- 
inable in one place, and in another is praised ; Jis, ki Lacedsemonia, clever 
thieving was admired. Marriages between near relatives are strictly 
forbidden among us : elsowhoro they are regarded as honorable. Murder, 
parricide, sexual inlcrcourso, traffic in stolen goods, licentiousness of 
every sort, — there is no extreme which has not been accepted by some 
nation as common custom. **2 

Yet this same Montaigne, who delighted in this kind of 
contradiction, has elsewhere written these noble words, 
which condemn the preceding lines: “The laws of natural 
and universal justice, as it is in the abstract, are very differ- 
ent from those of our special, national, jjolice justice, deter- 
mined by necessity, and are far nobler than these.” ® 

Pascal, as every one knows, lias alt>o taken up this thesis 
of Montaigne's, and has almost borrowed his very words, 
adding in that proud, bold, and contemptuous tone which 
he always uses, and which is almost his mark — * 

** If men understood what justice is, they would never have formed 
that maxim, the most generally current of all ; * Let every one follow the 
customs of his country.’ The glory of true equity would have subdued 
all nations ; and legislators would not have t^en for models the caprices 
of Persians and Germans, instead of this eternal justice. We should 

1 In old times, Carneadcs made use of this same argument. See Ckercv 
JJe Republican 

Montaigne, Essais, 1, ii., c. xii. s Montaigne, 1» iii-i c. i 
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have seen it established among all the nations of the earth, and in all 
ages ; whereas now there is hardly any idea of justice or injustice which 
fioes not changci with the climate. Three degrees of latitude reverse all 
jurisprudence. The meridian decides the truth. Right has its epochs. 
The entrance of Saturn into the sign of the lion marks the origin of a 
certain crime. Wonderful justice which is bounded by a river ! Truth 
on this side of the Pyrenees, error on that I ” ^ 

Tlie contemporaneous materialistic school could not fail to 
avail itself of this sort of common bond of union; and, in 
developing this, it has made use of the testimony of the most 
recent travellers. According to Dr. Buchner, savage nations 
are destitute of any moral character, and commit the most 
atrociously cruel actions without any remorse. They have 
little, if any, idea of the rights of property. According to 
Capt. Montrdvel, the inhabitants of New Caledonia divide 
every thing they have with every new-comer .2 Theft, assas- 
sination, revenge, arc every-day matters with them. In the 
Indies, there is a terrible association — that of the Thugs — 
with whom assassination is a religious practice. The Dama- 
ras, a tribe in Southern Africa, have no idea what incest is. 
According to Brehm, the negroes in the Soudan not only 
excuse fraud, theft, and murder, but even regard these acts 
as quite estimable. Falsehood and deceit seem to them the 
triumph of intellectual superiority over stui)idity. The cap- 
tain says tliat the Somalis (on the Gulf of Aden) prefer a 
well-managed fraud to any other means of gaining a support. 
Among the Tidichees, murder is regarded as a glorious action. 
Wcrjfer-Munzig (^The Laws and Customs of the Bogas) says, 
that, among these tribes, revenge, dissimulation of hatred 
until the favorable moment for vengcanc(j, politeness, pride, 

^ Pens^es de Pascal^ ed. Havet, p. 37. But Pascal himself docs not utterly 
deny tlio existence of natural laws, for he adds; “ Undouhledly there are 
natural laws ; but this noble reason, itself corrupted, has corrupted every 
thing.” In other words, original sin has spoihsd every thing. Very good; 
hut the^atferialistic school adoxits the argument as adapted to its own pur- 
poses, and leaves out the corrective. 

2 This is a rather singular example to be cbosen as a proof of the imznoxalil^ 
of savages. 
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indolence, contempt for labor, generosity, hospitality, love 
of show, and prudence, are the characteristics of a virtuous 
man. Waitz {Anthropology of Nations in a State of Nature'f 
says that a certain savage, when questioned as to the differ- 
ence between good and evil, replied ; “ Good is when we carry 
off other people’s wives : evil is when they carry off ours.” 
The negroes in Cuba, according to the Count de Goertz 
( Voyage around the World') ^ are of the vilest character, and 
have no moral sentiments. A bestial instinct or a shrewd 
cuiniiiig are the only motives of their actions. They regard 
as weakness the generosity and kindness of the whites. 
Nothing but force makes any impression upon them: the 
whip is the only efficacious means of puni^^ment. , . . They 
eat like wild beasts. Another person says — 

“ I have often endeavoretl to gain some insight jnto the souls of the 
negroes. It was always lost trouble. It is clear tliat the negro is endowed 
with little intelligence, and that all his thoughts and his actions bear the 
stamp of the lowest degree of human development.” ^ 

Following the development of the sceptical argument, from 
the time of Carneades and Montaigne to our own days, we 
shall see, that, while it has not changed much in substance, 
the details have been amplified. The facts and examples 
quoted arc much more numerous, and experience daily adds 
to them. To use the language of llic schools, the major 
term remaius the same ; but the minor lias become a vast 
battle-field, which grows larger from day to day. In a word, 
M. Littre tells us that the problem has entered upon its^osi- 
tive phase. Instead of confining themselves to two or three 
constantly reiterated assertions, they now begin to quote 
the results of a science which is indeed new, and still some- 
what hypothetical, but which is gradually developing — the 
science of anthropology. On the other hand, the history of 

1 Dr. Buchner forgets to tell us the name of the author who has'endoavored 
to gain an insight into the souls of the negroes, and has seen such hideous 
things. Consult on this same question the recent work by Lubbock, Origii^ 
of Civilization. 
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moral, religious, aud philosophical ideas has made great prog- 
ress in our days. We may, then, hope that it will soon be 
^possible to discuss, in a truly scientific manner, this serious 
question. I shall make use of these various sources in the 
following discussion. 


The sceptical argument against the moral unity of the 
human race may be summed up in two propositions : among 
savage nations, there is no morality ; among civilized nations, 
the morality is contradictory. We will examine successively 
these two points. When we (ionsidcr the customs of savage 
tribes, which have^iv) history and no written memorials, the 
only authority at command for attaining any result is that 
of travellers. Without desiring to depreciate this authority, 
which is one of the necessary foundations of anthropological 
science, it will be wise and prudent not to trust to it impli- 
citly and unreservedly. While philosophy needs to borrow 
its materials from the natural sciences, it has both the right 
and the duty to use them with discernment ; and although 
it cannot decide without facts, yet the ultimate interpretation 
of the facts belongs to it. 

I. In the first j)]ace, it is well known to those who have 
read many accounts of travels, that the observation of morals 
is not generally the thing in which travellers are principally 
interested. Zoology, botany, and physical geography find 
in them earnest, well-prepared, and careful students ; and in 
these matters one may safely trust the writings of travellers : 
but moral obseivations always form the most insignificant 
part of their reports. Add to this, that travellers are gener- 
ally prepared for observations in the physical sciences by 
extensive knowledge, but very few of them have the psycho- 
logical knowledge necessary for good observations of this sort, 
or eveif for understanding clearly what they should observe. 
Thus, in this matter, they adopt a sort of empiricism, with 
no fixed and sure method, very much like that which would 
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be followed by a man who should attempt to describe the 
flora aud/auna of the countries visited by him, while igno- 
rant of natural history, or knowing only its elenlents. Trav- 
ellers set out with fixed programmes, with well-formulated 
scientific problems, in regard to all the physical conditions 
of the country Avhicli they are to traverse. But has any 
traveller ever set out, with a well-arranged programme, to 
study with precision and in detail the differences and points 
of resemblance between primitive and civilized peoples, from 
the stand-point of morality and religion ? 

Starting in such a mental attitude, is it not certain that 
the attention of travellers will be attracted by differences 
rather than by analogies? Few ever thi,pk of noting what 
there is in common between inferior and' superior races, for 
these analogies seem so natural that it appears to be unneces- 
sary to mention them. If one sees a mother caress her child, 
he will take good care not to mention that ; for he would bo 
told that there was no need to go so far to see such a sight. 
To make his travels interesting, it is necessary that he should 
tell of extraordinary things; and, especially in morals, his 
attention will be attracted by monstrosities. Add to this 
the diflSculty of ascertaining the moral condition of these 
people, who cannot analyze themselves, who have few, if 
any, abstract ideas, and whose language is incapable of 
expressing such ideas. 

“ For instance [says M. de Quatrefages quite justly], the Australian 
languages have no words by which to translate honesty^ justice^ sin, crime: 
but this is merely due to the poverty of their language, and is the sSme in 
physical as in moral matters. In the same languages, there is no generic 
word, such as tree, hird, Jish; and some persons have concluded from 
this, that the Australians make no distinction between those objects.’* 

It must also be remarked, that the observation of the 
customs of a country can rarely be made impartially by a 
stranger. This is true, even of civilized countries,^ aaid yet 

1 For instance, in his original and clever hook, Die Familie, a Gennan 
author, Mr. Riehl, states, as a notorious fact, that the French have no idea of 
family life. 
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more so of savage nations. People are always more struck 
and annoyed by the differences in customs, which are at 
dhce appareift, than by the analogies, which are seen only 
after a long time, and after a growing familiarity. For in- 
stance, try to make a German or an Englishman undei*stand 
that the city of Paris is not wholly devoted to the pursuit 
of pleasure; that there exists in it family life, gravity, 
serious manners : you will not succeed. If such errors are 
possible in regard to a country like France, how will it be 
when the population of the Soudan or of Polynesia is in 
question? 

Moreover, among these primitive peoples a stranger is 
almost always regar^led as an enemy ; and this hostile dispo- 
sition is not always the result of ferocity, but often of a 
very natural and even proper suspicion. As it is difficult 
for them to corapVehend disinterested scientific curiosity, 
they naturally regard the stranger as a spy, one who is 
contriving plots against them ; and most certainly the con- 
duct of the whites toward savage tribes has generally given 
but too good reason for the suspicion everywhere felt. But, 
if the stranger is an enemy, what can be more natural than 
the persecutions, the barbarity, the oppression, of which he 
is the victim ? Only, it may be inquired whether he is in 
the best position for observing the customs of those who 
may at any moment put him to death. 

Thus there are many things which may diminish, to a 
certain extent, the value of the testimony of travellers, 
whcu^his seems too unfavorable to savage tribes. It is the 
same with conquering races, which, when brought into con- 
tact with inferior ones, arc always more or less inclined to 
regard them as wild beasts, and to treat them as such. The 
red-skins are, in fact, wild beasts, toward tlicir neighbors, the 
whites ; but how could they be any thing else ? And does 
not a w;jr which lasts a long time, even if between civilized 
nations, always end by transforming men into wild beasts? 
However this may be, testimony given under such influences 
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of hatred and contempt, has little resemblance to scientific 
observations. 

Moreover, in citing facts to prove that there* is no* morjfi- 
ity among savages, two very distinct kinds of facts are 
confounded — customs and opinions. If bad customs exist 
among a people, must we necessarily conclude that they 
have no ideas of morality ? No, but that they do not obey 
them. Among some nations we find incredible wicked- 
nesses. Does the fault lie in their moral ideas? No, but 
only in their passions. A country in Europe is celebrated, 
justly or unjustly, for the laxity of its inomls. Must we 
believe, that, in that country, libertinism and adultery are 
regarded as more legitimate than clsewjiiere ; that purity is 
blamed and condemned bj^ their standard of morals? Not 
at all : this nation has a lesser degree of practical morality 
than others ; that is all. It is with nations as with individ- 
uals: they are more or less honest, more or less moral, more 
or less vicious. But since there are vicious individuals who 
even lose consciousness of their vices, must we therefore 
conclude that there is no difference between good and evil? 
Here one should appeal only to those universal facts which 
are common to a whole country, to a whole century ; which 
are accepted by the government, by religion, by the public 
conscience. This distinction is not always made. People 
speak of the Chinese giving their children to swine, to be 
eaten by them ; but, even if this be true (and it seems to 
be very doubtful),^ what docs it prove but a great perver- 
sion of natural feelings in that country, caused, no doubt, 
by extreme misery ? Let tlicm show us a law which com- 

1 The Rev. Mr. Milne, an Englishman who lived for twenty years m 
China, residing in the interior, and being familiar with Chinese manners, and 
who also travelled a great deal in that country, aflirins, that, during all this 
time, he never saw nor licard of a single instance of this barbarous practice. 
He conjectures that such a thing may have been done during s^mg ‘period of 
famine, and that a general law was fabricated out of what was really 
odious exception. How many prejudiut.s of this sort disa;)pcar when the facts 
are carefully examined I Livingstone tells us, that in Africa, the country of 
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mands, or even permits, this atrocity. Let them show a 
single passage from Confucius or Mencius which advises 
parents,* wheif in distress, to get rid of their children in this 
way. This would be an argument against the universality 
of the moral law, but the mere fact proves nothing. Locke 
himself admits this : 

“Perhaps it will be objected [he says], that it is no argument that 
the rule is not known became it i» broken. [ grant the objection good, 
where men, though they transgi*ess, j^et disown not the law. . . . 15 ut it 
is impossible to conceive that a whole nation of inen should all publicly 
reject and renounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, 
knew to be a law.” ^ 

Very well: then, V/lieii we cite any custom of tlie savages, 
we must carefully examine whctlior it is a corruption, more 
or less general, but .not sanctioned, or wliellier it is a publicly 
accepted principle. 'Phus, for instance, duelling is unques- 
tionably a savage custom, which has had many victims in 
modern times ; yet it has always been condemned by moral- 
ists and by religion, and the laws have done every thing in 
their power to prevent it. Even those wlio obey its melan- 
choly code are the first to admit, that, except in a very small 
number of cases for which no other mode of obtaining 
justice suffices, this custom is as absurd as it is odious.^ 

In other cases it must be observed that the very fact that 
the act in qucstif)n is prescribed and regulated by the law, 
takes from it the significance which it would have were it 
the result of a universal and sj)ontaTieous practice. For 
instance, larceny was permitted in Sparta: must we con- 
clude from this, that in Soarta there was no idea of the rights 

, the negroes, he never knew a single instance of jiarents selling their children, 
Aiul yet we are constantly told that this is very oominoii, ami it is therefore 
concluded that those poor creatures have no idea of family affection. Thus- 
philosophy is made tho dupe of slave-dealers. 

^ Loede^, K&saif Concerning Human Understanding t book i., chap, iii., § xi. 

® I will add that the custom of duelling has retained its hold so long, only 
because it contains some elements of nobility — death faced with courage, th© 
seutixiieut of houor, which no iiositive law could defend so efficaciously, etc. 
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■of property ? The contrary is clear ; for larceny could have 
been permitted, only where rights of property existed and 
were recognized. Does it follow from this* custo^n that 
theft in general would be considered legitimate? Not at 
all : for it is clear, that in this case larceny, being permitted 
by the mutual consent of the thief and the citizens, would 
lose the character of robbery ; for, if I agree that you may 
take something from me, it is plain that you do not steal it. 
The Spartans, to train tlic citizens to skill in war, permitted 
this kind of game, which was undoubtedly subject to definite 
rules. It would be equally correct to say, that in Rome no 
distinction between master and slave was recognized, be- 
cause during the Saturjialia the relation between them was 
reversed. 

We must also leave out of the debate all those customs, 
manners, and laws, in ’which different iiooples differ, on ac- 
count of their geograpliieal situatif)n, the climate, their tem- 
peraments, etc., and which liave no connection with .morality. 
Morality does not require that all individuals shall be ex- 
actly alike : neither does it require the identity of all races 
and peoples. Since nature never made two individuals 
exactly alike, since such absolute similitude would even, 
according to Leibnitz, be impossible, moral laws cannot 
require what the nature of things renders impossible. 
Hence, under the same moral law, each one could have liis 
own private character, his manner of life, his temperament, 
his habits, and his pleasures. Why should it not be the 
same with different peoples? Morality does not forUid me 
to be cheerful, nor my neighbor to be grave and melancholy. 
So there are also peoples which have a light, bright, cheer- 
ful imagination, loving pleasure, festivals, and dances — in 
a word, loving the joys of life. Other peoples are harsh, 
grave, ardent workers, loving austerity. These last treat 
the former as frivolous: the others in their turn •regard 
these as barbarians. The wise man will see that these differ- 
ing qualities are legitimate, and produce a happy diversity 
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in tiie human species. lie wih require that a people shall 
not be too ready to forsake their primitive and original 
yays. • From this natural diversity of characters and tastes, 
as well as from the diversity of climates, and of what is now 
called the environment, there arise among different peoples 
different habits, customs, and laws, which find here their 
explanation, and the reason for their existence. In this 
sense nothing can be more reasonable than that maxim 
which so horrified Pascal : Let each follow the customs of 
his country,” the corollary of which, well known to travel- 
lers, is, that each should follow the customs of the foreign 
country which he visits. This maxim is in no way opposed 
to morality : it is even a moral maxim, for nothing could be 
more unjust than offend the sensibilities of those from 
whom one receives ]iosj)itality ; and it is (jcrtaiuly wise, if not 
obligatory, to live. like other men, at least so far as this in- 
volves nothing wrong. The idea of an absolute uniformity 
of inamiers among all the nations in the world, is an abstra(5t 
conception, like that of a universal language. Morality does 
not require that all men should speak one language : neither 
does it require tliat tliey should all dress, cat, amuse them- 
selves and govern themselves, in the same way. Much must 
he left to nature. The error of certain philosophers, which 
is shared also by Montaigne and by Pascal, is, that they 
believe that all differences result from caprice and fantasy ; 
but diversity, as well as unity, is the daughter of nature. 
Plants change their aspect, their bearing, tlieir color, ac- 
cordii^ to the climate in which they live. Why should it 
be otherwise with humanity ? 

‘ It is easy, as we have seen, to explain why the accounts 
furnished us of the customs of inferior races are generally 
unfavorable, and seem to indicate the results already stated. 
Yet a more attentive study of the accounts given by travel- 
lers wpul<J, I think, make the balance even, and would 
show us* that good and evil are mingled among all peoples 
as they are in our own. I do not doubt that an impartial 
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examination would prove that the moral ideas of savage or 
semi-civilized peoples are superior to those which are gener- 
ally attributed to them. Here I can only indicate som^j 
points in the picture which is yet to be made. This sketch, 
drawn lightly from casual reading, ma}" indicate what would 
be the result of stricter and more systematic study. 

The po2>ulation of the Soudan and of Senegambia is not 
* composed of what can properly be called sarage tribes. 
They occupy an intermediate i)Osition between the savage 
and the civilized conditions. They arc agricultural and 
commercial, which is one step toward civilization ; they have 
a tolerable police; finally, their relations with the Arabs and 
the Moors have given them a sort of religious, and even 
intellectual, culture. Yet they belong the black race — 
that race, destitute, as we arc told, of all moral sentiments, 
and hardly higher than the brutes, as is. claimed by those 
who have seen it only in a state of slavery. This is not the 
opinion of those wlio have studied it in its native country: 
we have, in regard to this, the testimony of two of the most 
distinguished travellers of modern times — Mnngo Park Jind 
Dr. Livingstone. The former observed the negro race in its 
highest stage of development ; the latter, on the contrary, at 
a very inferior stage of civilization, hardly raised at all above 
the state of nature. Botli agree that the black race has been 
calumniated, and that this has been done in the interest of 
a plague-spot and a leprosy which is the chief cause of the 
very degradation alleged in its justification. 

No accusation against the negroes is more frequent and 
wide-spread than that of indolence. For a long time this 
was the favorite argument of the dc^fonders of slavery, as it 
still is of those who lament its abolition. Mungo Park has 
written in contradiction of this reproach. lie says that the 
nature of the climate is undoubtedly unfavorable to great 
exertions ; but can we call a people indolent wheq, tbey live, 
not upon the spontaneous productions of the scil, lJut upon 
those which they wrest from it by cultivation? Very few 
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people work more energetically, when it is necessary, than do 
the Mandingo ; ^ but, as they have no occasion to make iner- 
fthandise of the superfluous products of their labor, they are 
satisfied with cultivating as much land as is necessary for 
their maintenance.^ In his interesting abridgment of the dis- 
coveries made in the region of the Niger and Central Africa, 
M. de Laiioye ^ cutes several remarkable instances of tlie energy 
and activity of the negroes. Each year, for instance, bands 
of negroes descend from the interior of Africa to the Euro- 
pean settlements in Senc^gambia, labor energetically in culti- 
vating ground-nuts, then, when the harvest is over, carry 
the product back to tlieir families, two or three hundred 
leagues distant, ^yid return the following year. Others 
engage as pilots for the coast, and, after a few years of tre- 
mendous toil, return home to live at their cuise. Such is the 
idleness of the negroes when they have not been imbruted 
by slavery. 

Another tendency of which semi-savage peoples have been 
most frequently acjcused, is that to theft. Mungo Park, in 
spite of his sympathy for these people, is obliged to confess 
that his black friends had an irresistible desire to steal from 
bim every thing he possessed. l>ut ho adds ; 

“For this part of their conduct, no complete justification can be 
offered; because theft is a crime In their own estimation; and it must be 
observed that they are not generally and habitually guilty of it toward, 
each other. 

Tbws, among these thieving peoples, theft is a crime : only, 
they arc unable to resist temptation. Does not the same 
thing sometimes hapi)en in civilized countries? 

As to the pillage and exactions to which travellers are 
subjected, not merely by individuals, but also by govern- 
ments, by the princes, the little potentates, whose states they 

• » 

A 

1 Ono of the great subdivisions of the negro race. They are also called the 
Malinka. 

s Mungo Park, Ti'avels in the Interior of Africa* ® Lc Niger, 1858* 
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have had the hardihood to visit, a reflection has frequently 
occurred to me which seems calculated to moderate our dis- 
approval. Jf wo are to believe one of our travellers, iiardl3f 
has he set foot in one of these barbarous countries when he 
is deprived of almost all his xjosscssions ; nevertheless, he 
goes on ; a new sovereign appears ; again he is pillaged, and 
this contijiues during the whole journey. One asks by what 
miracle his baggage, a thousand times stolen, continually 
renews itself, so that it makes fresh exactions possible ; and 
one is tempted to conclude that the traveller may have been 
2)lundered, or even, to use such an expression, skinned a 
little, but not absolutely strq)ped of every thing, as would 
be the case if these people had no idea of .the rights of prop- 
erty, and no rcs2)ect whatever for them.^ 

Mungo Park speaks of certain qualities of heart, some 
noble and exulted, others refined and delicate, which exist 
among these same tribes. The Feloops, as he calls them, 
are violent and vindictive ; but they are also very grateful, 
showing great affection for their benefactors; and they re- 
store with admirable fidelity whatever is intrusted to them. 
The Mandijjgo, on the contrary, are gentle, hospitable, and 
kind. Mungo Park bears especial testhuony to the women, 
and he gives numerous and touching jHOofs of their sensi- 
bility and pity. “1 do not recollect,^’ ho says, “a single 
ijjstance of Iiard-Lcartedness towards me in the women.” 
On this point he confirms the testimony of one of his prede- 
cessors, Ledyard, who said — 

m 

“To a woiiiaii, J never addressed myself in the language of decency 
and friendship, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. ... In 
BO free and kind a manner did they contribute to my relief, that, if I was 
dry, I drank the sweetest draught, and if Jjungry I ate the coarsest 
morsel with a double relish.” 

1 Suppose our custom-house duties to he levied, without law or regulation, 
by an arbitrary government, and we shall have the correct conceift;iC|p*bf these 
exactions from the stranger, which are hateful, indeed, but from which we 
cannot justly conclude that the powers which make them are ignorant of the 
distinction between mine and thine. 
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These were, nevertheless, negresses : could one speak with 
more emotion and more sympathy of our most charming 
Europeans ? 'Even the poor slaves, led in chains to the coast, 
whose caravan was accompanied by Mungo Park, forgot their 
own sufferings, and strove to lessen his. lie says that they 
often came wdtli water to quench his thirst, and collected 
leaves to make him a bed when the caravan slept in the 
open air. 

What Mungo Park admires particularly in the Mandingo 
are their domestic virtues and sentiments. In spite of po- 
lygamy, the women are not hold in slavery: their husbands 
allow them a great deal of liberty, \vhich Ihey never abuse. 
“I believe,” says Mpngo Park, ‘"that instances of conjugal 
infidelity are ^lot common.” Maternal tenderness is espe- 
cially strong fimon^ this pcoidc. Mungo Park cites a very 
siiiqde, but touching, histance, wliicli he witnessed himself. 
One of his travelling companions was a smith, who, having 
laid up some money by working on the coast, was returning 
to his native village to remain there. 

“ The blncksmi til's aged niolhor was led forth, leaning upon a staff. 
Every one made %\ ay for her, and she stretched out lier hand to hid her 
son. welcome. Being totally blind, she stroked his haiid^, arms, and face, 
with great care, and seeimvi highly d<*liglited that her latter days were 
blessed by his return, and that her oars once wore hoard the music of his 
voice. From this interview I was fully convinced, that wJiatever difl’er- 
ence there is between the N^egro and the Euroi>eau in the conformation 
of the nose and the color of the skin, there is none in the genuine sym- 
pathies and characteristic feelings of our common nature.*'^ 

.w 

Maternal tenderness produces filial affection. One of the 
sayings most frequently heard is this : “ Strike me, but do 
not curse my mother.” The greatest affront that can be 
offered to a negro is to speak contemptuously of his mother. 
Mungo Park relates, that, having lost his way, he received 
hospitality* in a hut. While he lay upon a mat, the mistress 
of the house, and her maid-servants, improvised a song, which 

1 Mungo Park, Trartds in the Interior Districts of Africa, p. 122. 
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liiid l\)r its tliemo the unfortunate stranger. It was this: 
“The winds roared and the rain fell. The poor white inaii^ 
faint and weary, came to rest under our tree.*' He lias nd 
mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind him corn.’^ 
And in chorus all chanted, “ Let us pity the white man : no 
mother has Ztc." ^ 

* The negroes are not incapable of the noblest and most 
exalted virtues. This race, which is represented to us as 
deceitful (and it becomes so in slavery), esteems nothing 
more highly than veracity. A mother lost her son in battle* 
She followed his corpse, sobbing, and crying out, “He never, 
\ never told a lle!^^ Can any thing be more beautiful than 
^this maternal cry, which is not the aavmal regret of the 
lioness or the wolf whose cubs have been slain, but is a truly 
moral lamentation? She regretted, not merely her son, but 
mourned because of his soul and his virtue ! 

Let us close the testimony of !Mungo Park with a legend 
or historical talc,^ which shows that the black races, even 
those which have rejected Mahometanism, are capable of 
raising themselves to the highest moral stand-2)omt. A 
]\Ioorish sovereign attempted to force one of the negro kings, 
named Darnel, to accept the Mahometan religion. This 
caused a war between the two jninccs, in which the negro 
was victorious. His enemy was brought before him in 
chains. 

“ * Abd-ul-Kader, answer me this question. If the chance of war had 
placed me in your situation, and you in mine, how would you have 
treated me ? * — ‘1 would have thrust my spear into your heart,* feturned 
Abd-ul-Kader with great firmness; ‘and I know that a similaj* fate 
awaits me.’ — ‘Not so,* said Darnel: ‘my spear is indeed red with the 
blood of your subjects, killed in battle ; and I could now give it a deeper 
stain by dipping it in your own; but this would not build up my towns, 
nor bring to life the thousands who fell in the war. I will not, there- 

1 Mungo Park, Travels in the Interior DistriHs of Africa^ p. 296. ^ 

2 Mungo Park affirms that this story was related to him as an historical, 
and even a recent, fact. But, if merely a legend, it would prove a high standr 
point of morality. 
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fore, kill you in cold blood, but I will retain you as my slave, until I 
perceive that your presence in your own kingdom will be no longer dan- 
gerous ito your^ neighbors, and then I will consider of the prox>er way of 
disposing of you.’ Abd-ul-Ivader was accordingly retained, and w'orked 
as a slave, for three months, at the end of which period Darnel . . . 
restored to them their king.” 

This act ol clemenc}’ was undoubtedly related to Mungo 
Park as a surprising fact ; but is not the clemency of Augustus 
celebrated among us as a iiiarvcllous thing? And is the 
pardoning of offcmces a virtue which is very commonly 
practised, even by Christians? 

The tribes visited by Dr. Livingstone, in the south of 
Africa, are very iijjuch Ixdow the inhabitants of the Soudan 
in point of civilization and intelligence. Yet the accounts 
given by this distingiiislicd traveller leave much the same 
impression as tho'recitals of Mungo Park, whicli is, that the 
negro races, seen in their native country, are infinitely 
superior to the same races when reduced to slavery.^ Fi- 
nally, although they are much nearer the state of nature, the 
moral ideas of these southern races do not differ essentially 
from those of civilized nations. 

“ On questioning iiitolligent men among the Bakwains [says Living- 
stone] as to their former knowledge of good and evil, . . . they pro- 
fess that nothing we indicate as sin ever ai)peared to them as otherwise, 
except the statemont that it >vas wrong to have more than one wife.” 

The manner in which justice is administered among the 
Mak^olo deserves mention as a remarkable confirmation of 
what Cicero sa^^s in regard to natural law, which is not one 
thing at Rome, and another at Athens, but which we all 
learn from Nature herself. It is only in the case of political 

1 I do not know upon what authority Dr. Broca maintains that the Ameri- 
can negro is superior to tlic African negro. Undoubtedly no one could be 
more d^^aded than the black inhabitants of the coast of Guinea; hut how 
can any one say that the race winch has founded tlio great empires of th© 
Soudan is inferior to the servile race in Cuba, or in the southern part of the 
United States of America? 
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ofifeiiccs that justice among the Makololo employs summary 
methods,^ says Livingstone. 

“ In common cases ilieni is a gi-eatc.r show of deliberation. The com? 
plaiiiant asks the man against whom he nieaiis to lodge his complaint to 
come w^ith him to tlie chief. This is never refused. When both are in 
the kotla^ the eomiilainant stands up and states tlie whole case before the 
chief and the people usually assembled there. Ho stands a few seconds 
•after he has done this, to recollect if he has forgotten any thing. The 
witnesses to whom he has referred then rise up and tell all they them- 
selves liavo heard and seen, but not any thing that they liave heard from' 
others. The defendant, after allowing some minutes to elapse, . . . 
in the most quiet, deliberate way he can assume, . . . begins to explain 
tlio affair. . . . Sometimes, when galled by his remarks, the complain- 
ant utters a seiitonoo of dissent : tlie accused turns quietly to him, and 
says ; * Be silent ; T sat still while you were speaking : can’t you do the 
same V Do you want to have it all to yourself ? ’ - And, as the audience 
acquiesce, ... he goes on till he has ffnished all ho has to say in his de- 
fence. If he has any witnesses to the truth of the facts of his defence, 
they give their evidence. No oath is administei-ed ; but occasionally, 
when a statement is questioned, a man will say, ‘By my father,’ or, ‘By 
the chief, it is so.’ ” 

Tlicy are also (still on Livingstone's authority) remark- 
ably faithful, lie says, that when he was at Cassange, a 
Portuguese city^, the men who had accompanied him, and 
who were Makololo, came before him for him to settle a 
dispute whicli had arisen among them. 

“ Several Portuguese, Avho liad been viewdiig the proceedings with 
great interest, complimented me on the success of my teaching them 
how to act in litigation ; but I could not take any credit to myself for 
the system which I had found ready made to my hands.” ® 

Livingstone, like Mungo Park, bears testimony to the 
kindly nature of the negro matrons. “ The Makololo ladie& 
are liberal in their presents of milk and other food,’’ and 

* i 

1 Livingstone, Travels and Researches in South Africa. <■ 

2 Do wo not seem to be listening]; to our own deputies ? 

3 Ldvingstono, Ti'avels and Researches in South Africa, pp. 201, 202. 
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exact but little labor from their slaves. At a time when 
the Bakwains were suCEcriiig from great scarcity of food, tlie 
Conduct of the women was admirable. They parted with 
their ornaments to buy grain from more fortunate tribes. 
Their maternal affection is very strong ; and I liave already 
remarked, that Livingstone, during his long residence among 
them, never saw a single instance of parents selling their 
children into slavery, which we have nevertheless been told 
is a common practice. 

Livingstone concludes his remarks on the customs of tlic 
Makololo with these words : — 

“After long observation, I came to the conclusion that they are just 
such a strange mixture ojt' good and evil as men arc; (*vory\vhere else. . . . 
There are frequent instances of genuine kindness and liberality. . . . The 
rich show kindness to the poor in expectation of services ; and a poor per- 
son who has no relafives will seldom be supi>lied even with watcjr in ill- 
ness, and, when dead, will be dragged out to be dt'voured by the hyenas 
instead of being l)uried. . . . On the other hand, T have seen instances 
in which both men and women have taken up little orphans and carefully 
reared them as their own children. By a selection of cases of either 
kind, it would not be difficult to make these peoiile appear excessively 
good or uncommonly bad.’^ 

Is this nature which Livingstone describes that of the 
savage only, and not of all mankind? 

Besides the negro races, the Australian tribes have been 
favored by being classed as equal with the brutes, in order 
to glorify the theory which makes man only a transformed 
moiilaey. It has been said, that there was no such thing as 
family life among them : the easy compliance of the women, 
the indifference of the husbands, have been dwelt upon. But 
M. de Quatrefages very justly remarks that these instances 
have all been taken from the tribes living in Sydney — tribes 
which have been corrupted by civilization, as has too often 
happened, both in Australia and elsewhere. It is not the 
same in other parts of the country; and Dawson draws a 
truly patriarchal picture of the Australian family, in which 
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the wife plays a very important part. They have been 
called a nomadic people, wandering about in groups com- 
posed of two or three families, without any tr&ce of* social 
organization. Other travellers, however, have found among 
them a division into clans, and even numerous villages, 
themselves subdivided into tribes and families. They have 
no idea of the rights of propert}’^, it is said ; but yet it is 
found that each tribe has its own territory, and even each 
family has its own lands. Vices are imputed to them which 
are quite as frequent among civilized people as among sav- 
ages — revenge, drunkenness, licentiousness. But, according 
to other travellers, the Australian is susceptible of the ten- 
derest and noblest feelings, famil}- aflcction, conjugal love, 
and gratitude. Cheated by a white man, he no longer trusts 
him, and indulges in reprisals ; but Dawson afiSrms that he 
acts with perfect good faith toward tho'se who have de- 
served his confidence. Cunningham found, that, among 
these people, points of honor are sanctioned by genuine 
duels, ju which every thing is done acccording to rules 
which cannot bo disregarded without disgrace. Notice, for 
instance, a curious fact which M. de Quatrefages reports on 
the authority of Capt. Stuart, and which proves the chivalric 
spirit of those savages. Two Irish j’efugccs got into a 
quarrel with the natives, with whom they had taken refuge. 
The Europeans were unarmed. Before attacking them, the 
Australians furnished them weapons with which to defend 
themselves, after which they fought with and killed them.^ 

The Indians of the New World have never been pla%3d so 
low in the scale as the negroes and Australians. Most people 
have recognized in them, though mingled with ferocity and 
perfidy, nobler and more manly qualities than are attributed 

1 As a shadow to this picture, it must ho added that the Irishmen were then 
eaten, which is not very chivalric. But this, M. do Quatrefages tells us, was 
an exceptional case; for it has been judicially ailirmed after investigation, 
that cannibalism is practised in only a few places, scattered over the continent 
of Australia, and that there is no trace of it throughout au extensive territory 
and among numerous tribes 
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to tlie African tribes. A certain pride, and even dignity, 
have been traditionally ascribed to them. Certainly the 
fed-sklns are»not to be judged from Cooper’s romances ; but, 
after all, he has not idealized them any more than Corneille 
did the Romans. In the Memoires of Malouet,^ recently 
published, I find a very interesting and clear descrijition of 
the habits of the Indians of Guiana. We have not liere, 
indeed, the warlike Aj)aches, the proud Mohicans, the Hu- 
roiis, the Iroquois, those (‘iiergetic and heroic tribes, reduced 
little by little, througli want and the constant advance of 
the Europeans, to the condition of pillagers, living only by 
brigandage. They aie gentle and peaceful tribes, sedentary 
in their habits, softened, if not conquered, by civilization. 
The picture which Maloiiet gives us of their social condi- 
tion, whicili seems to bo perfectly correct, proves that all 
these undeveloped p(;()2)les have not clioseii the worst lot of 
all which man can enjoy upon tho earth. 

“From Hudson's Bay to the Straits of Magellan [says Malouet], 
these men, so different in temi)erament, in featuri's, in character, sonic 
gentle, others fierce, all agree in one thing — love for a savage life, and 
resistance to civilization.” 

Do you call this a proof of the essential diversity of races? 
So be it; doubtless races have differing instincts; but civil- 
ization and morality arc two widely different things. 

“Nothing is more striking to a European [says Malouet] than their 
indifference, their aversion even, to our arts, our luxury, and our enjoy- 
ments^. . • we have brought them into our cities to show them our 
ha2)pineBS ; they were not attracted by it ; . . . our luxury, our houses, 
our jewels, our clothing, our food, none of those things tempted them; 
our despotic or servile police terrified them. A European governor or 
magistrate occupied in administering the details of civilized life seemed 
to them a sultan, and we a troop of slaves.^ Their chief passion is a love 
of independence, the distinctive characteristic of all living beings.” 

• • 

1 Thesfe extremely interesting M^moirea have just been very carefully edited 
by the grandson of tho author, Baron Malouet. 

^ Imagine a magistrate telLiug an Indian that lie must not build his house 
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I willingly grant that these i)Oor Indians arc mistaken; 
but is it not a noble error to prefer the free and independent 
life of the forests to the elaborate politeness ftf our fcities ? 
Love of indei^eiiderice is one of the noblest of human pas- 
sions, and the efforts of our political science are directed 
toward the discovery of the means by which to reconcile the 
advantages of civilized life with the rights of natural free- 
•dom. Are those who sacrifice the former to the latter so 
utterly in error ? 

This independent life of the Indians of Guiana is not, 
however, the state of nature of which Rousseau and the 
pliilosophers of the eighteenth century dreamed.^ 

“ They have a social organization ; they live in •families ; they have a 
national association, a magistrate or chief who represents them in their 
relations with their neighbors, and who commands J,hem in time of war. 
They need no civil code, having neither lands nor legal proceedings ; but 
they follow religiously the habits and customs of their ancestors. They 
have found that equality for wdiicli wo have souglit so painfully : they 

maintain it without (jilori Finally [saj’s Malouet] they are in a 

natural state of society, while we are in its political state.’' - 

The same observer also tells us that there is less immoral- 
ity among them than in our large cities. An Indian, unless 
he is a chief, or has been corrupted, rarely has more than one 
young wife. When the first grows old, he takes a second, 

a single foot farther forward t.han that of his neighbor ; that he must not pick 
up the game which he has just killed, because it fell on the otlier side of a 
hedge or a path, etc. All these complicated results, derived from the^priiici- 
plcs on which civil life is founded, would certainly appear to him the acts of 
an absurd and odious despotism. Feniinorc Cooper, in his old trapper, has 
admirably depicted this passion for an independent mode of existence, and tho 
resistance of a child of nature to thd eneroaclimcnts of civil life 

1 Rousseau himself, wliatever may bo said, never represented the state of 
nature as being the liappiest one for man. What ho greatly prefers, as ho 
says himself, is a mixed state, intermediate between that of nature and that 
of civilization, after the first arts have been invented, and before J-he yiccs of 
civilization have been developed — in a word, a state precisely like ttfcit of the 
Indians in Guiana, as described by Malouet. 

, 2 Mcmoircs de Malouet, 1. 1, p. 151, 
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so as to have more children ; but their households are peace- 
able, nevertheless. The law of the division of functions is 
jicver violated among them. The husband hunts, fishes, and 
builds: the wife does the rest. She is submissive without 
constraint : she pays her husband for his iDrotection by her 
obedience. 

To prolong these details would be to introduce a treatise 
on anthropology or ethnology, which is not niy object. I 
have said enough to show that savage pc'oples are not desti- 
tute of morality. Good and evil arc Linited in them, as in 
more enlightened nations; and, if evil ])rc vails over good, 
this is due rather to ignorance and to suffering than to any 
alleged radical and essential moral incapacity. If, indeed, 
we seek to find tlie* j'>riiieipal causes of thosi^ immoral customs 
among savagfes by which wc arc liorrified, we shall almost 
always find them to be want and suffering. Cannibalism, for 
instance, originated in the extreme difficulty of finding u 
sufficient supply of food in those vast, uncultivated regions 
whose ignorant inhahitants have hardly any means of subsist- 
ence^ except hunting and fishing; and habit frequently out- 
lasts the necessity which first produced it. The barbarous 
custom of killing old peciple v licn tliey became infirm, w^as 
undoubtedly caused at first by the fear of being obliged to 
give up to pitiless enemies pers(ms u lio were beloved, but 
could no longer be sni)p()rted. Hatred of enemies, love of 
i^evenge, implacable tribal feuds, the massacre of prisoners, — 
criminal practices, fiom which eiviliz(‘d nations are not yet 
eutirqjy free — come from rivalry, and from the struggle for 
existence in a land which is hardly able to support one, and 
which must be sliared by two, or even by more. As to the 
absence of modesty and the license of manners, not to men- 
tion the fact, that, in these respects, civilized nations them- 
selves are not so far superior to the savages as they imagine, 

* a 

1 The ilnding of savage tribes which are not cannibals (and there are many 
of these) is quite sufficient i)roof that a luirror of anthropophagy is a natural 
human instinct, and not an artificial result of civilization. 
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it may be affirmed that there is lo people, however unciv- 
ilized, that does not have something more or less like mar- 
riage. Everywhere we find some precaution, •-some V-ule to 
govern the relations of the sexes. Finally, if it is true that 
certain sentiments, certain moral ideas, require civilization 
and culture for their full development, it must not, therefore, 
be assumed that these sentiments or these ideas arc not nat- 
•ural; for th(^ <levelupment and perfecting of all our senti- 
ments is one of the characteristic traits of liuman nature. 

It is claimed, that, among savages, morality is merely the 
result of instinct or of interest, but that they have no abso- 
lute and abstract idea of duty. No matter, for I do not pre- 
tend that the savages have reacht‘d the utmost height of 
morality to which man can raise liimsdlf: it is enough if 
they possess the germs of morality.^ After al'l, what is the 
morality of children at first but instinct, habit, and interest ? 
Sliould we i*equirc more of nations in their childhood ? I am 
willing to grant that humanity did not at first have a clearly 
developed idea of duty : it is enough that it has attained one. 
Let us now consider the ideas of morality wliich ju'cvail 
among civilized nations, and see if it is true that these arc 
so generally contradictory. 

1 This is tho opinion of Li'ilmitz: ‘‘It is no pfreat wonder,’* he says in bis 
Kouveaux. Kssaiii (chap, xi.), that men do not always perceive immediately 
every thing that they iiossess within themselv^es, and cannot read at once the 
(’haracters of the moral law whic'h (rod has written in their hearts, as St. Paul 
says. Yet, as morality is more important than arithmetic,, Clod has given men 
instincts, which at once, without any reasoning, lead them to do some of the 
things which reason commands. Thus we walk, according to thc^aws of 
physics, without thinking of those laws; and wc ea», not only because it is 
necessary, but also, .and still more, beeaiiso it gives us pleasure. Though 
there may not, perhaps, be any evil practice which has not- been authorized 
somewhere and under some circumstances, yci there arc few which have ru>t 
been condemned more frequently y and by the yreater j[iart of mankind. Custom, 
tradition, and law, all have a share in regulating this; but it is nature which 
causes custom to take generally the right side in regard to these duties. Nature 
also gave rise to the tradition. of the existence of God. NoWf natfire gives 
In many and even to most animals, affection and kindness toionrd those of the same, 
species. Aftt*r this general social instinct, which in man may be termed phil- 
anthropy , there come other special affections, such as that between the male 
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II. Some arc surprised to see so great a difference in the 
opinions and customs of peoples who seem to belong to the 
f^me race. But, in my opinion, one should rather be sur- 
prised to sec liow, amid such great differences in tinio, place, 
and material circumstances, man has yet been everywhere 
Bo nearly tlie same. It is only natural that the difference 
in environment and in ])liysical conditions, together with 
historical and geographical circumstances, should cause great 
differences in ways of ihinking; but the really wonderful 
thing seems to be, that these differences aro not greater, and 
that in so many- races, different from eaidi other, and without 
inter-communication, there should be ff>uiid, uftcu- all, a basis 
of essential moral, [^ty Avhich is nearly^ the same with all men, 
so soon as they have attained a i*ertain degree of civilization. 
The moral Icjgislators of th(‘, Hindoos, the Chim'sc*, the Per- 
sians, the Hebrew's, and the (Jrceks, have all forni(‘d strik- 
ingly similar ideas of huiiuin morality; and the more closely 
we study the civilization of these tlifferent peoples, the more 
clearly see similitude in diversity-, the more numerous 
we find to be the ideas held in common amid all apparent 
contradictions. 

I will not pause to iirove that all the European nations — 


and the female, the love of fathers and mothers for their children, which the 
Greeks call aropyriv, .'iiul oth<*,r .similar feelings, which loriii that natural code, 
or, rather, that ideal of right, winch nature, aceordiug to the Roman juris- 
consults, lias im])laiitcd in annuals. Finally, can it he denied that man has a 
natural impulse to turn a^vay from filthy thing.s, for the reason merely that 
there tfe people wdio delight in foul language, that there are others whose 
husiuGSS obliges them to handle manures, or that there are tribes in Rootan 
which regard the excrements of their king os an aromatic perfume ? I fancy, 
sir, that, at heart, you are of 1113' opinion as to those natural instincts for what 
is right ; although you may say, as 3’ou did in regard to tliat instinct whicli 
leads us to seek felicit3’, that these impressions are not innate truths. But X 
have already replied, that every feeling is the perception of a truth, and that 
the natural feelings are perceptions of innate truths, though they are often 
confusod, a*i arc the experiences of our bodily senses. Thus we may distin- 
guish innate truths from the natural light (which includes only what is dis- 
tinctly cognizable), as the genus should bo distingiiisluMl from the species ; fur 
the innate truths include the instincts as well as the natural light.*’ 
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which belong to the same race, the Indo-European, and have 
been elevated by the same religion — have one and the same 
system of moralil}', and that the differences wliioh still exisV 
are gradually disappearing under the growing light of philo- 
sophical knowledge. Nor will 1 dwell upon the point, 
already so clearly proved, that pagan morality, the morality 
of the Greeks and the Romans, of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, had by its natural and s2)ontaneous development 
attained the concci)tion of the same moral ideas which in 
Judaia found so dazzling an expression in the maxims of the 
gos])el. This has been ^daeed beyond doubt by many admi- 
rable works. 1 ought, perhaps, to call atteniion to a point 
less generally known ; that is, the profound and wonderful 
analogy between the moral science of the Orient and that 
of the Occident, betwc'cn the maxims of India and (^hina 
on one hand, and on the (dher those of (}ree(‘e and Judaea. 
In proving that all great civilizations have had the same 
theory of morals — sometimes expres^ed in almost identical 
terms, though there is no ground for supposing that these 
were borrowed or imitated from one race by another — we 
should undoubtedly demonstrate positively llie moral unity 
of the human species. C>rientalists have therefore rendered 
a great service to moral science by putting in our hands the 
great philosophical and ndigious Avorks of the East — the 
J7‘da8, the Laws of 3IaniL^ the gn^at Indian epics, the Buddh- 
ist legends, the Zend-Avesta^ the sacred and classical books 
of China. I shall draw largely from these various sources 
whatever is necessary for supporting my position.^ • 
India has, as we know, given rise to two great religions, 
Brahminisni and Buddhism, the latter of which is only a 
branch and development of the former. All the morality 
of Brahminism is summed up in the Latvs of Manu^ one of 
the oldest and most beautiful sacred books in the world. 
As to Buddhistic morality, tins is now familiar to xii through 
the numerous legends with wliich M. Eugene Burnouf has 

^ See my Ilistoirc da la Science Politique, iutrod. (second ed., Paris, 1872). 
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acquainted us, and of which M. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire 
has made such a happy use in his book on Buddha. Let 
ms firsl; give»a summary of the priiicix^al points of tlie Brah- 
min ic morality. 

The Laws of Manu^ like the law of Moses, contain a decor 
loffue, or moral code summed u^) in eight precepts : — 

“Resignation [he says], tlte act of returning good for evil, temperance, 
honesty, purity, the control of the senses, the knowledge of the Soutras, oi 
sacred books, and the kiiowle<lgc of tlie supreme sou.1 (God), these are 
the eight virtues wliich compose duty.”i 

To these eight virtin^s are 0])X)osed (uglit vices, which do 

not exactly correspond to the virtues : — 

» 

“liagerncss hi telling of evil, violence, the art of doing injury in 
secret, envy, calumny.^ the act of appropriating anotJier's proj^erty, that 
of injuring and striking some one, compose the series of eight vices pro- 
duced hy anger.” 

•-‘If wc comi)iire llic decalogue of Manu with that of 
]\Ioses, we shall find that the latter is mor(3 conijileto and 
j)recise, relating to more delinite and well-dermcd actions. 
The other is mure vague, but also more exalted ; it axiplies, 
not merely to exterior acts, but also to those wliieli arc moral; 
it forbids, not oidy liomicide, theft, and adultery, but also cal- 
umny, env}^ and treachery; it commands us to return good 
for evil, and does all this many centuries before the coming 
of Jesus Christ. Finally, the decalogue of JMoses is that of 
a leghiator, and the decalogue of Manu is that of a moralist. 

The moral code of Moses has often been accused of being 
merely carnal : Christianity has reiieatedly made this accusa- 
tion. This reproach is not ax^plicable to the morality of 
Manu, which is wholly spiritual and interior, choosing for 
the expression of moral j)urity words which are worthy of 
Stoicism -and of Christianity, See how he describes the 
moral consciousness: 


1 Lav}$ of Manu, vi. 92, 
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“ The soul is its own witness ; never despise youi soul. The wicked 
say, ‘No one sees you ; ’ but the gods behold them, and so does the spirit 
which is within them. O man I when thou sayest, I^am alone with 
myself — in thy heart dwells always that supreme spirit, the silent and 
attentive observer of good and evil. This spirit which dwells within thy 
heart is a severe judge, inflexible in punishment: it is a god.”i 

Moral sanctions, as Avell as the disinterestedness of virtue, 

♦ ’ 

find in the same book exact and clear expression ; and the 
idea of immortality, the absence, or at least the omission, of 
wliich ill tlie moral scheme of jNloses has been remarked 
upon, is expressed in the noblest manner. T>y performing 
the prescribed duties, not having for motive the expectation 
of reward^ man attains immortality."^ /‘After they have 
restored his body to tlic earth, the relatives of the dead 
man depart; h\xt virtue accowpaniea his aonl ,"' . . . 

Th() most beautiful precepts of practical morals are also 
found in Manu. Charity, humanity, sincerity, humility, are 
rejieatedly recommended in the most noble and refined 
language. “ lie wlio is gentle and patient will attain heaven 
through charily.'^ . . . One should never injure another, nor 
even think of doing so.'’^ So much for charity. As to 
sincerity, could any thing nobler than the following words 
bo uttered ? — 

“ He wlio gives good people an account of himself wliich is contrary 
to the truth, is the most criminal of beings: be appropriates by the f a 
character which does not belong to him. . . . Sjxiech establishes all things : 
spoei'h is the basis of society. . . . The wretch who purloins this, steals 
all things.'*® ^ 

Hypocrisy, too, is branded in the following energetic words : 
“ He who unfurls the standard of virtue, but who is always 
grasping, who uses fraud, ... is like a cat.’^ ^ The Devidja, 
with downcast eyes, with a perverse disposition, is said to be 
like a heron.® “ Every pious act, hypocritically performed, 

1 Laws of Mamt, viii., 91. 2 ibid., ii., 5. * Ibid., iv., 240. 

* Ibid., iv., L>4(i. c Ibid., ii., 161. « Ibid., iv., 266, 250. 7 ibid., iv., 195. 

® Ibid., iv., llMi. I cannot see wby the poor heron should be hero taken a» 
the symbol of hypocrisy. 
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goes to Rnkcliasas.” False piety, the pliaiisaic piety which 
exhibits itself ostentatiously, is condemned in these words, 
which* recall •those of the gospel: Let not a man be proud 
of his austerities; whc‘n he has offered a sacaafice, let him 
not tell a lie ; when he has made a gift, let him not go and 
proclaim it everywhere.” Finally, wo remark, tliat, in that 
land of mysticism and ascetic practices, contemplative devo- 
tion is ranked below nun-ality. Lot the wise man,” he 
says, constantly perform hi^ moral duties with more (‘are 
than even his duties of piety: Ijo who iieglects moral duties 
will fall, even though lie o])serve all the duties of piety.” ^ 

In the Laws of JIanu all classes of soci(^ty may find their 
duties defined wilh })recision, and these rules arc as applicii- 
ble to the Octadoiif as to the Orient. Here is what lie says 
of the dutms* of kings: ‘•‘-Let the king be sev(‘re or gentlo 
according to circtim stances.’' king who punishes the 

innocent, and spares the guilty, will go to hell.” ‘‘ Let not a 
king, howc'ver poor he may he, take possession of that which 
he ought not to takc."^ Tdie follomng are the duties (jf s(d- 
diers: “In combat witli his enemy, a warri<T shtuild never 
use perfidious wciapons, poisoned arrows." Let him not 
strike a falieii enemy, nor one who l^egs for mercy, nor him 
who says ‘ I am thy prisoner,’ . . . nor a sleeping man, nor 
one who is disarmed, nor one who is figlitiug witli another.” 
Do not forget that this Indian code is several centuries 
anterior to Christianity, and yon will recognize its full 
beauty. lie speaks thus of tlu* duties of judges: “Justice 
strikes^ when it is wounded; it preserves when it is de- 
fended.” Thus of witnesses : “ Either one should not comcj 
bi^fore the tribunal, or one should speak the truth. Ho who 
says nothing, and be who uttiu's a lie, are alike guilty.”^ 
Finally, the innumerable rules given by this legislator as to 
usury, deposits, trade, theft, injuries, assassi nation, adultery, 
and rape, differ in no essential X)oints from those which are 
accejited by tlie moral consciousness of the Occident. 


i L<ncs of iv., 204. 

8 Iliiil., vii., 00. 


TbuL, vii., 140 et seq 
* Ibid., viii., 13. 
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There remain to he considered family duties, with which are 
connected those toward seniors, old men, and instructors. — 
Respect toward the aged : “ He wlio is accustonxed to 'salute^ 
old people, and show them respect, will see the duration 
of his existence augmented.” ^ — Respect to teachers: “A 
teacher is the imago of tlie divine being.” ^ — Respect toward 
parents : “ Let the young man do always that which will 
‘please his parents. . . . This is the greatest act of devotion. 
... It is the first duty: all others are secondary.” ^ The 
reciprocal duties of husbands and wives are expressed in the 
most refined and noble way: “Let a woman love and respect 
licr husband; she shall be honored in heaven.”^ “After 
losing her husband, let her never even utter the name of 
any other man.”^ “Wherever women' arc honored, the 
gods arc jjlcased.” “ Shut up under the guixrdianship of 
men, women are not in safety : only those are safe who 
protect themselves by their own freewill.” “The husband 
and wife are but one person.” What can be more charming 
than this definition of a marriage of affection ? — “ The 
union of a young girl and a young man, wJien it sj^rings 
from mutual affection, is called the marriage of celestial 
musicians.” 

We must unquestionably admit the faults of Brahminic 
morality. The principal ones are: the overwhelming num- 
ber of religious ordinances, the greater part of which are as 
foolish as they arc useless, the abuses of asceticism and of 
the contemplative life ; finally, the system of castes, and 
a sacerdotal despotism unparalleled elsewhere in the ^orld. 
Here are some instances of this: “Between a Kchatrya 

i Laws of ManUj ii., 121. 2 Ibid., ii., 227. 

8 Ibid., ii., 227, 228, 237. 4 Jbid., v., 155. 

fi Ibid., V., 157. We see that no mention is made liere of the barbarous 
custom prevailing among the Indian women of burning themselves on the 
funeral-pyres of their husbands. This is a fanatical practice, of, whjeh some 
highly wrought woman set the example, and whi<?h, introduced by fashion, 
and a sort of contagion, became a general custom. This should not be im- 
{lutod to diifereuces of race. 
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(warrior) a hundred years old and a Brahmin ten j’ears old, 
iliere is the relation of father and son ; but the Brahiiiiii is 
ttlie fa'ther, and the Kcliatrya is the son.” ‘‘If the king find 
a treasure, let him give half to the Brahmins: if a Brahmin 
find a treasure, let him keep the whole.” The Brahmin is 
the king of the air: all otlicr men enjoy terrestrial goods 
only by the permission of the Brahmin.” 

As to the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies, 
this is one of the characteristics of early religions : in this 
respect the Mosaic religion has no occasion to criticise 
that of Brahma. The excess of contemplative asceticism 
may more properly lie regarded as constituting a moral- 
ity which is characteristic of the Indian race. To them, 
contemplation seSms the supreme good : we find this in 
action. From this it is inferred that there is one morality 
for the Orient, ahd another for the Occident ; i.c., truth is 
on one side of the Pyrenees, and error on the other ! 

1 would remark, however, that the conllict bc'tween action 
and contemplation exists, not merely between the Occident 
and the Orient; that it is not alone a conllict ()f race ami 
of climate. It has existed in the Occident itself between 
the mystics and the moralists, between the partisans of 
monasticism and the defenders of active and political life : 
finally, it is found even in the clergy, between the secular 
priests and the regulars. This conflict arises from human 
nature itself, to which the sujiremc good seems sometimes 
to lie in labor and action, sometimes in repose. Let us not 
forgei, that Aristotle himself, the most Greek of all Greeks, 
and the most practical of philosophers, regards the contem- 
plative life as that which contains the greatest and most 
perfect happiness.^ Suppose, finally, that we have here a 
problem which has never been solved: is the science of 
morals the only one which contains unsolved problems? 

To* Return to India, it must not be supposed that the sages 

1 It is true that Aristotle speaks only of soieotific contemplation; but, at 
this height, religion and science are identical. 
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of this country, in spite of the natural propensities of their 
race, gave themselves up unreservedly to the attractions of 
a contemplative life, and were blind to its evils. Thus, foi* 
instance, the laws of Manu do not permit the head of a family 
to devote himself to solitary life until his hair is white, and 
he secs before iiiia the son of his son/’ We sec, also, from 
one of the most beautiful productions of the Indian philoso- 
phy, the Bhagavad- Git that the conflict between contempla- 
tion and action, alread}- spoken of, existed in India, as well as 
among us. “ There are two doctrines," says the Bhagavad- 
Gita; “the doctrine of speculation, and the doctrine of 
practice.” The autlior of this book washed to reconcile the 
two. “ Only children and ignorant people/' he says, ‘‘ speak 
of the speculative and the practical doctrines as being two 
distinct doctrines: tl 103’ form but one science.” Many pas- 
sages in this admirable philosophical ])oeifl, tlie masterpiece 
of the Indian genius, are expressly designed to show the 
sujxiriorit}" of active life. “ Ileuunciation and the practice of 
good works arc two roads which conduct to supremo felicity, 
but the practice of good w^orks is better than renunciation.” 
“Action is superior to inaction. . . . The la3'hig aside of 
the mortal form caniiot be accomplished in inaction.” “ To 
be a Simngasa^ or a recluse without occupation, is to have 
trouble and anxict}"; wdiilo Ukj Mouni Avho is busy in fulfill- 
ing his duties is already united \sdth Brahma, the all-power- 
ful.” Finall}", to give added authoril}’' to these words, the 
god who is cxiflaiiiing the doctrine to the young prince, his 
listener, cries out in an admirable burst of eloquence, “I 
m3"self, O Arjouna! have nothing to do, and nothing to 
desire, in these three parts of the world ; yet I live in the exer* 
cine of mg moral duties^ 

We see that the controversy between contemplation and 
action is not confined to the Occident nor to the Orient, 
but is common to both.^ I admit, that in one there js more 

^ They are tho same races, jt is sai<l ; for wo are known to bo Indian. 
Granted ; but the same conllict is found in China. Laotscu, a Chinese philos- 
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contemplation, in the other more action; yet there is, per- 
haps, only a difference of degree. There remains, then, as 
Specially characterizing the Braliminic morality, the system 
of castes, and the pitiless division of the i)Cople into four 
classes, separated by impassable barriers. These are priests, 
soldiers, laborers and merchants, servants or slaves, not to 
mention that below these four legal classes, there is another 
nameless one, called by Manu, Tchandalas^ who have not 
even the honor of being legally slaves. Never has human 
inequality been consecrated in a more brutal and odious 
manner. Never was it expressed in more revolting terms: 
“The four classes have for their first cause Bralima; he 
produced each fron;i a different j^art of himself. The Brahr 
mins came from liis mouth, the Kohafrya from his arm, the 
Vaicya from his thigh, the Sudras from liis foot.'' Each class 
has its own special duties. “The duty of the Brahmin 
is peace and moderation ; the duty of the Kchatrya is valor ; 
the duty of the Vaicya is the cultivation of the earth, and 
trade ; the duty of the Sudras is servitude.” Thus, virtue 
seems to be a privilege. The noblest virtues belong to the 
Brahmins, the most brilliant to the warriors : as to the lower 
classes, they have nothing that can properly be called either 
duties or virtues ; they have functions, and the lowest of all 
has no function but that of seiving the utlicrs. Finally, we 
liave already seen to what hciglits (.f sacerdotal pride the 
class of Brahmins rose > though the laws of IManu commanded 
them to be humble, and urged them “to seek contempt as 
though it were ambrosia : ” feigned hinnility has never failed 
to accompany theocratic insolence.^ 

opher, IS contemplative : Confucius is practical. Cliiua is exclusively practi- 
cal, it is said. Then, how does it happen that P.uddhism is more generally 
accepted there than anywhere else in Asia ? They have taken only its super- 
stitions, it is said. But, in India itself, have the people taken any thing from 
BralimihViin besides its superstitions? True contcmplativcs are everywhere 
exceptional : the Fcnelons are everywhere in a luinority. 

1 Thus the popes, in the Middle Ages, proclaimed themselves tlie servants of 
the sci'vants of God, 
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Yet, although the inequality of men has possibly never 
been proclaimed in more insolent terms than by the ^Brah- 
iiiinic legislation and religion, it is but just to say that caste^ 
prejudices arc by no means the exclusive error of Oriental 
races. Theoretical Aristotle’s Ajtology for Slavery is not 
behind the Laws of Manu in the brutality of its expression. 

* “ If the shuttle would weave by itself [says Aristotle], there would be 

no need for slaves. . . . The slave is the man of another man. Do men 
exist leho are as inferior to other men as are the hrutes / If there are any 
such, they are iiileiided for slaves. Now, there are men who have just 
reason enough to comprehend the reason of others. For such, corporal 
labor is the only useful (employment. They lire slaves by nature.” 

As to sacerdotal despotism, Euro})e lias Known this as well 
as India, if not to the same extent. In the Lalse Decretals 
it is written ; “ Let all the princes of the CQ-rth, and all men 
whatsoever, obe}" the priests, and hoiv their heads before them^'* ^ 

Thus the Occident has no occasion for reviling the Orient 
on account of the principle of castes ; and, conversely, it may 
be said that the Orient did not need aid from the wisdom 
of the Occident to attaiii to the conception of the equality of 
men. Si)ontaiieously, and without leaving India, the human 
soul was able to apprehend in its full force the principle of 
human brotherhood : it is the glory of Buddhism, as it is of 
Christianity, that it proclaimed this principle. It certainly 
cannot be affirmed that the latter borrowed it from the 
former ; but assuredly the former did not receive it from the 
latter, since it is far anterioj* to it. One may, doubtless, 
bring plausible and specious arguments against the Meta- 
physics of Buddhism ; ^ but, as hu* its morality, that is of 
an incomparable beauty, which yields to none, not even to 
Christianity. 

1 Psctido-Isidorus (ed. of Genova, 1028), letter i., attributed to Pope Clement I. 

2 M. Bartlielemy Saint-Hilairc, in his book on Buddha, is very E|pve]|^e in his 
condemnation of Buddhism, which he calls an atheistic religion. This is not 
the proper place for considering the famous question of Nirvd.na: it is enough to 
say that my opinion upon this point is exactly opposite to that of the learned 
critic, although ho is supported by the high authority of Eugene Bnrnouf. 
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In Brahminism, piety and salvation were, in a sense, the 
privilege of the Brahmin, founder of Buddh- 

tsm, opened heaven to all. ‘"My law,” he said, “is a law of 
(jrace unto alL'' Thus, also, St. Paul and the other apostles 
never attacked directly the civil institution of slavery : but 
they said, “ There are neitlier bond nor free ; there are 
neither rich nor poor : loe are all hr others in Christ Jesus."" ^ 

When the principle of religious equality has once been 
proclaimed, it is not difficult to deduce from it the principle 
of natural etpiality. Thus, much later, we find the Buddh- 
istic philosophy attacking the system of caste with argu- 
ments which sound as if borrowed from our philosophy of 
the eighteenth can^ury. 

“ There is n6 snc*li <lifferenee between a Hrahinin and a man of another 
caste [says oiui of Ih^ lUuldhist legends] as llun'e is betwcsoii a stone and 
gold, or between light and darkness. The Brahmins came neither from 
the ether Jior from tlnj wiinl : they di<l not found llio (jarth that they 
might appear in tlie light of day. A Brahmin comes fortii from the 
womb of a woman, just as a Tchandala does. A Brahmin, wdicii he is 
dead, is forsaken as being vile and unclean : it is tlie same with him as 
with other castes. 'Vhere, ihcity is the dij/ercncc ^ ** 


In a more modern treatise the author speaks still more 
boldly : — 

“The unumhora and the parcisa^ produce fruit from their branches, 
their stalks, their joints, and their roots; yet these fruits are not distin- 
guishable one from the otlier. We cannot say, this is the Brahmin fruit, 
this the Kchairyn, this the Vaicyn, tins the Sudra ; for all come from the 
same troo. Hence there are not four classesy hut one only,** 

The resemblances between the theories of morals, which 
arc found among the Persians,^ the Indians, and even the 

1 Those who have inferred from this text that the apostles forbid slavery, 
should also logically say that they denied the rights of iiroperty, since there 
are neitfio^r fich nor poor in Jesus Christ. 

2 Names of trees. 

s Wo have little knowledge as to the moral ideas of the ancient Persians; 
but those which are furnished us, either by the Zmd-Aoesta or by the test!- 
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Greeks, and our own moral ideas, may be said to be due to 
race-identity, as it is known that these different peoples are 
but diverse branches from the same tree from which t\]l th« 
nations now existing in Europe originally sprang ; but this 
explanation would at least prove the uniformity of the 
moral type among all the descendants of that race. What 
will be said if the same, and perhaps even more strikiiig, 
resemblances are found among people of an entirely different 
race, wlio Jiave no common sort with us, either physiologi- 
cally, pJjilologieally, or ethnologieally,l)ut who spontaneously, 
by the natural exercise of reflectioTi, have altaincd similar 
principles expressed in almost the same words? In this 
respect, what can be more instructive or admirable than 
the moral science of tlie greatest sage of ‘China, one of the 
greatest sages of the world, Confucius, and also of the coura- 
geous and spiritual Mencius, who revived his doctrine ? 

In regard to tlic moral law and its essential features, 
Confucius expresses liimself with such nobility, decision, 
and clearness, as is found only among the Grecian philoso- 
phers, or in the modern European philosophy. In his view, 
the essential cliaracter of this law is the very same the truth 
of which wc are now considering; tliat is, immutable and abso- 
lute obligation. “ The rule for our moral conduct,” he says, 
‘‘ is so obligatory that wc cannot disobey it in <i single point 
for a single moment. If it could bo disregarded, it would 
no longer bo an immutable law of conduct.” . . . The law 
of duty is by itself the law of duty,” he says again, most 
admirably. He pictures for us this eternal law, the sa^^ie for 
all, whatever may be their condition, accessible to the hum- 
blest, yet, at the same time, surpassing all the efforts of the 
wisest, so broad that it may be applied to every human action, 
yet so subtle that it is not manifest for all. This law inspires 
in him expressions of passionate enthusiasm. “Oh, how 
grand is the law of the holy man ! It is a shoreless ocean. 

inoiiy of the ancients, justify us in saying that their general ideas of morality 
were the same as those of the Greeks and tho East Indians. 
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It produces and sustains all beings. Its height reaches to 
the heavens. Oh, how vast and abundant it is I " Listen, 
■too, to* these noble and touching words: “If in the morning 
you have heard the voice of celestial reason, in the evening 
you may well die.’' ^ 

Temperance, dignity, self-control, simplicity of life — these 
are the virtues which Confucius requires of his wise man, 
who is like a sage of the Stoics, but without his pride and 
self-assertion. “ If he is rich, and loaded with honors, he 
will act as a man who is rich and loaded witli honors should 
do. If he is poor and despised, lie will act as a man who is 
poor and despised should do. The wise man who has iden- 
tified himself with the law will always maintain sufficient 
self-control to enable him to fulfil all the duties of his con- 
dition, whatever that condition may bo.** “To live on a 
little rice merely', and to rest one's head only on one’s 
bended arm, is a condition which has its sweetness.” “ To 
become rich and honored by iniquitous means is to mo the 
image of the passing cloud which floats away over our 
heads.” “To forsake the world, to be neillier seen nor 
known of men, is not possible for any but a saint.*’ “The 
superior man is distressed by his powerlessness, and is not 
understood by mankind.” 

The perfecting of one’s self is but the first part of his 
system : the second and the most important is the perfect- 
ing of others. Confucius regards the virtue of humanity 
as the chief of all. Fan-tchc asks what is this virtue of 
huinaivty. The philosopher replies, “To love mankind.” 
“ One should love mankind with all the strength and com- 
pass of one’s affection.” “ The superior man is he who feels 
the same kindness toward all.” In some j^assages the senti- 
ment of brotherhood is expressed in touching and passionate 
words. The philosopher says ; “ I would gladly procure for 
old men sweet repose, preserve a constant fidelity between 

1 These passages will he found in my IJisioirG <ic la Science Politique (second 
ed., Paris, 1872), t. i., Introduction, p. 42, et seq. 
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friends, and give to W(^men and to children truly mater- 
nal care ! ” Seu-mamieou, affected with melancholjr, said ; 
“ Every one has brothers : I only have none.” ‘ The philoi^- 
pher answered, Let the superior man regard all the men 
who live between the four seas as his brothers.” Finally, 
we find in Confucius these celebrated gospel maxims, ex- 
pressed in the very same words: “The doctrine of our 
master,” sa^’s Meng-tseu, “ consists solely in having upright- 
ness of heart, and loving our neighbor as ourselves.” “ To 
act toward men as we wish that they should act toward us, 
this is the doctrine of liumanity.” 

I do not wisli to give here tlie history of moral science in 
China ; but it will not be out of place to recall the opinion 
ex])ressed by Mencius, who maintained, just as I am now 
doing, the universality of moral ideas. 

“All men [he said] fool the sentiment of mercy and pity; all men 
feiil the sentiment of hatred and of vice ; nil men feel the sentiment of 
deference and respect ; all men feel the sentiment of approbation and 
of blame.” “As all men have a similar faculty of taste, which makes 
them take pleasnr(‘, in similar seasonings, sounds, and forms ; so also all 
men have the same hearts, and that which all hearts hold in common 
is equity.” 

Generally speaking, tlic philosopher ]\Ieng-iseu merely 
reproduces, often in very haj^py terms, but with no altera- 
tions, the moral teachings of Confucius. But there is one 
important point in which he exhibits true originality, and 
w’here he shows us a feature in Oriental morals wlilch we 
had wrongly supposed to be entirely lacking there. We 
always think of the Orient, and especially of China, as a 
place where unlimited despotism prevails, and which is given 
up to boundless servility. This is an error. There also 
human nature has recognized and defended its dignity; 
there also power has found critics ; there also bdld ^advice 
and threats have not been wanting when tyrants have 
endeavored to oppress the people. Perhaps it might be 
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hard to find in the Occident, even now, philosophers who 
would^dare to say to their sovereigns what a Chinamau 
’^ntured to say in the time of Mencius and Confucius. 

Mencius was particularly remarkable for the boldness of 
Iiis speech, and tlie freedom of his criticism. He is character- 
ized especially b}” wit and by audacity. A prime-minister 
announced to him his intention of lightening the burdens 
of the people, and promised to diminish the vexatious taxes 
year by year without suppressing them entirely. Mencius 
answered in this clever parable : There was once a niaii 
who daily took his neighbors’ fowls. Some one said to him, 
What you are doing is not honest. He replunl, I intend to 
correct myself of* t\iis vice by degrees : T will take but one 
fowl a month until next year, and afterwards I w'ill entirely 
refrain from theft.” On another occasion the same pliiloso- 
2)hor, in talking with the king of Tsi, asked him: "^What 
should one do to a friend who has badly administered the 
affairs intrusted to him?” — ‘‘Break with him,” said the 
king. “And to a magistrate who does not 2)crform his 
duties £)r()pcrly?” — “Kemovc liim from office,” said tlie 
king. ‘‘ And, if j)rovinces are badly governed, what should 
bo done?” Tlie king, jiretending not to understand him, 
looked to right and left, and spoke of other things. This is 
the way with all governments when one tells them the trutli. 

It sur^irises us to find in Chinese iihilosojDhy jiolitical doc- 
trines very strongly resembling those which in the West we 
call liberal. How does it explain the right of sovereignty? 
As being a sort of agreement between God and the peojilc. 
The emperor does not himself apjioint his successor: he can 
only offer him for the acceptation of God and the people. 
Now, the will of God is not expressed by words, but he ex- 
presses it by the consent of the people. Mencius quotes, 
in support of this theory, these words by Chon-King, which 
prove *th&t it was the traditional doctrine of the empire. 
“ Heaven sees all things, but does so through the eyes of the 
peojile. Heaven hears all things, but does so through the 
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ears of the people.” ^ Confucius maintains that a sovereign 
mandate loses its authority by unworthiness. Mencius main- 
tains the same doctrine with even more energy, and hb 
openly defended the right of insurrection. The king said 
to him : “ Has a minister or a subject a right to dethrone 
and kill his prince?” The philosopher answered: “He who 
steals from humanity is called a robber. ITe who steals from 
justice is called a tyrant. I have heard that Tching-Tliang 
put to deaili a tyrant : I have never heard that he killed his 
prince.” We will close our summary of this curious politi- 
cal doctrine with these words, which would be bold, even 
in the Occident : “ The people is the noblest thing in the 
world. . . . The prince is the thing of leasjb importance.” 

I summed up in two proj^ositions the sceptical objections : 
among savages there is no morality; among civilized nations 
the ideas of morality are contradictory. To these two propo- 
sitions I oppose two others: there is no savage tribe in which 
wc do not find the germs of morality; in proportion as 
peoplcjs rise to the same plane of civilization, they h^rm moral 
ideas which resemble each other more and more closely, 
wdiatevcr may be their differences of ra(;c, climate, and habits. 
These two propositions, which are tlie cxai;t antitheses of 
the jii’c ceding ones, arc ju.stified, and will be more and more 
so, by a thorough examination of the facts. 

The result of this investigation is, that moral contradic- 
tions depend upon the degree of ignorance or of intelligence 
to whicli a people has arisen. In pro])ortion as they grow 
wiser, they tend more and more toward one and thar same 
conception of morals, which is tlie very thing that wc call 
civilization ; and the chief <)l)j(*ct of all intelligent moral 
science is, to extend the knowledge and impi ove the compre- 

1 Vox populi, vox del. These maxims, which are still current in China, have 
undouhteflly lost all their force in the lapse of time, just as the old' republican 
formulas did in the Roman empire ; hut they had a very real meaning at the 
first : and the Chinese have used, at least as much as any other people, “the 
right of ai)pcal to Heaven,*’ as Locke defines the right c£ insurrection. 
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liension of those moral laws, which, if not truly universal in 
the past, are to become so in the future. Thus we have seen 
tjie prejudice© and vices which belong more or less to the 
state of barbarism, gradually disappearing. Thus, for exam- 
ple, as the feeling of respect for human life has developed 
more and more among mankind, under the double iiilluence 
of philosophy and of religion, wc have seen eveiy thing 
which is opposed to this principle disappear or grow weaker. 
Tbus cannibalism, the vendetta, private wars, human sacri- 
fices, tyrannicide, suicide, duelling, and the use of torture, 
after being for a long time allowable and even honorable 
practices, have gradually disap])cared from manners and from 
opinions. Thus, as the true idea of the family has been dis- 
seminated, we have*sc(‘n iho disappearance, or the limitation 
to certain coitiitries, of ixdygainy, of a father's riglit of life and 
death over his children, of the right of primogeniture, etc. 
In regard to property, as society has become more settled, 
wo have seen pillage and brigandage, which at first were the 
privilege of heroes, become the refuge of malefactors: we 
have seen the rights of property become more and more 
accessible to all, and better and betUir guaranteed. lii 
regard to personal liberty, we have seen slavery in all its 
forms successively disa])pear from civilized states. In regard 
to religion, we have seen violence and cruelty pass away so 
far as cxercisiid in the name of religious faith. In regard to 
international rights, we have seen the rights of war grad- 
ualty reduced to what is strictly necjessary: we have suc- 
cessively abandoned or condemned pillage, the massacre of 
the conquered, the reduction of prisoners to slavery, odious 
means of warfare, such as poison ; and in time of peace, a 
hatred of strangers, the right of auhahie^^ and all similar 
relics of a state of barbarism. In a word, as the a] )preciatiou 
of the dignity of man and of human brotherhood has become 

more ^nd.raorc general, men have come to understand better 

» 

1 By an old Frcncli law, the sovereign inherited the property of a foreign 
resident wh 5 died within his domains. This was called the droit d’aw6awte. — 
Trans* 
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the results of these principles, and will continue to grow in 
the comprehension of them. Thus the progress of human 
consciousness will gradually bring about the disappearan^ 
of those contradictions so often encountered by moralists. 

But can the progressive development of moral ideas be 
reconciled with the doctrine of an immutable and absolute 
moral law? Is that wliicli is absolute, susceptible of change? 
This apparent difficulty is removed by a very simple distinc- 
tion — that between truth in itself and the knowledge of 
truth which we possess. Geometry certainly attains truths 
which are immutable and absolute, yet the science of geome- 
try is progressive. Each of the truths of which geometric 
truth consists, have been successively developed before our 
eyes: we draw consc(tuences from prindiptes; and each new 
consequence is an acquisition, a progressive* step. Thus 
science develops from theorem to tlioercm, wliile truth 
undergoes no change. The same is true of all sciences, even 
of those whi(ih are ex[)erimental. Physics and chemistry 
do not have for their object those truths which are called in 
logic absolute ; that is to say, necessary and a priori. But 
these truths are, ne \'ertheless, immutable. They have been 
the same ever since the origin of things, thougli we have only 
gradually come to know them ; and the errors which have 
been ma<]e in regard to tlunii do not prove that they are 
themselves arbitrary and variable. 

Why should it not be the same in moral science? There 
are moral, as w'dl as physical, laws : there are moral, as well 
as geometric, truths. In themselves these truths and these 
laws are absolute, immutable, and universal ; but they do not 
appear to us at first in their entirety, nor always in their 
true colors. We make false or incomplete hypotheses in 
morals, just as we do in pliysics. Finally, error does not 
prove the non-existence of truth. Moral science is derived 
from an increasing knowledge of human nature. It has two 
sources — human nature and brotherhood. In proportion as 
mankind understand more fully the value of human person- 
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ality and llie identity of nature in all men, moral science 
will be extended and developed. But tins double knowl- 
edge requires, also the development of thought and of feel- 
ing. Just as men had at first no idea of the laws of niiture 
or of the order of the universe, and reached this conception 
but slowly ; so at first they had no feeling for the value of 
man, nor for the community of essence or the solidarity 
which unites men one to another. 

Moral progress is not, then, incompatible with the intrin- 
sic immutability of moral truths. On the contrary, it may 
be said, that, but for the hypothesis of an absolute moral 
law within our consciences, this progress itself would be 
inexplicable ; for change is not necessarily progress. If 
there were not som«»ilhing essentially good and true, I cannot 
see why one :5tate of society should be better than another, 
respect for human* life better than savage cruelty, human 
equality better than slavery, or religious toleration better 
than the bloodthirsty faith of the Middle Ages, or the still 
more bloodthirsty faith of the old prehistoric superstitions. 

Finally, it is said that there are races which are stationary. 
It would be more just to say that there arc those whose 
progress has been arrested, for none have been absolutely 
stationary: all have made some progress, only all have not 
risen to the same plane. But is not this also true of individ- 
uals? Profound and refined moral sentiments are not found 
in every man ; there are some who point out the road ; these 
are saints or sages. Others follow them afar off. Why may 
it not ^e the same with races ? Some march in the van : the 
others follow at varying distances. 

This is our summary’. As Spinoza has said, man has two 
states — a state of nature, and a state of reason. In the first 
prevails the law of the strongest : in the second, peace and 
union are found. The law of humanity is, that it shall pass 
from tjie pne to the other of these states, which can only be 
done in the course of time; that is, jnogressively. Each 
people, each race, each century, makes some advance toward 
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this goal; but no people, no century, has ever been com- 
pletely plunged in the state of nature ; none has attained 
the state of absolute reason. All march toward it &t vann- 
ing distances, but none has attained the goal. We must 
reverse the order which the eighteenth century established : 
what was then placed in the past, we must set before us in 
the future. Tlio social contract was not the law of primi- 
tive societies, but it is the ideal law of future societies. The 
moral unity of human nature was not manifest in the in- 
fancy of our species; but it is the goal toward which it 
tends, and the secret reason for its unceasing ascent toward 
the better. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MORAL SENTIMENT. 

O NE of the strangest paradoxes in the philosophy of 
Kant, which I will even venture to call a disgraceful 
feature in it, is the sort of disfavor with wliich it regards 
good sentiments, ihose natural inclinations which lead us to 
act rightly sjjontancously, and without effort. He does not 
recognize moral character in any thing, unless there is obedi- 
ence to duty, thai is to sa^', effort and struggle, which really 
implies resistance and rebellion ; for struggle implies the ex- 
istence of ail obstacle. Does ho wish to give us a correct 
idea of the duty of self-preservation? Then ho pictures for 
us a man goaded hy despair to the point of taking his own 
life, but triumphing o\’er this savage misanthropy, and con- 
senting to live purely out of respect for the law. So, too, if 
he wishes to illustrate the true fulfilment of duty to mankind, 
he paints a soul naturally cold and insensible, which, without 
pity and without weakness, does good to others because it is 
its duty, and from no other motive. Any other love than 
that which manifests itself by oxternal acts is branded with 
his ccademnation by the title which he gives it, patholof/i- 
cal love.^ He oven goes so far as to take every spark of 

1 Kaut lumseK acted on these theorit 5 S. lie had a sister who was, like hiiri- 
solf, of rather low extraction; and, as she had not cnnohled luTsclf by educa- 
tion and intelligence, there was no sympathy betwreii Ihora. IIo paid her 
a pension, but always refused to see her. lie thought he fulfilled all his 
duty hy^ giving her money. Strfuige resemblance between Kaut and Pascall 
Both, through religious or i)hilosoidijc fanaticism, trampled under foot the 
most natural sentiments of the human ratje, and one of the best, the most 
innocent of all — the love of a brother for hi i sister. 
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internal charity from tljose touching words of the gospel, 
“ Love one another,” by reducing them exclusively to ex- 
ternal obligations, forgetting those admirable “words* of St. 
Paul's : Though 1 bestow all iny goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charit}', it pi*ofitetli me nothing.” 

I grant that this dry and haughty morality may serve to 
develop in man masculine virtues and virile energy: its 
noblest service is, that it has brought into clear view the 
idt*a of law. It is but just to say tliat it was a strong and 
legitimate re-action against the sickly and mawkish sentimen- 
tal hy of the eightecuitli century. But I find it hard to 
believe that it contains all the truth of moral science. 

When one reads, and becomes profoitndly imbued with, 
Kant's philosopliy, one linds one’s self in a strange moral 
condition : one repents of one's good seutiinents, and suffers 
remorse for Ihem.^ ‘‘What!" says one to himself. “I 
love my friends, I love my children, I love iiiaiikind ! I am 
eiidowcid with pity and tenderness ! All this has no moral 
value. Wh}” did not nature make me an egotist? Then I 
might have obeyed the duty which commands me to sacri- 
fice myself for others ! Why did not nature inspire in me 
disgust for all family joys? Then I might at least have had 
some merit in peribrming my domestic; duties. I am weary 
of myself in my heart, but it is a moral weariness. I love 
my parents tenderly; what misery! It is a pathological 
love. If nature had made me without any feeling for them, 
doubtless my cares and atlentions would have h^d less 
charm for them than now ; but they would have possessed 
a moral character, a moral value. The only thing which 
has an absolute value is the good will. Now, good senti- 
ments do not come from the will : they do not shine with 
their own radiance. Blessed are the poor in heart I Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” . ^ • 

1 Scliiller, as is well known, nttcred this charming epigram: “I feel 
XUeasurc in doing good to my neighbor; this troubles me, for I feel that 
I am not entirely virtuous.” 
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Thus we see that such a morality not only causes us to 
feel scruples and remorse as to our good feelings, but it even 
aeems to be ’impossible if we do not have bad sentiments. 
It always represents diit}" as a constraint, a rule, a discipline. 
But this constraint evidently presuj)poses the resistance of 
the sensibility. If we had no passions, what would there be 
for us to conquer? He avIio has no taste for the ploasurcis 
of the table, or for the pleasures of love, will naturally 
abstain from both without needing the restraint of the law. 
He who has never experienced the passion for gaming has 
no need of the precept which forbids it : he who has never 
felt the desire for vengeance, never thinks of the law which 
forbids revenge.. Even supposing, that, in abstaining from 
these actions, the moral agent tells himself that he abstains 
out of respect for the law, how can he bo assured that he is 
not deceiving himself, since his instinct would lead him to 
abstain, even if no law n^quired it? 

Thus, if one accepts the tlu'oiy of the categorical impera- 
tive, one must regret his good sensibilities, and desire to have 
evil ones, if he wishes to attain true morality. In this doc- 
trine also we have the ch*ct and the reprobate. Only, here 
the elect are those who are born with vices : the condemned 
are those whom Providence has made good, pious, naturally 
sincere and courageous. The former have it in their poiver 
to acquire a true moral value: the latter enjoy a happy 
temperament, but merit and morality are interdicted to 
them. If it had been possible for God to make me as good 
as hirjself, I should be the most unhappy of men ; since no 
virtue would be left fur me to attain by my own merits. 

I think that we may find in Kant's philosophy itself a reply 
to the difficulty which has just been suggested. 

It seems to me that Kant, in his profound analysis of the 
moral law, has formed two successive ideas, which he some- 
times^ distinguishes and sometimes confounds. He starts 
with the idea of a good will, a pure and perfect will, un- 
ruffled by passions, which obeys the law out of respect for 
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the law. In this state of pure will it is evident that the 
agent will fulfil the law without any sort of effort or resist- 
ance ; he identifies himself with it ; in a cerfain sense he 
himself becomes the law. It is this stale of pure, absolute, 
infallible will, which Kant calls holiness, and sets up as an 
ideal which is inaccessible to the human will. Suppose, now, 
that this law exists in a being endowed with sensibility, 
closely united with nature, urged on by appetites and in- 
clinations; this pure law, encountering resistance, would 
become a rule and a constraint; it would become duty. 
Duty, then, is not moral law in its purity. It is the moral 
law which has, in a certain sense, descended into the world 
of sensation, and entered into conflict with the passions. 

Thus, according to Kant’s philosophy,^ we may consider 
the moral law from two points of view, regarding it either 
abstractly in an absolutely reasonable will, or regarding it 
as duty in a being who is at once reasonable and sensitive. 
The love of the pure will for the law is holiness : the har- 
mony of the human will with duty is virtue. 

Though these two points of view have been very clearly 
distinguished hy Kant, yet lu) often forgets the distinction 
he has made ; and, when he wishes to speak of morality, he 
always takes for his type the idea of duty, instead of employ- 
ing the idea of the pure and absolute will with which he set 
out. Though the fact of having rt,‘beHious inclinations is 
by no means involved in tlie abstra(;t idea of a good will, yet 
he always makes morality consist in a government over the 
inclinations. That Avhich is, and which according «to his 
own theory should be, racrel}" a relative condition, becomes 
for him the absolute type of moralit}\ lienee comes that 
“Judaic and military” character which has been so justly 
attributed to his philosophy. Hence arise also those para- 
doxical consequences to which I have already called atten- 
tion, and which would give us a horror of all morsCl ,sbience 
if this were really commissioned to inspire in us disgust and 
aversion for all the lovely qualities of the soul — for sacred 
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innocence, for impulsive charity, for unreflecting afl*ection, 
for kindness, and for pity. 

% It is impossible to persuade one’s self that a slate of war- 
fare with all the inclinations is the highest ideal for man. 
It is self-evident that one fights to conquer, and that, when 
victory is once gained, its reward is peace. Jouffroy has 
somewhere^ admirably depicted this contrast between the 
militant and the victorious will — between the sublime spec- 
tacle of the effort, and the perfect beauty of the triumphant 
repose. Virtue is Jiot the end : it is but the means. It is 
the means by which man maj" rise to his full purity, his full 
excellence, his full dignity. In this state of purity and 
excellence, the sojil will no longer need to exert itself to do 
the good: it will*have become good. So long as the will 
struggles against evil, it is not yet the good will: it only 
aspires to become*this. If it struggles, it is because there is 
temptation; and temptation is evidently incompatible with 
the idea of a perfect will. 

Let us go farther. Let us attempt to rise, with Kant, to 
the conception of an absolutely good will ; and let us inquire 
if tliis consists in obeying the law out of respect for the law. 
This is certainly the idea of duty ; but is it the idea of holi- 
ness ? Will a pure will rest content with respecting the law ? 
Will it not conform to it naturally, spontaneously, consenting 
fully to it — in one word, loving it? I will say, then, modi- 
fying Kant’s formula, that a pure will is one which does good 
for the love of good. 

Kart conceives good only as being something intelligible. 
But good is not merely intelligible, it is lovable. If beauty,” 
says Plato, could appear to us as it is, and unveiled, it would 
excite in us surpassing love.’’ What Plato said of the beau- 
tiful may also be said of the good. Aristotle, who is not 
regarded as a poet, has pictured good, also, as being supremely 
lovable, supremely desirable. 

^ See the passage ou the faculties of the soul, in his first Melanges Philoso^ 
phiquea. 
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Thus, in a state of absolute purity, the will is simply the 
voluntary love of good, without effort, without struggle, 
without obedience lo a dry and abstract law. What we caJl 
law — that is to say, duty — is only the relation of this pure 
will to our actual and secret will : it is the command which 
the superior part of our being gives to its inferior part. This 
^ is tlie reason why it is the will which dictates its own law, 
as ^^'e have seen to be the case. The pure will is, then, iden- 
tical witli the law : it is not subjected to the law. 

Kant made a profound study of the only moral sentiment 
which he was willing to recognize — the sentiment of respect. 
This is, he sa3's, the r(\^nlt of the law, and lienee is, like the 
law itself, an objective and formal mutable,, which cannot be 
suspected of leading to eudiemonism. But the same thing 
might be said of love. Love, like respect, is only a conse- 
cpience of the law ; and I cannot love a law of which I know 
nothing. Now, if to act from res2)cct for the law in no way 
diiiiiiiishos the autonomy of my will and the purity of my act, 
why should acting from lov*^ of the law diminish in any way 
the disinterestedness of virtue? Besides, whatever Kant may 
say, tliough the sentiment of respect may unquestionably be 
posterior to the knowledge of the law, yet, in the soul of him 
who acts, it is anterior to the action. Hence it enters into 
the action as a determining factor ; and therefore, whatever 
may be said, sensibility is concerned. Kant describes this 
sentiment in such a w\ay that one cannot really tell whether 
it is a sentiment, or not. Is it accompanied by pleasure or 
by pain? In that case, it docs not differ in any respeofc from 
the other moral sentiments ; and I cannot see why Kant 
should give it such special privileges. If it is accompanied 
neither by pleasure nor by pain, how can it be called a senti- 
ment ? At bottom, the sentiment of respect is nothing else 
than the sentiment of human dignity; that is to say, the 
pleasure which accompanies the idea of our moral gr|]iiideur, 
and the pain which accompanies the idea of its forfeiture. 
Unquestionably this is an essential part of the moral senti- 
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ment ; but is it the whole ? Is it the best ? Is it the purest, 
the most exalted? Are not the love of good for the sake 
erf good, the ’'love of moral beauty and moral purit y, tlie love 
of humanity and the love of God in all, sentiments which 
are fully as disinterested as the sentiment of personal dignity 
and of self-respect — perhaps even more so ? 

Kant has justly remarked tluit the sentiment of respect 
is one which is more painful than agreeable, because it is 
founded above all on the consciousness of our weakness and 
of our moral infirmity in the presence of the sanctity of the 
law. In reality, Kant here directs toward tlie law — that is 
to say, toward a blind and abstract power — that sentiment 
of secret fear whjich pious and mystical souls feel in view of 
the infinite grandeur of God. But whetheu* this terror is 
occasioned by the idea of the law, or by the idea of a living 
divinity, one may inquire whether fear or humility is the 
noblest and purest sentiment wdiich it is possible to feel in 
view of absolute sanctity, in whatever way one may conceive 
this idea of abstracjt sanctity. Love is above fear. 

Having feared the law, not for its threatenings, Imt for its 
grandeur and its austerity, I say that we ought to love it for 
its beauty. The ancients never regarded good otherwise than 
as the supremely lovable, supremely desirable, object. The 
austere Aristotle himself, the severe theorist of the syllogism, 
utters sublime accents of emotion when he speaks of the love 
of good. In Kant’s philosophy there is a sort of repellant 
Jansenism, by which I do not mean that he would sacrifice 
libert;;i to grace, but that he deprives virtue of all gracefulness 
and all beauty, that he secs in it only constraint and disci- 
pline, instead of joy, happiness, and charm. It is a monkish 
virtue, to which the rule is every thing. It is not the virtue 
of the Greeks, of a Socrates, a Plato, a F^nelon (for he, too, 
is a Greek) — a virtue accessible and sweet, a virtue lovable 
and noble, a virtue in which rhythm and poetry are com- 
mingled. 'O </»iA.o(ro<^o9 fiovfnKo^ : the philosopher is a musician. 
It is not the Chi'iiitiftn virtue — a virtue of tenderness and 
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affection, a virtue of devotion and fraternity. “Love one 
another.” Kant was right in refusing to admit that there 
is any thing superfluous above and beyond virtue : he 
wrong in not including that superfluity within virtue. This 
necessary superfluity is the love of virtue. 

If the ideal of the will consists in the love of good, not 
because the law commands it, but because it is good, how 
can it be regarded as a moral inferiority if we enjoy now an 
antici2)atory image of that perfect state of excellence which 
we may, if we please, regard as the state of tlie blessed in 
heaven? Kindness of heart, a pure and holy inclination 
toward good, are a sort of credit already obtained toward 
that ideal perfection to which we must rijsc farther by our 
own exertions. 

I am not blind ro the difference between that love of good 
which we receive from nature, or from education, and the 
love of good which we attain by our own efforts; and I 
admit, that, for all human creatures, moral peace conquered 
by the will is superior to the joys of innocence, however 
exquisite these may be. 

I desire merely to say that our natural inclinations are 
true goods, and that no one has a right to regret them in 
himself, nor to disdain them in others. In a philosophy 
whose absolute ideal would be obedience to the law from 
respect for the law, good inclinations find no place, and are 
even more hurtful than evil ones : for the latter may, at 
least, bo vanquished ; while the otliers, by relieving us from 
effort, deprive us of our true destiny. But in a philosophy 
whose ideal consists in doing good for the love of good, 
kindly and virtuous inclinations are an anticipation of that 
which is to be hereafter, a first specimen of the ideal set 
before us, a sort of foretaste of moral excellence and beauty* 
W e ought not to be compelled to say that God created the 
heart of man in vain, and that he has injured by his 
bounty. 

Some may fear that this revindication of the rights of 
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sentiment may weaken the principle of morality ; that is to 
say, the energy of individual action and the free cfTorts of the 
■yill. *This would bo a chimerical fear. The inedoininancc 
of good instincts, even in tlie best of men, still leaves room 
enough for evil inclinations, so that there will remain for 
some time to come a sufficient margin for the imperious 
obligations of law and the moral conquests of the free will. 
The more highly you liavc been favored by nature, the more 
strictly are you under obligation to increase this natural 
good by your efforts to attain that w^hieh is lacking. Good 
sentiments arc even thcmscdA^es an occasion for conllict and 
moral perfecting, since }'ou may have to strive against the 
temptations to which they themselves gi\'e rise. Sensibility 
is a snare as well* as a gift. While it is good to love men, 
reason and duty are at hand to tell yon that you must not 
sacrifice the austtjre duty of justice to the pleasing virtuo 
of charity. While it is good to love one's family and one’s 
friends, it is none the less a duty not to sactrificc to them 
either the good cjf others or the interests cd your own virtue. 

Thus there can be no question of substituting for the 
morality of duty the morality of sentiment. I object only 
to Kant’s exaggeration, by which he excludes sentiment 
entirely from the domain of morality, and seems too often 
to confound the means of morality with its end. The end 
is, to succeed in being good. If God lias made us partly so, 
and thus saved us some of the exertion necessary for attain- 
ing this end, it would be a very imj)crfect morality which 
would^ complain of this, which would put on the same plane 
both good and evil sentiments, and even discrimiiiato in favor 
of the latter. 

Finally, Kant maintains that love cannot be compelled 
to love ; that sentiment is a i)bejiomenon belonging to the 
order of nature, which can be neither produced nor pre- 
vented ; .consequently it is not moral. The only love which 
he recognizes is practical love, that which consists in acts. 
All other love is, in his opinion, pathological ; that is to say,^ 
unhealthy. 
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Kant is undoubtedly right if he refers to that false sensi- 
bility or sentimentality which the poet Gilbert has so well 
described, and which the enervated literature «of the* end 
the eighteenth century rendered ridiculous. One should 
be on one’s guard against falling into effeminate tenderness, 
or into a maudlin philanthropy which sacj-ifices justice to a 
mawkish sensibility. But, setting aside all errors and abuses, 
there still remains the question whether we do not owe 
something to our own feelings, and whether action is the 
only thing enjoined upon us. 

It is true that it does not depend upon our wills whether 
our hearts shall be more or less syinj)athctic. Nature has 
made some souls tender and affectionate, some cold and 
austere, some heroic and stern, etc. ; aild moralists should 
not overlook all these differences. We have no thermom- 
eter by which to measure the degree of sdjisibility which is 
required of each one of us. But two facts arc certain, and 
authorize us to limit this harsh doctrine. The first is, that 
moral emotion (affection, enthusiasm for the beautiful, for 
one’s country, etc.) is not entirely lacking in any human 
soul: the second is, tliat sensibility is not emtirely beyond 
the reach of our will. We can stifle our good sentiments 
just as we can our evil passions : we can also develop and 
encourage them, and give them a greater or less share in 
our lives, by j)utting oui*selves in the circumstances which 
excite them. For instance, a certain person has little sensi- 
bility or sympathy for the sufferings of the poor ; but it is 
impossible that he should be absolutely destitute ^f any. 
Let him triumph over his repugnance and indifference, let 
him see the poor, let him put himself at the service of human 
misery : sympathy will inevitably be awakened in his heart. 
By its aid he will perform what is good more readily, and 
it will give to his soul a new degree of perfection and of 
beauty. • • 

Whatever Kant may say, sentiment is not, then, the enemy 
of virtue. On the contrary, it is its ornament and its flower. 
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Aristotle was both more human and more correct when he 
said ; “ The virtuous man is the one who finds pleasure in 
g^erforhiing virtuous acts.” It is not enough to be virtuous: 
the heart must find pleasure in being so. If nature has 
been kind enough to give us the first-fruits of this feeling, 
we shall be very ungrateful if wc are oflfended. 



CHAPTER VL 


LIBERTY. 

rr^HE moral consciousness and the moral sentiment are 
not the only subjective conditions for the accomplish- 
ment of good. It is not sufficient to know and to love it, it 
must also be willed. Will accompanied by, consciousness — 
that is to sa}’”, by the discernment of good and evil — is what 
is called liberty. 

It is important to observe that liberty may be regarded in 
two ways — either as the end toward which we should tend, 
as the object of moral conduct ; or as the means at our com- 
mand for raising ourselves to that condition. In the first 
sense it is a duty^ in the second it is a power. 

In the first sense, man is truly free only when he is eman- 
cipated, not only from the yoke of exterior things, but also 
from that of his passions. Every one admits that he who 
blindly obeys his desires is not his own master, but is the 
slave of his body, his senses, his desires, and his fears. In 
this sense the child is not yet free, nor the i)assiouate man, 
nor the drunken man. It is no longer the man who acts, it 
is nature and chance. On the other hand, he in #vhom 
reason reigns, who desires in every thing only what is true 
and good, has entire possession of himself, and is not the 
sport of any blind force. In this sense, the nearer man ap- 
proaches to wisdom, the nearer he approaches to true liberty; 
and if we can conceive a perfect wisdom, a perfect reason, 
we at the same time conceive. perfect liberty. Henpe this 
first meaning does not include the power of doing good or 
evil, and of choosing between the two. On the contrary, to 
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do evil is to cease to be free : to do good is to be truly free. 
Perfect liberty is thus at the same time absolute impecca- 
bility." 

But are we free to seek voluntarily this kind of liberty, 
identical with wisdom itself, and the opposite of slavery to 
the passions ? Can we choose between it and its opposite ? 
Here liberty assumes a new meaning; it becomes will; it 
is no longer an end, but a means. Free will is the power of 
choosing between liberty and slavery : through this we are 
voluntarily free or voluntarily enslaved. He who consents 
to passion, puts himself under the yoke. He loses his lib- 
erty, but he wills to lose it. In this there is no contradic- 
tion ; for men have been known to sell tliemselves as slaves, 
and thus freely eiHer into slavery ; others have been known 
to refuse to ransom themselves. So, too, whole peoples have 
been known to denounce their liberty voluntarily. On the 
other hand, one may be free in spite of one’s self. For in- 
stance, a child who is forced to perform reasonable actions, 
a passionate man who is compelled to emancipate himself 
from the dominion of his passion, and the madman who is 
cured by violent treatment. All these submit in spite of 
themselves to the freedom which others seek to regain or to 
preserve for them. 

Having established this distinction, the problem may be 
thus stated : Arc we free to be free ? Or thus : Liberty, or 
absolute emancipation, being the end toward which wc 
ought to tend, have we within ourselves the means of attain- 
ing it V that is to say, have we free will? 

All philosophies which deny the existence of human 
liberty, and attribute every thing to necessity, are called 
fatalism. Of this there are several forms. 

1. The grossest form of fatalism is that which is called in 
the schools the fatum mahometanum^ and consists in believ- 

I • 

1 Acc5rding to the later historians of Mahometanism {MdhorMi et le. Coran, 
par B. Sainto-Hilaire, p. 205), it is unjust to impute this sort of fatalism to 
Mahomet. Nothing like it is found in the Koran. 
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ing that events are determined and connected by a blind 
force in such a way, that, whatever one may do, a certain 
thing will happen. It is belief in an occult p(?wer and in^ 
sort of magic stronger than any special causes. The formula 
of this fatalism is thus expressed: “It was written.” Begin- 
]iing with this conception, this doctrine leads practically to 
an al)soliit(3 quietism, since nothing can be done contrary 
to destiny. This is what Leibnitz (like the ancients) calls 
the sophistry of indolence (Aoyos ci/jyo?), and thus refutes: — 

“ ’'Phis consideration introduces at tli(3 same time what the ancients 
called the sopliistry of indolence, w hich leads one to do nothing whatever. 
For, they say, if w'hat I wish is fated to happen, it wdll happen, even if I 
do nothing; and if it is fated not to happen, it w'ill i^ver liappen, no mat- 
ter W’hat trouble I may take. This necessity w hich* is suj)posed to exist in 
events, indc'peiulent of any cause, might be termed the Jatum maliometa- 
num; since it is said that a similar train of ri'asoning leads the Turks no^ 
to avoid idaccs whore a pestilence is raging. But the answer readily 
suggests itself : if the effect is certain, so is the cause which produces it; 
and if the effect is produced, it may be so by a proportionate cause. 
Thus your indolence may be the cause w'hy you will not obtain any of 
the things which you desire, and you may sulfer evils which you would 
have escaped by acting with care. We sec that the* union of causes with 
effects, far from producing an insupportable fatality, provides us rather 
wdth the means of avoiding this. There is a German proverb which 
says that death must alway.s have a cause. Nothing can be truer. You 
will die to-day — supposing that this is fail'd and is foreseen — yes, un- 
doubtedly ; but it will be because you will do something that will cause 
your death. . , . The so})liisti*y wdiich leads men not to trouble them- 
Sfdves about any thing may, perhai)s, be .sometimes useful in inducing a 
certain kind of pcoi>lc to run blindly into danger. This has been seen 
especially in the case of Turkish soldiers, though it seems as if Ihe Mas- 
lach had more to do w’itli this than the sophistry. Moreover, this Turk- 
ish spirit of determination has not been greatly displayed in our days."' 

2. A second kind of fatalism is theological fatalism, or 
the doctrine of predestination. According to this, God de- 
termined beforehand the elect and the reprobate, the* saints 
and the sinners, choosing the elect by an act of favor, and 
abandoning the others to eternal damnation. This doctrine. 
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by denying tlic existence of free will, involves tlic same 
inconvenient results as tlie former. In fact, if my destiny 
df^ends entii*ely on tlic choice and the will of Ood, what 
can I do to change it? or wdiat need I fear? If I am one ot 
the elect, I shall be saved anyhow : if I am one of the repro- 
bate, notliing can prevent my ruin. Xolhing is left but to 
cultivate absolute indifference to Ihe results of the divine 
decrees. Besides, this doctrine gives God altogether too 
much the appearance of a tyrant, who a(‘ts from mere ca- 
price, and wlio relies on his power, instead of on justice. But 
the doctrine of [»re(le>tina.tinn was never maintained quite 
so strictly as is claimed : theologians liave always admitted 
that tliere was, at least liunianh' speaking, some room for 
the exerciser of free will. 

3. The third kind of fatalism is the giMimetric, or Spiiio- 
zian fatalism. Ac?cordiiig to Sx)in()za, all the plienomciia of 
the universe, consequently all human actions, arise from the 
nature of things just as inevitably as the nature of the tri- 
angle arises from the (‘(quality of its three angles to two 
right angles. ‘‘According to this system,’' as Bayle says, 
“it was just as impossible from all eternity that Spinoza 
should die elsewhere than in the Hague as it is that two and 
two should make six."’ But, wdiatevcr Spinoza says, it may 
be doubted whellier every thing in nature and in man is 
geometric. For instance, the charm which attracts us to 
pleasure has no analogy with the logical necessity which 
deduces one idea from another. Pleasure aud pain are 
themsejves immediate facts which cannot he compared with 
ideas, whether primitive or derivative. Suppose that it were 
even possible to fiml and demonstrate a the cause of 

* pleasure, this would not suffice for one wiio was incapable 
of feeling the pleasure. He would be in a position like that 
of the blind Saunderson, rvho knew as well as anybody the 
geometriG laws of light, but who had no idea of its sensation. 
If sight had been suddenly given to him, he would have 
experienced a new sensation, to which his geometric knowl- 
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edge of light would not have contributed in the least. Is it 
claimed that the logical explanation lies within the essence 
of the soul, and not in exterior causes ? Granted ; Ibut Jko 
logic can ever give the intuition of one of the facts of sen- 
sibility to him who has never felt it. God himself may 
know the nature of pain, but he cannot know the fact of 
pain. Hence there are other laws than those of geometry. 
If this is true of sensibility, how much more true is it of 
tlie will. There is nothing in geometry resembling this. 
TJie triangle does not wish to have its three angles equal to 
two right angles. To say with Ilegel that liberty is the 
consciousness of necessity — even supposiijg that this defini- 
nition were correct — would be to introduc/=i an idea foreign 
to pure mathematics, for consciousness is a fact which is 
foreign to mathematical laws ; the triangle is not conscious 
of itself. In a word, consciousness, liberty, pleasure, and 
pain, are ])rimitive facts, which cannot be logically deduced 
from any thing. IJcnce not every thing is subjected to a 
logical or matheiiiatical necessity. 

Having rejected the various systems which absolutely 
deny human liberty, oiid place man in the hands of God or 
of nature as a stick is placed in the hands of a man, '■^sicut 
baculuff,'" th(^ question arises whether wc should class under 
the head of fatalism the system called determinism^ which 
teaches that human, i.e., spiritual, as well as exterior actions, 
are subject to the law of cause and effect, and according 
to which actions are the inevitable results of the deter- 
mining conditions which precede them — that is i^o say, 
of their motives. Some of those who advocate this doctrine 
deny the existence of a free will : otlun’s, like Leibnitz, be- 
lieve that it is not irrecoucihible with moral freedom. 

Those who maintain that every sort of determinism is 
utterly opposed to freedom, are obliged to admit that the 
soul is capable of acting without a motive; that' is, of 
choosing one side rather than another without any reason 
whatever. This is called indifferent liberty^ or the liberty 
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of indifference. But however weak may be the influence 
which is attributed to motives, unless they have none at all, 
a must be Admitted that they count for something in the 
determination of the will. Now, in order to refute this idea 
of the liberty of indifference, it is not necessary to prove 
that it is impossible : it suffices to show that it is useless. 
Indeed, of what use is it to prove that we are free in indif- 
ferent actions ? The question of liberty never arises in 
reference to that sort of action, but onl}’ when the action 
has a moral character. Now, actions of this kind are never 
indifferent, and they always imply the existence of motives. 
For instance, I do evil only because I obey the impulses 
of passion ; aiid^ do good because I obey the commands of 
duty. Now, duty and passion arc very certain and very 
perceptible motives for action. If it bo proved that I am 
free when no mofive exists, does it follow that I shall be so 
when motives are present? On the contrary, if the most 
perfect and self-evident freedom were that of a state of 
absolute equilibrium, does it not plainly follow that this 
freedom will diminish in i>roporlion as this equilibrium dis- 
appears, and consequently in those very actions with which 
moral science is concerned, and in reference to Avhich the 
existence of free will is claimed? 

Hence we cannot assent to this liberty of indifference; 
and in rejecting this we thereby admit that the law of 
causality applies to the soul as well as to the body, and thus 
we accept a certain determinism. The question is, in what 
sense lihis shall be understood ; for determinism has many 
forms. I recognize three sj^ecies of it, which are, or seem to 
be, essentially different, or at least widely varying. 

1. Imagine a billiard-ball impelled by another ball, this ball 
being driven forward by the cue, and this, in its turn, being 
set in motion by the hand of the player. The motion of 
each these bodies is caused by the force exerted upon it 
by the body which comes in contact with it : there is a suc- 
cession of movements, each of which is due to an anterior 

2 a 
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movement. In this mechanical series, each body is subjected 
to the action of another body ; it is influenced by a foreign 
and exterior body : and it is an established Idw of matter, 
that no body can begin, nor suspend, nor modify in swift- 
ness or in direction, the movement imparted to it. Now, 
among human actions, there are some which are exactly like 
those I have just described. For instance, one whose hands 
were held and guided forcibly in the signature of a paper, 
or in giving a blow, would be like a stick in the hands of a 
traveller, or a stone cast out of a sling : he would no longer 
];e an agent, but would be an instrument. This instrument 
incurs no responsibility whatever, any more than do the 
organs which are only the instruments of ovr wills. 

“ When the arm sins, the head is punisKed.” 

This first kind of determinism — that is, that in which 
the determining cause is exterior to the agent — is called 
constraint or. violence; and there is no liberty whatever in 
it. To this kind of extrinsic and mechanical determinism 
belong all those states of the soul which have their imme- 
diate and sole cause, not merely in foreign bodies, but in 
the human body itself. Such, for instance, are the states 
of slumber, of madness, of delirium, in which man is under 
the control of his organs, just as he is, in the other cases, 
under that of exterior agents. 

2. From this first kind of determinism, we must distinguish 
a second — that in which the determining cause is no longer 
an exterior agent, nor even the organs of the body, but is 
in the moral agent himself, and lies in his different psycho- 
logical states. For instance, the man who obeys his own 
instincts and the innate tendencies of his nature — the 
instinct of self-preservation, the love of pleasure, the fear 
of pain — unquestionably cannot be called free. But he is 
one degree above those i)hysical agents whose action is deter- 
mined only by external causes, and is even above ‘the state 
in which he finds himself when he is constrained by a force 
greater than his own to act contrary to his impulses. Exte- 
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rior constraint violates his will, and renders it useless : he 
follows his own inclinations voluntarily. He consents, he is 
their accomjAice : and therefore he enjoys in that state a supe* 
rior degree of liberty ; though it is not entire, nor even true, 
liberty. But at least it is the image and the germ of this. 

Here, then, we already have two widely different kinds 
of determinism — that in which the cause of the action is 
outside of the agent, which is passivity ; and that in which 
the cause is within the agent himself, which is activity^ or 
spontaneity, 

3. But even spontaneity is not the highest degree of 
activity. Above instinctive or impulsive spontaneity (or the 
power of acting guilder the control of our natural impulses) 
stands rational spontaneity, or the power of acting in accord- 
ance with our ideas or conceptions. Psychological analysis 
teaches us that fhere are two kinds of phenomena within 
man : the phenomena of the sensibility — pleasures or pains, 
])assions and sensations — and the phenomena of intelli- 
gence. The former are simple affections, or modifications 
which merely indicate the state of the soul at ihc moment 
when it is affected. The second always imply the existence 
of some object, and intelligence is essentially the faculty of 
representing an object to one’s self. Hence it follows, that 
an act of intelligence, being representative or contemplative^ 
can exercise no direct control over the will. Now, an idea, 
in so far as it rei)resents an action to us as one which ought 
to be performed, is a motive^ or, as Kant calls it, an imperative,^ 
This i’^iperative commands, but does not constrain. Thus, 
when we obey a motive of this sort, we feel that wc .are 
obliged to make an effort to constrain ourselves. Our will 
does not, of its own accord, tend toward the end which our 
understanding shows us. It is obliged to exert itself, to 
struggle with inclinations, to produce its own action by a 
sort of ^ creation ex nihilo — at least, in the sense that the 
action does not always flow necessarily from an anterior state. 

1 No matter wlietber it is bypothetical or categorical. 
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This is liberty, which may be defined as the potver of acting in 
accordance tvith conceptions. By the intervention of the under- 
standing the will is emancipated: first, from (jxterior cort- 
straiiit ; second, from the interior constraint of the impulses. 
It is, to use Kant’s phrase, the power to initiate a movement. 
The interior sentiment of liberty is, then, that sentiment 
^ which we have of this power, which, althougli guided by 
the understanding, finds in itself alone the power to realize 
what tlm understanding 2>roposcs. 

I therefore distinguish three dilTerent states, or modes, of 
action, and also three kinds of determinism: 

1. The mode of action when the cause is outside of the 

agent — external determinism^ or ; ,, 

2. The mode of action when the cause is internal, but is 
d(‘termiiied by the impulses — internal determinism^ or spovr 
ianeiiy ; 

3. The mode of action when the cause is internal, but is 
determined by i<leas — rational determinism^ or liherty. 

This third state is the one which wc must study carefully, 
so that wc may thoroughly understand its nature, and thus 
be enabled to answer the various objections which are made 
to liberty. 

The definition of liberty wdiich I have just given — the 
power of acting in accordance with concejitions or ideas — 
must not be confounded with similar ones ; for instance, that 
given ])y Leibnitz, “Liberty is conscious spontaneity,” or 
with that of IJegel, “Liberty is the understanding of neces- 
sity.” These two definitions are undoubtedly corre^^t, pro- 
vid(‘d they are j)roperly explained. But they are susceptible 
of several interpretations. 

To act consciously may mean two things : it may be simply 
to act, being internally aware that one is acting ; or it may 
mean to act with deliberation. In the first case, conscious- 
ness is merely the inner sense : in the second, it is rejection. 

Now, in order that spontaneity may become liberty, it is 
not enough that it should be made percex)tible to itself by 
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the inner sense, as this is done in a dream or in passion, and 
even, apparently, among animals. In beings endowed with 
sensibility, the impulses and tendencies are accompanied by 
consciousness, yet do not lose thereby their true character 
of fated spontaneity. 

The case is altered when by consciousness we understiiiid 
the fact of deliberating upon one’s action, of knowing that 
one obeys passion, which could not be unless one had 
already distinguished between passion and reason. For it 
is only after iiaving learned that passion is contrary, or con- 
formable, either to our own good or to good in general, that 
we are able to comprehend passion as siicli, and io be con- 
scious of it. Tjius it is l>y the presence of an idea that 
passion becomes Conscious of itself, that it recognizes and 
judges itself. In this second sense, to acd s])ontaneously 
with consciousness, is to act in conformity witli an idea. 

Now, my theory differs from that of Leibnitz in this re- 
spect : he considers that the determining reason always lies 
within the inclination, and consciousness is merely an accom- 
paniment of the action. According to my theory, on the con- 
trary, there can be no liberty save on the condition that there 
was previously consciousness ; that is, an ideal conception of 
the action. In my view, as in the common opinion, to be free 
is to act with a full knowledge of the reason, intentionally: 
liberty is when the will is directed toward the end repre- 
sented by the mind, whether this end is pleasing to it, or not. 
In a word, in Leibnitz’ view, consciousness of the action 
is merely consecutive: in mine it is antecedent. Having 
made this explanation, I will readily accept this abridged 
and exact formula : ‘‘ Liberty is conscious spontaneity.” 

I interpret in the same way Hegel’s formula that liberty 
is an “ understood necessity.” In one sense this formula is 
simply pure fatalism: in another, it resembles my tlieory. 
To define liberty as “ the consciousness of necessity ” would, 
indeed, be equivalent to the proclamation of fatalism. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a triangle could become conscious 
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of itself, and could understand the logical necessity which 
combines its characteristics with its nature: evidently it 
would be a misuse of terms to call it free for this reason. ^ 

But ill one way it may be admitted that the consciousness 
of necessity abrogates the nccessit}". If one understands 
that an evil is inevitable, and resigns himself .to it, he is no 
longer the slave of a mere brutish necessity ; he is no longer 
* submissive to fate; he is now submissive to reason. For 
example, to accept death as inevitable because it results 
from the nature of thiiigs, is to be free from death. To fear 
it, is to be its slave. He who dies in spite of himself, resist- 
ing death, is struck down by it as a slave by a master. He 
who understands that it is necessary — that is to say, reason- 
able — consents to die. He is then free as regards death. 
If he goes farther, and sees in death, not merely a necessary 
result of the laws of life, but the intentional act of a foresee- 
ing will, in accepting this act with the understanding that 
Providence assigns it to him, he emancipates himself from 
fate. 

But, if the first degree of liberty is the free acceptance of 
a necessity, the commanding of that necessity is a still higher 
degree. For instance, so far as they obey their instincts 
without comprehending them, the animals are under the 
yoke of necessity. But, so soon as we rise to a comprehen- 
sion of this necessity of the inclinations, we are thereby 
emancipated from it ; for henceforth, instead of yielding to 
them like the brutes, we learn to follow them with judgment, 
choosing the way in which they shall be sacrificed, an<^ mak 
ing the satisfaction of some subordinate to that of other 
more noble ones. In the same way we become masters of 
nature by understanding the necessity of natural laws. In 
each of these cases, liberty is the powder of acting according 
to ideas. 

But from this definition arise difficulties which it is neces- 
sary to solve. If liberty is the j)ower of being guicled by 
reason, does it not follow that we are not free when, instead 
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of listening to the voice of reason, we obey that of passion ? 
Now, if man is not free to obey or disobey passion, how can 
he be responsible for what he does ? Should we not then be 
forced to say with Plato, that wickedness is involuntary ? or 
with the physiologists, that crime or vice is merely a mad- 
ness, and that the wicked man should be cured, not pun- 
ished ; that he is both guilty and innocent, or, rather, that 
there are no guilty men, but only unfortiinjites ? 

It would be no answer to tliis to reply that common 
parlance coincides with this hypothesis. For is it not said 
of a man who is under the yoke of his passions, that passion 
is slavery ? that a man in this condition no longer belongs 
to himself, is ik^ longer his own master, which seems to indi- 
cate that he is not free ? But, in speaking thus, it is gener- 
ally understood that the yoke is voluntarily assumed, that 
the slavery is accepted willingly ; and this is what makes 
it disgraceful : otherwise it would only be unfortunate. A 
prisoner loaded with chains is not ashamed of them ; but a 
slave who could free himself, and does not care to do so, 
deserves contempt. Thus, there may be a voluntary servi- 
tude, to use La Boetie’s expression ; and therefore, while 
recognizing the fact that the passions impose servitude upon 
us, the general opinion of mankind, nevertheless, regards this 
as a servitude which is free in its principle, accepted and 
desired in its consequences, and consequently culpable. 

The question then rises again : how can one be free in his 
passion if liberty consists in acting in accordance with ideas ? 

I Piply : so far as we are passionate, W’e are not free in our 
passion. An angry man is not free so long as he is angry. 
But he is free in so far as he knows that anger is a vice 
which is injurious to him and to others. So soon as this 
idea presents itself to his mind, the fatal force of his passion 
is gone. I see clearly that I can obey reason. But, under 
these .circumstances, to be able to obey reason is to be able 
to resist passion. However, as passion is a force which 
tends to draw me in the opposite direction from that indi- 
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cated by reason, it follows that I can obey the latter only 
by an effort which will counteract the influence of the 
former. It is the consciousness of this effort, this tension qf 
myself against myself (a tension which would be impossible 
but for the presence of the idea), which constitutes the con- 
viction that the will is free. For, on the one hand, so long 
as I resist, I feel clearly that I can resist (ah actu ad poBse) ; 
but, on the other hand, I feel, that, if I were to abandon this 
effort for a single instant, passion would suddenly take pos- 
session of me. Now, it is quite clear that I could cease mak- 
ing this exertion ; for it is easier to suspend a fatiguing effort 
than to continue it. I tlien perceive within me, to use Aris- 
totle's words, a power which includes opposites. Now, this 
is liberty. 

Let us not forget the distinction already made between 
two kinds, or rather two degrees, of liberty — liberty as an 
€7id^ and liberty as a means. To be perfectly reasonable is 
to be perfectly free : this is liberty as an end. To be capa- 
ble of resisting one's inclinations, or of yielding to them, is 
liberty regarded as a means, or free will. But, in reality, 
these two kinds of liberty are but one ; for it is only by 
being already reasonable, that I feel myself capable of be- 
coming more so. It is because I am already free, that I can 
make an effort to become freer — that is to say, to reach the 
point where I shall no longer need to make an effort. Lib- 
erty attests itself to me by difficulty, but its ideal is in per- 
fect facility. In so far as liberty is difficult, I find myself 
divided and hesitating ; I feel myself capable of choice and 
of preference ; I weigli, I compare, I deliberate. This inter- 
mediate state is that which is called free will. 

All the difficulties raised by Jiiy definition of liberty have 
not yet been answered. 

If free will consists, as has just been said, in the effort 
which we make to resist our inclinations, what shall *be* said 
of men who are incapable of such an effort ; who not only 
do not continue it, but who do not even ever undertake it ? 
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Then, they are not free ; consequently they are not responsi- 
ble; and this would seem to be the condition of the majority 
men. » 

It must, indeed, be admitted as a fact proved by experi- 
ence, that men are not all capable of making the same ef- 
forts ; that they have not what is called an equal will-power. 
Certainly, not every man would be able quietly to let his 
hand burn away in the fire as did Mucius Scevola. How 
many men have been unable to endure the torture ! There 
are strong souls and weak souls : common sense bears testi- 
mony to this. Hence comes that general indulgence for the 
weaknesses of particular men — while condemning vice in 
general — whiclynorality and religion agree in recommending 
to us. “Forgive ttem, for they know not what they do.”’ 
Now, the liberty of each individual comes from the strength 
which he is capable of exerting in resisting his inclinations. 
This strength varies with the individual. Hence we must 
conclude that free will differs with the individual, that there 
are degrees of liberty, that liberty is not absolute, and finally, 
that each one is morally responsible only accoiding to the 
measure of his liberty — a doctrine which is in perfect har- 
mony with all the habits and judgments of common sense. 

But, if all men have not the same power of resistance to 
their inclinations, does it follow that they have no power at 
all? If each is capable of a certain degree of effort, is not 
tliis enough to make him free? And does not our inner 
experience prove to each one of us, that, however weak we 
may bf , we are never so feeble as to be utterly incapable of 
resisting any of our inclinations? Now, from this first 
degree of capability of effort, we may raise ourselves to a 
second, from that to another, and, rising step by step, may 
attain a moral strength which wc should at first have be- 
lieved impossible. Do not all moralists agree in teaching us 
that we «nust resist evil at the beginning, prindpiis obsta, 
attack it by degrees, not defer the conflict until the passion 
has become irresistible, etc. ? Is not this an admission that 
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there is here no question of seeking to claim for man a chi- 
merical liberty, which should triumph over nature unreserv- 
edly, without proportion or degree ; but rathet a reasonable 
liberty, which, constantly exercised, rises from one degree to 
another by continuous effort? 

The theory that libeity consists in acting in accordance 
with ideas gives rise to two other important difficulties. 

The first is, that man never acts in accordance with an 
abstract idea, and that some inclination, whether perceived or 
not, always mingles with the motives which reason furnishes. 

The second is, that, when there are two inclinations, the 
strongest, wdiicli Leibnitz calls the prevalent^ inclination 
always carries the day. In other words, it js one of the tra- 
ditional maxims of the schools, that “ the will always follows 
the greatest good."' 

I grant the first maxim. No man has 'ever acted in ac- 
cordance with pure reason, just as he has never had knowl- 
edge of any thing by pure reason. Some inclination is 
always mingled with our motives, just as some image from 
the sensitive world is always mingled with our conceptions. 
But if reason does not form the whole of our motives, even 
in our most excellent actions, does it follow that it has no 
part in them, or that it may not form their essential part, 
that which gives the act its true character? If reason has 
any share in our determinations, that is enough to emanci- 
pate our will. Hence we can draw no conclusions adverse 
to liberty from this first maxim. All the difficulty — and it 
is very grave — lies in the second. • 

This maxim, “ The will always follows the greatest good,” 
seems in a certain sense self-evident. Plato was much 
struck with this idea, and he has expressed it several times 
in his writings : — 

“ No one [he says] will voluntarily seek evil, or what he believes to be 
evil. It is not in the nature of man that he should seek after evil instead 
of after good. If forced to choose between two evils, no one would' 
choose the greater if he had power to choose the lesser.*’ 
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From this principle Plato drew the conclusion, that, when 
men do evil, it is through ignorance of the true good ; and 
tl^t it' is a popular error to think that man can know the 
good, and do the evil. On the contrary, let him once know 
good as such, and it is impossible that the will should not 
turn toward it ; and, wlien there are two goods of unequal 
value, it will choose tliat which is known to be the better. 

Locke, in his JE%my on the Human Understanding^ argues 
admirably against the ophiio}! just cited : — 

This, I think, any one may observe in himself and others, that tho 
greater semihle good does not always raise one's desire^ in proportion to 
the greatness it appears, and is acknowledged to have; though every 
little trouble moves and sets us on work to get rid of it. Tho reason 
whereof is evident from the nature of our happuusa and misery itself. 
All present 2^ain whatever it may be, makes a part oC onr present misery; 
but all absent good dx^es not at any time make a nect'ssary part of our 
I)resent happiness, nor the absence of it make a part of our misery. If it 
did, we should be constantly and infinitely miscrabh* ; there being infinite 
degrees of hapi>iness which are not in our j^ossession. All uneasiness, 
therefore, being removed, a moderate portion of good serves at present 
to content man • • • they could be coiitcmt to stay here forever, though 
they cannot deny but that there may be a state of eternal durable joys 
after this life, far surpassing all the good that is to bci found here . . . 
yet they bound their happiness within some little enjoyment or aim of 
this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any necessary part 
of it ; their desires are not moved by this greater ajipareiit good, nor their 
wills determined to any action or endeavor fur its attainment.'' ^ 

Locke concludes that we are not induced to act by a view 
of the .greatest good, but that present uricasiness inspires in 
us ail inclination to free ourselves from it. Thus, he says, 
the wise Autlior of our being lias subjected men to the incon- 
veniences of hunger, thirst, and the other natural desires, so 
as to excite and determine wills to tlie preservation of them- 
selves, and to the continuation of their species. He cites, in 
closing, the video meliora prohoque., and concludes by saying, 
that it is not the greatest good, but the most pressing uneasi* 
ness, which always wins the day. 

1 Locke, Kssay Concei'niny Human, Understanding, B. ii., chap. 21, § 44. 
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Leibnitz admits that “ these considerations have weight,” 
yet he thinks that we should not abandon the maxim of the 
greatest good. * * ^ 

“ The reason why true goods are so little souglit is [according to him], 
because in this case most of our thoughts are empty, without perception 
or sentiiiient, and consist in the barren eiriplo3^nient of characters, just 
as in the case of those who make algebraic calculations without regarding 
the geometric figures. In this case words have the same effect that arith- 
metical or algebraic characters do in the other ; we often reason merely 
verbally, without having the object before our minds. Thus men gener- 
ally think about God, virtue, and felicity : tiny speak and reason without 
distinct ideas. . . . Thus if we prefer the worse, it is because we feel 
the good which it contains, while feeling iieilluir the evil that is present, 
nor the good which is contained in the oj^posite course.” ^ . 

This habit of repeating formulas, the meaning of which 
is not present in the imagination, Leibnitz calls paittacism 
(talking like a parrot). He is fond of this expression, and 
even applies it to the belief of the majority of men in regard 
to the future life. 

“ This is partly [he says] because men are not r<ifdly convinced ; and 
whatever they say a secret incredulity dwells in the depths of their 
hearts. . . . Few people like to admit that a future life is possible. 
Their thoughts about it are merely psiVmctswi, or are gross and empty 
dreams like those of the Mahometans. . . . (hcero has somewhere well 
observed that, if our senses could but perceive the beauty of virtue, 
they would love it ardeiitU’. But as neither this nor any thing equiva- 
lent to it happens, it is no cause for surprise if the spirit succumbs so 
frequently in the combat bot\veen the flesh and the spirit, since it' does 
not properly appreciate its advantages.” 

t 

From this analysis, Leibnitz concludes that Locke’s obser- 
vations, although just, in no way contradict the maxim of 
the greatest good. 

I will say, of all .that I have just quoted, what Leibnitz says 
of Locke : “ There is something solid and beautiful in these 
considerations.” And just as Leibnitz acccx)ts thu pbserva- 
tioiis of Locke, giving them his own interpretation, we may 

^ Leibnitz, Nouv, Esmis, B. ii., chap. 21. 
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also recognize the justice of Leibnitz’ observations, while 
seeking to interpret them in conformity with our principles. 

4t is certain that the will is always persuaded by some 
good, and cannot be so by an evil. No one will willingly 
consent to be unhappy. Plato is right in saying this. If I 
perform an action whose results menace my happiness, my 
future life, my eternal happiness, it certainly is not because 
I expressly desire that misfortune, however inevitable it may 
seem to my mind. I do not desire evil for the sake of evil, 
but I yield to some present attraction which is a good. 

But while I admit that the will is never persuaded except 
by some good, there still remain the <pieries : 1. Whether it 
always seeks thebgrf atest good ; 2. Whether, suj^posing that 
it does this, it is possible to affirm, as an equivalent proposi- 
tion, that the strongest inclination always carries the day ; 
3. Whether, finally, if we accept tliis last hypothesis, liberty 
docs not still remain. 

We see how many distinct ideas we have here to disen- 
tangle. 

The whole force of the equivocation lies in the word good, 
which has several different meanings. 

Sometimes it signifies present good^ the pleasure and the 
immediate attraction which inclines us toward it. 

Sometimes it signifies future govd^ or interest, the sum of 
the goods which life has to offer us, and which together 
compose what is called happiness. And although these 
future goods may actually be resolved into ];)leasures, just as 
real as^the present ones, yet it is certain that future pleas- 
ure, represented by the imagination, is rarely so vivid as 
that which is actual and present. 

Finally, the word good may mean the universal general 
good^ the interest of other men, or even the interest of the 
universal society which unites us with men and with God. 
Here Vie*no longer have to do with a good belonging to the* 
sensitive world, but with one which is not even personal. 

Now, from these definitions it follows that the maxim of 
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the greatest good is an equivocal one. For it may mean 
•either that the will is always determined by the greatest 
actual good, or by the greatest personal goo*d, or by the 
greatest general and universal good. 

Now, experience shows that it is not true that men always 
seek present goods in preference to future goods, or those 
that are personal rather than the universal good. And, con- 
versely, it is not always true that men prefer the greatest 
general good to their own personal good, nor the greatest 
l)ersonal good to their present and sensitive good. 

Thus the maxim does not seem to be true in the two 
meanings which may be attributed to it. 

In defending it, two interpretations are given, which, 
although different, arc frequently united^ and which Leib- 
nitz seems often to have confounded. 

It may be observed that these thn^e kinds of heterogene- 
ous goods have yet something in common, and we may 
attempt to reduce them to a sort of common denominator. 
This somdthing in common is tlie attraction wliich they have 
for us, and the idea of the pleasures which they promise us. 
Now, it may haxDpen that a pleasure, even when nearly ideal, 
will be more charming to us than another actual and present 
pleasure; and consequently its attraction will be greater. 
Thus, by directing our imagination toward the future pleas- 
ure, we may weaken the power of that which is X)resent ; and 
we may do the same as to pain. So, too, the idea of the 
good of others, or of good in general, may be so vivid that 
we shall find more xdcasure in it than in our personal good. 
So soon, then, as the attraction of such a pleasure becomes 
stronger than that of the present pleasure, the will will 
inevitably follow it. For cxamj^le, pious and charitable 
souls actually find more x)leasure in prayer and self-devotion 
than in all the pleasures of the senses. In a cold and ego- 
tistical man the love of life will be stronger than thfe jficlina- 
tion to intemperance. In tlie first sense, the maxim of the 
greatest good signifies that the soul will always pursue the 
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greatest good that is felt; that is to say, the prevalent attrac- 
tion, or the strongest attraction. Here the standard is given 
bx the" sensilAlity. This is what Leibnitz means. 

Taken in another sense, the maxim in question means that 
the will always follows the greatest good known. Here the 
maxim is borrowed from the intelligence, and this is what 
Plato means. 

In this letter sense the idea is evidently inadmissible ; for 
it is only too true, that we know the good and do the evil. 
Here we may recall, with Locke, the video meliora. ... If 
the actual state of our sensibility but renders actual good or 
evil more vivid, this is enough to lead us to sacrifice future 
good, even when we recognize its character ; and this is true 
of our own personal good, as well as of good in general. 
For instance, if one is put to the torture, and knows that his 
life depends on 'the courage with which he endures it, it 
avails little for him to know that the endurance of an actual 
and transitory evil will suffice to preserve his life, which is 
evidently the greater good. It is very possible that he will 
not have the courage to prefer this greater good, though 
known and certain, to the negative and transitory good of 
being delivered from the torture. 

The question, then, assumes this form : Does the will 
always follow the greatest good of sensibility ? Or may it, 
on the contrary, prefer the greatest intellectual good to the 
greatest good of sensibility ? Can we choose that which is 
the greatest good in itself, even tliougli it may not be also 
our g^atest pleasure? I reply with Kant: I can, for I 
ought. This is the moral problem itself. Either the idea 
of moral obligation means nothing at all, or it means just 
this. Moreover, we must not here lose sight of the impor- 
tant scholastic distinction between antidjmtory and conse- 
quent pleasures. Every act, as we have already said in 
agreement with Aristotle, is accompanied by pleasure ; but 
every act is not necessarily determined by pleasure. We 
may picture to ourselves in the coldest and weakest manner 
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the pleasures of conscience, and yet may act from conviction 
of the right. 

But let us proceed farther: what is the love of the great^t 
good ? And, speaking generally, what is love ? Does love 
necessarily exclude liberty? Certainly not. Love is not 
the blind impulse of the sensibility: it is the pleasure which 
, is supcradded to the idea of an object, according to Spinoza's 
profound definition. Love is, then, inseparable frpm knowl- 
edge. Love is distinct from appetite ; or, rather, it is the 
rational appetite (^appetitus ratlonalia')^ as the scholastics 
called it. In true love, the idea is always mingled with the 
pleasure. lie who obeys such a love will, then, obey reason 

at the same time : it is thus that he is free. ^ 

• ^ 

Imagine, then, a man who loves both good and pleasure, but 
sacrifices the latter to the former. Must we say that he obej^'S 
the strongest of liis inclinations? No; I say that he obeys 
the best of the two. There is no common measure for love 
and appetite, and these two inclinaiioiis cannot be weighed 
in the same balances : otherwise it would be impossible to 
explain Avhy virtue is difficult, or the effort which it costs 
to gain the victory over the passions. Now these are facts 
which it is impossible to deny, and which every one can 
verify for himself in the simplest way. It is painful, and 
costs us something, to deprive ourselves of a pleasure, how- 
ever small it may be. How would this be possible if wo 
never obeyed any but the strongest of our inclinations? 
When we knowingly prefer a greater to a lesser pleasure, we 
feel no sentiment of constraint: we do it with How 

does it happen, then, that there are cases when siich a choice 
is accompanied by pain ? How can it be painful and griev- 
ous for me to strive for my greatest pleasure ? This would be 
incomprehensible. In reality, the case is not so simple as it is 
made to appear. Here there is not the clashing of two incli- 
nations of the same kind, with the same standard : ‘in such a 
case we should have no difficulty in sacrificing the lesser of 
the two. But when you sacrifice a present to a future 
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pleasure — the first, warm, vivid, tempting, and immediate; 
the second, cold, distant, perhaps uncertain — unquestionably 
you have hete two pleasures ; but they cannot be iiioasurcd 
by the same scale. Ask Ilentham himself if certainty will 
bear comparison with intensity. If I prefer the most certain 
pleasure to the one which is most vivid, it is plainly because 
reason adds its own weiglit to the balance. It is the same 
when of two pleasures I prefer the better to the more vivid ; 
or refinement, nobility, and dignity, to intensity. Thus we 
come back to our fundamental distinction between what is 
good in itself, and what is good for our sensibility ; between 
good in itself and rolalive good; between true pleasures and 
those that arc ^Ise. It is because wo judge one pleasure to 
be truer than another that we choose it, but this does not 
necessarily imply that it is acdually the most vivid and the 
most attractive. Ileuce such a choice is difficult, and the 
effort which it costs us is wliat wo call liberty. 

Above this liberty Avhicli consists in effort, wo have seen 
that there is another whicli is superior to effort, which is the 
pure love of good, without constraint, and without i)aiii. 
But this is, in a certain sense, the reward of the other. It 
is the liberty of the wise man or the saint : it can hardly be 
said to belong to our sphere. 



CHAPTER VII. 


KANT’S THEORY OP LIBERTY. 

N O philosopher has penetrated more deeply than Kant 
into what a theologian of the sixteenth century called 
the labyrinth of the free will^ None has made greater efforts 
to find his way through it. Let us examine the profound 
and original theory of liberty which this ^jhilosopher has 
given us. 

In Kant’s opinion, liberty is the faculty of initiating a 
series of movements : it is the power of producing a change 
which is not determined by any anterior change. Hence it 
is an initial, spontaneous cause — a first cause. Undoubtedly 
liberty is not the first cause, the Supreme Being ; it implies 
secondary substances. But these secondary substances, in 
so far as they can be called free, are first causes, like the 
Supreme Being; that is, they are causes which produce a 
scries of movements without being determined to this by any 
thing anterior. These causes are, then, exempt from the 
general law of causality, according to which every thing 
that is produced is determined by some antecedent phe- 
nomenon. Now, this law of causality is, according to Kant, 
a universal law of nature. Hence comes this antinomy: 
either there is liberty, in which case the law of causality, 
which Leibnitz called the principle of sufficient reason, 
suffers a notable exception, and nature no longer forms a 
unit, while science and experience no longer hold a guiding 
clew ; or else the law of causality is universal, and without 

I 

- Ochin, Labyrinthus Liberi Arbitrii. See the analysis of this curious book 
in Ad. Garnier^s Traill des Facult^s de VArm (i. v., c. L, § 6). 
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any exception, in which case there is no liberty, and conse- 
quently no morality, since morality is indissolubly connected 
w^th t&e ide£? of liberty. 

It may be said, indeed, that liberty is in no way opposed 
to the principle of causality ; since every free action certainly 
has a cause, which is, the will that produces it. A free act 
docs not, then, come out of nothingness : it issues from the 
free causality which potentially contains it. Consequently 
the axiom, ex nihilo niltiU does not apply here. But Leibnitz 
has observed that the mere principle of causality is not suffi- 
cient, and that we must add to it the xRdncii)le of reason. 
In fact, in order that an effect ma}' })e produced, it is not 
enough that th(yK)wer to produce it sliould bo presux)posed : 
this i)Ower must also have some reason for doing it, by which 
it will be aroused and led to perform this action rather than 
some other one. For, if tins power is supx)osed to bo equally 
indifferent to two contrary actions, we may, indeed, have 
something which ex^dains the x)Ossibility of action in general, 
but we have nothing wliich exj)hiins the choice of a certain 
action in particular: this requires the priutriple of reasou. 
A xdieiiomeiion without a reasou is, then, a x^benomenoii 
without a cause. Now, whether we consider j)sychoIogical 
or physical phenomena, we cannot in either case comprehend 
an action without a cause. A X)OWcr to decide without any 
reasou is merely chance : it is the negation of all science. 
On the other luuid, however, universal determinism is the 
negation of morality. Tims the antinomy remains, and wc 
cannot .:^scape it by means of any of the accepted liyx^othcses. 
To get rid of this, Kant x)roffers an hyi)othesis of his own. 

He finds the solution in his theory of transcendental ideal- 
* ism. According to this, time, space, and causality arc not 
the laws of things in themselves, but they are the laws of 
our sensibility and of our understanding, in so far as wo 
think of external things. The world as it is in itself, or the 
intelligihle world, is essentially different from the world as it 
appears to us, or the aensitive world. The latter is only a 
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phenomenon . iii themselves things are iieither in space, nor 
ill time, nor subject to the laws of necessary causation. As- 
suredly we do not Icnow these things as the3^*arc in the^^- 
selves; but we have at least this negative idea of them which 
excludes all the modes of our sensibility, with which the 
ideas of our understanding are united. In this theory Kant 
sees the soliilion of the problem of liberty. 

If things taken in themselves were indeed such as they 
appear to us, lie sa^’s, tlieii they could not be freed from the 
universal law of nature, which is the law of causation. If 
man, sueli as he knows himself by experience, were man as 
he is in himself; if, lo use Kanfs pliraseologjs the homo plie- 
nomewni were identical with the lomio iioiu^ictunL — it would 
not be possible to affirm the existence of the free will; for 
man, as a phenomenon, is subject to the same law which 
governs all other iilienomena, wliich is, the law of sufficient 
reason ; and all his interior inodificatioiis are determined the 
one by llu; otlior, according to tlie same law’ as external 
modifications. But so soon as avo distinguish the notimcnon 
from the i)ltcno7nc)ion — the thing in itself from the thing as 
manifested in lime and space — tlio antinomy disappears. 
There is no longer aiij^ reason for applying the Ihavs of one 
to the other ; it is no eontiadietion for a thing Avhich is in 
itself free, to appear to be siibjimted, in its exterior manifes- 
tations, to the purely subjective law of causation; conse- 
quently an action Avliicli apj)eai'.siii its sensitive and exterior 
effects to be determined, may bo free in its principle. 

To understand this theory of Kant's x,»crfectly, it neces- 
sary to remember that he distinguishes two kinds of causa- 
tion — inteUlrjlhhi empirical causation. One of these is 
exercised outside of space and time : tlic other, on the con- 
trary, is bound ]jy the conditions of space and time. It is 
only empirical causation which, for tlie very reason that 
it is exercised within time, is subject to the law of* universal 
i determination. It is because its effects are manifested within 
'^the limits of time that they necessaiily determine one 
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aiiotner, as do the moments of lime. The law of sufficient 
reason, which Leibnitz supposed to be a law of things in 
tli^jmsolves, then, merely a law of or empirical 

causation ; that is to say, of things us they appear, and not 
of things as they rcjally are. Kant denies the objectivity of 
empirical, not of intelligible, causation ; and his ontological 
scepticism may be reduced to this proposition : The detev- 
minism of Leibnitz is a subjective illusion of the mind, Avliicli 
renders morality impossible by nuihing freedom inij>ossible. 

Kant certainly does not affirm tfroni the metaphysical 
point of view) the objeedivo reality of intelligible causation, 
])iit neither does he deny it. There is no complete knowl- 
edge, save suclyjis eonu's from experience : all knowledge is 
derived from the iinioii of an a priori idea and the intuitions 
of the sensitive faculties; witliout tins iiitnilion (here can be 
no experience, anil conse(|uently no kjiow ledge. Now, intel- 
ligible causation cainiot be aj>prohended by the intuition of 
the sensitive faculties, consetpienlly it cannot be a matter of 
experience; hence it cannot be known^ but it can be iltouglit; 
and, although we may not b(‘ able to affirm that it is real^ 
we (ian at least say that it is possible. In a word, it in- 
volves no contradiction. If, tlien, we come to see in another 
field that it is necessary, we may, viihout fear of violating 
the laws of reason, allirra that it exists. Now, morality 
re(iiiires liberty. I Teuco liberty, which is melaphysically 
p(vssible, is practically necessary. Thus practical reason 
(‘stabLislies, in w'ljat is called an apodlatic (demonstrative) 
maunc^’, what pure reason Lad left as simply 

The question still remains, how one and the same being — 
that is, a man — can be at the same time free and a slave 
— free as an intelligible causality, a slave as an cmi)irical 
causality ; free iu the field of uoiimciia, a slave in that of 
phenomena. This is the knot of the problem. If the nou- 
menort and phenomenon wei^e two distinct beings within 
man (like the soul and the body), it would not be difficult to 
comprehend that man might be tree from one point of view 
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and a slave from another. Tlie on ly difiSculty would be 
how to connect the two — a difficulty which is found in 
every system. But here the difficulty is much grealer, Jpr 
the phenomenon is simply the expression of the noumenon. ' 
The man as a phenomenon is, then, identical with the man 
as a noumenon : he is the same being regarded from another 
stand-point. If this is so, how can lie be free in one sense, 
and a slave in another ? 

Kant admits that his solution is veiy obscure, but he asks 
if any dt‘arer one can be given. So far as it can be under- 
stood, his explanation may be summarized as follows. The 
conditions according to which things manifest themselves, do 
not alter the conditions according to which Uicse^same things 
act. Even if we consider a subject as matXifestiny itself to it- 
self the manner of its api)earing does not at all affect the 
manner of action of the subject abstractly considered. A 
subject may manifest itself to itself wuth the appearance of 
fatality, and yet really act with perfect freedom. Fatality 
belongs to the mode of appearance : liberty belongs to the 
inmost essence of the being. For instance, an action may 
be one in its principle and essence, and be manifold in its 
mode of manifestation. Tt will then be both manifold and one 
without any contradiction. Thus a cry may be uttered in a 
sonorous vault, and repeated by all the echoes of the vault: 
you utter but one sound, you hear a hundred. Each of 
these is determined according to physical laws by those pre- 
ceding it, and all taken togetlier are determined by the 
laws of echo, or of the reflection of sounds. The pjiysicist 
can measure mathematically and with precision every mo- 
ment of the phenomenon ; but tliese nKiasures apply only to 
the sound manifested, not to the sound produced. Hence it 
may be regarded as being controlled by fate in its manifesta- 
tion, while it is free in its origin. Thus, for example, if it is 
an appeal for help, a call to arms, an insult, or a player, the 
moralist may attribute to the sound, abstractly considered, 
a moral value, while the physicist will see in the sound 
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as manifested only a phenomenon governed by mathematical 
laws. ^ This is certainly but a rude image ; but it will illus- 
t'^te to a certain extent how one and the same action can 
be controlled by fate, and yet be free. 

To make the explanation clearer, let us penetrate more 
deeply into the distinction between the phenomenon and the 
iioumenon as this applies to man. Let us imagine a mini 
looking at himself in a mirror. The man is the noumenon : 
his reflection in the glass is the phenomenon. Here the 
cause is ^ the man. From a certain point of view, and in 
a certain sense, every thing that is in the man is expressed 
in his image. The mirror may modify in a thousand ways 
this primitiv(;Jigurc ; but, in doing so, it must always respect 
the typo which is furnished to it ; and, however much the 
image may differ from the model, there will not be a single 
point in the image which is not derived from the model ; but 
it is evident that the laws which control the reflection of the 
image in the mirror do not apply to the man himself, and do 
not in any way modify his nature. For instance, if my face 
appears longer or broader in a mirror, it does not follow that 
it will be really long or broad. Imagine, then, a mirror in 
which my actions could be rej)resented according to a cer- 
tain universal, determining law: it does not follow that my 
actions abstractly considered would be under the control of 
such a law. 

Now, this is what takes place. Man has an internal mir- 
ror which we call consciousness, b}’ which he is shown to 
himsgilf ; and, in so far as he is shown to himself, he is, as 
Kant says, affected hy himself. He can perceive himself only 
in accordance with the conditions of his own faculties of 
sensibility, a sort of internal mirror, which modifies his real 
features: thus he sees only the image of himself. Now, what 
is the fundamental condition of the faculties of sensibility ? 
It is Ijlifie. Hence he perceives himself only under the con- 
dition of time. 

But beside, or rather above, this consciousness of the sen- 
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sibility, which he calls the empirical consciousness, there is 
another consciousness which he calls pure^ or perception d 
priori. This is the consciousness of myself as a thiiiki»^ 
being: it is the consciousness of the understanding and of 
its necessary conceptions. Thus man is the union of a 
double consciousness — pure and empirical. He is, according 
to Kant's definition, “an understanding which appears to 
itself under the form of lime." Understanding differs essen- 
tially from the faculties of sensibility. The latter are pas- 
sive; sensibility is siinjdy the for being affected; it 

is a receptivity. Understanding is an active faculty, pro- 
ducing conceptions: it is a ispontancity. Alan, so far as he 
preserves the conseionsness of being an^ uvderstanding, is 
conscious of his spontaneity, his aetivil\, aiid his causality; 
and, as this is the very thing that distinguishes the world of 
the intelligible from that of the sensitive, Kant goes so far as 
to say that “we arc conscious of forming a part of the intelli- 
gible world." Finally — although Kant's system is not gen- 
erally regarded from this point of view — it is certain, that 
with him, man, regarded as an understanding, is a thing in 
himself; and, since he is conscious of his understanding, he 
is therefore conscious of himself as being a thing in himself. 
Only, this understanding (which is the thing in itself) can- 
not perceive itself save under the conditions of the faculties 
of sensibility — that is, within time ; but, abstractly consid- 
ered, it is not subject to the law of time. 

This is the core of Kant's theory of liberty: from this 
comes the determinism of phenomena, which is due in the 
law of time, and to this hiw alone. It is only as being 
within time that a phenomenon cannot occur without being 
) anteriorly prticeded by some other plicnomcncm. Eliminate 
time, and you eliminate this conditic)n. Intelligible causal- 
ity does not imply any thing anterior to itself, because for 
it there is no such thing as anterior. Hence it is^euSanci- 
pated from all servitude as regards nature ; being entirely 
spontaneous, it implies nothing but itself; this is what.Js 
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called Untiuestiouably all p]]L‘iiomeiia, in so far as 

they arise one after tlie other, presuppose a law: Each one 
in* particular is determined by the preceding one, and, from 
tins point of view, is governed by fate. But taken all to- 
gether, as a wliole, they are the expression, the manifesta- 
tion of a spontaneous or free causality. All have the’n- origin 
in the understanding, or reason; that is to sa}’, in that part 
of man which constitutes intelligible causality. “Phenom-j 
ena,” says Kant, ‘"express reason eminrically : reason con- 1 
tains phenomena infclIiylhlyS' 

Thus we see how pbenomena may be at once determined^ 
and free. They are determined so far as they relate one 
to another: IJ^y are free, taken as a whole, as the expres- 
sion of reason is intelligible causality. Reason,’’ says ^ 
Kant, “is identicalh/ |irescnt in all actions: it is the coni-^^ 
pletc cause of each one of them.'’ 

Kaiii's solution consists, then, in admitting the contempo- 
raneousness of reason with the whole series of acts which 
compose the plKUiomcnal life of man. This series — mani- 
fold, successive, divisible, because it exists within time — 
is the expression of a simple and single act which exists 
outside of time. This simple and immanent act, not being 
preceded by any thing, is spontaneous, lliei’cfore free. The 
phenomena which proceed from it are, therefore, free also. 

Thus, in Kant's view, it is not one special action or an- 
(^ther wliich is frec^ but it is the totality of our actions taken 
as a unit. R(^sj)onsibility belongs to the wdiole life, and not 
to siagle actions Another German philosopher, who has 
more fully developed this point of Kant's theory — Schopen- 
hauer — says that it is not in the fieri (the becoming) that 
man is free: it is in the esse (the being). Such as he is, such 
he becomes : but what he is, he is freely ; he is so, because he 
wishes it. A corrupt tree cannot produce good fruit : a bad 
man ^Yill not produce good actions; since he is wucked, every 
thing in him is vicious ; but it was he himself who chose to 
be wicked. 
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Kant finds a confirmation of his theory in popular opin- 
ion; for instance, in the hatred which we all feel for 
depraved natures, even when they appear s'o from their 
early childhood, and, so to speak, in the very cradle. Doubt- 
less each of the acts by which this precocious wickedness 
is manifested is fated, in the sense that it is determined by 
the wicked and depraved instincts of the individual. Never- 
• theless, the moral consciousness protests against these, as 
well as against other guilty persons. Every day, before our 
tribunals, criminals are assailed, being represented as having 
the worst of instincts, us being monsters ; yet their respon- 
sibility is thought to bo aggravated, not diminished, by this. 
Thus they arc truly culpable, thougli they* wickedness is 
innate. 

Consequently Kant admits the existence of what he calls 
a sort of radical sin ; that is, each one of us^ before his birth, 
or rather without reference to his birth, chooses, by a sort 
of absolute decree, to be either good or evil. If we inquire 
why the reason decides in one way rather than another, Kant 
replies, that it is useless to seek the ivhy. We cannot go 
back of a first cause : the essence of things is unknown to 
us. To ask why the reason decides, is to regard it as deter- 
minate, not determinating. Here wc have a sort of primitive 
fiat — a free and voluntary predestination, the mystery of 
which cannot be solved by any human science. This is also 
the starting-point of religion. 

Tlie profundity and originality of this system are incon- 
testable ; but it may be remarked that it eliminates th® diffi- 
culties of other systems by substituting new ones, and that 
it finally leaves the problem in the same state in which it 
was found. 

The first difficulty is, that, in this theory, it is impossible 
to distinguish acts that are free from those that are not so. 
Kant admits that each one of our actions, so far as it ^ con- 
nected with the preceding ones, with miitables, circumstances, 
and accidents, which determine it, is necessary — just as 
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necessary as are physical phenomena : but all, taken together, 
are the expression of what Kant calls “ reason ; ” that Is^ 
of an absolute spontaneity, or of an incomprehensible act of 
liberty. If this is true, should not all phenomena, without 
exception, be regarded as the expression of this primitive act 
of liberty? Is not the man as a phenomenon, taken as a 
whole, no more in one action than in another, the expression 
of the will of the man as a noumenon ? lie is, then, wholly 
free, and wholly a slave : he is free as to his intelligible origin ; 
he is a slave as a phenomenon of the world of sense. But, 
even in the sensuous world itself, we cannot distinguish that 
which is free from that which is not free. What principle 
of distinction could l)e here a2)i)lied? Why should not the 
intelligible man-*-* that is to say, reason, which Kant declares 
to be ^‘identically 2>resent in all phenomena " — be the cause 
of some ? And aVIiciicc do the others come ? If wc admit that 
certain ^dienomcna — Mich, for instance, as acts performed 
in a state of delirium — are neither free nor imputable, be- 
cause they are determined irrevocably by the antecedent 
circumstances, why should other actions — such, for instance, 
as a lie or a murder, which are, by the hyi>othesis, determined 
just as irrevocably, in so far as they are phenomena — why 
should these be regarded as free in respect to their noumeiial 
origin? Do not all phenomena have a noiimenal origin, and 
is not this the same for all? Thus Kant’s hyi)()thesis fur- 
nishes us with no criterion by which to distinguish Avhich of 
our actions are free, and which are not so. Now, it is certain 
that Jiuman consciousness recognizes a difference between 
them. It gives absolution for acts commit ted during sleep, 
in a delirium, in madness, and in idiocy, as being irres])onsi- 
blo ; and even if we should accept the distinction made by 
the Stoics between two classes of men, wise men and fools, 
the difficulty would still remain, in regard to the majority 
of mankind, who pass frequently from one state to another, 
if only in sleep and in illness. Not only does Kant decline 
to explain this difficulty, but his system even excludes what 
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is affirmed by the practical conscience ; that is, degrees of 
responsibility. For since he regards all our acts, without 
exception, as being absolutel}^ determined in s6 far a*s th|;y 
are mutable, he cannot admit that one is any more so than 
another ; and as he has nothing at his disposal whereby to 
save liberty excejit a desperate resort — that is, an incom- 
prehensible, absolute act, common to the whole series of 
phenomena which compose a human life — I do not see how 
this primitive act could bo manifested in one phenomenon any 
more than in anoth(;r; nor, conscHjuently, how the res2»onsi- 
bilit}" could be greater or less in any given case. 

But still anotlier class of difficulties is involvc‘d in this 
hypothesis. The law of causality, which Kant declares to 
be absolute, demands tliat every pheiiomdnon, even if psy- 
chological, shall be determined by aii anterior phenomenon. 
Each of our actions is, therefore, the inevitable result of 
those iDreceding it ; and, as we liavo just seen, if they are to 
be consider(?d as free in any sense, this is only by regarding 
them as a whole ; in this sense, each individual one is free, 
so far as it forms an integral part of a whole, wl'ich has the 
charaelcr of fn'cdom. But, in passing thus from action to 
action, do W(i not ultimately reacli a first j>henomenon, which 
is the initial of the series, and the generator of all? This 
phenomenon is, for each man, conlc-mporaiieous with his 
birth, with the manifestation of his being, at whatever mo- 
ment this birth or apparition ma}' be fixed. Now, even if I 
admit, that as a noumenou, as understanding, as liberty — all 
which are identical in Kant's view — 1 am outside ofe time, 
like the Ood of scholastic theology, yet as a phenomenon, 
as a concrete and individual man, as Peter or Paul, my life 
had a beginning in time. Here, then, is an ultimate phe- 
nomenon, or one wliich is so relatively to me. 

Here we encounter an alternative, both of whose terms are 
equally inadmissible. On the one hand, I may, in accoixlance 
with practical consciousness, separate my individual responsi- 
bility — that is to say, my liberty — from that of all who have 
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preceded me — my parents and ancestors. But, in tins case, 

I have a j)rhn\tivc phenomenon which is derived exclusively 
fivam my own* liberty, and is completely detaelu'd iVoni every 
thing which i)re(;(ides it. There is a liiatus between the iirst 
initial phenomenon of my individual life and all anterior 
phenomena, even tho^e which occur in the environment 
within which I took birth — in the maternal womb. Thus / 
there is a rupture of the universal series, and the law of 
causality is violated ])y the introduction of a free cause into 
the chain of pli(iiiomena. But, if such a cause could break 
this chain at tlie bcgiiiniiig of my life, why can it not break it 
as readily under other cireumstaiiees ? Thus the principle ^ 
of universal jj^^tiu-miiiism is overthrown. 

On the other hfind, if the law of causality must be main- 
tained without exception and without r(‘^ervc, tlien it must 
bo admitted tliat* the first phenomenon of my life is neces- 
sarily determined by the phenomena of a lile anterior to my 
own ; this life itself is similarly connected with aii anterior 
life ; and the genealogical txx*o of each of ns must be con- 
sidered as one and the same life, continuous and indivisible, 
each plioiiomcnon of which is necessarily deteniuned by the 
preceding one. Thus it can lx; called free only as we con- 
sider the entire s(;ries, from the very first man on, as (Miianai- 
ing from one and the same cause. Thus 1 must go back of 
my own liberty, l;ack, even, of the liberty of my jiarciits, to 
find a cause that is truly free. All lilxudics and all respon- 
sibilities must bo al)sorbcd in one single liberty and re- 
sponsibility. 

Hence one of two things must lx; true : either my per- 
soual responsibility is mergeil in the responsibility of the 
human race in general ; or else, on tbo contrary, all human 
responsibilities arc merged in mine. In the first ease, wbat 
is the moral value of a responsibility wbicb pertains to men 
in geijeval, and not to me in iiartieular? What greater 
objection can there be to fatalism itself !* In the second 
case, I shall be responsible for every thing that has been 
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done before my life began : I shall be personally responsible 
for the murder of Cajsar, and for the conspiracy of Catiline. 
This hypothesis is even more absurd than the* former onp, 
and destroys just as effectually all moral responsibility. 

Furthermore, humanity itself was not created out of 
nothing by an act of spontaneous will ; it was born into a 
pre-existing world; it is connected with the universe, and 
forms, with this, a part of one and the same sensuous world. 

Here, again, tlie law of causality demands that there shall 
be no hiatus, no break between the first phenomenon w'lnch 
manifests the existence of the first man, and all other ante- 
rior j)hcnomena. If we consider, moreover, that the sensu- 
ous world is not a thing in itself, an absolute^ reality, but is 
a pure phenomenon — that is to say, a meVe representation 
of our sensitive faculties, consequently a product or pro- 
longation of our being — and that this is jus't as true of the 
universe of the past as of that of the juesent, it follows 
plainly that the universe is only a part of the phenomenal 
man. ITence arises a new dilemma: cither my individual 
responsibility, already lost in the resi^onsibility of the 
human race, is ti) be lost again in the still more vague re- 
sponsibility of the ^Vutlior of things, which is equivalent to 
merging human liberty entirely in Divine Providence ; or 
else, on the contrary, since this universe is merely the 
apparition of my own liberty, I am resj')onsible for every 
thing, not merely for my own faults, or even for the faults 
of my fathers, but also for the moral and physical evil that 
exists in the universe. Whatever point of view W€^ may 
take, all idea of resi^onsibility disappears. 

In a word, in a system in which nature forms a continuous 
and indissoluble series, I do not see where there is any room 
for human liberty. Unquestionablj^ if we distinguish man 
from nature, and if in man we distinguish the soul from 
the body, and finally if in the soul itself we distinguish the 
volitions from the appetites and the passions, wc may then 
say that a free will exists within an enslaved world. But if 
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in tlie sensuous world we include not only nature, but also 
man ; if in man we include not only the body, but also the 
soul ; diid if nn the soul we include not only the spontane- 
ous and involuntary appetites and passions, but even the 
volitions; in one word, if we include all psychological as 
well as all cosmological phenomena ; and if all these psycho- 
logical and cosmological phenomena form an indissolubly 
connected whole — then I do not see how distinct, individual 
wills can have any definite and circumscribed sphere of 
action within this vast homogeneous mechanism. Undoubt- 
edly I can comprehend this world in its entirety as the act 
of an absolute will ; but tlien, it is God who is free, not man 
— unless, indeed, we confound God with man. But, in any 
case, individual liberty will disappear. 

Would that by this hypothesis Kant could at least elude 
that famous dilenlma in the theory of liberty which is called 
indifferent liberty or determinism. But he does not escape 
this difficulty any more than do the others; and, in spite of 
all his efforts, lie is tossed from one rock to another. 

In fact, when he argues that liberty is simply intelligible 
causality ; that man is an intelligible causality, in so far as 
lie is endowed with understanding and reason; when he 
defines understanding and reason as “a spontaneity of con- 
ceptions,” wiiich is in his view synonymous with intelligible 
causality ; when lie uses these words, Liberty and practi- 
cal reason are one aiul the same ; " when lie identifies liberty 
with the autonowy of the will^ or the legislating will — that 
is to s^s with the idea of duty — he ju^actically assimilates 
liberty with duty ; and with him, as with Spinoza, liberty 
seems to mean exclusively the possession of reason. On the 
contrary, when he maintains, in other jiassages, that liberty 
is indispensable to morality ; Tvheii lie shows that there can 
be no guilt nor chastisement without liberty ; when, instead 
of corvfoynding liberty and duty, he deduces one from an- 
other, as in the following words : ‘‘ You ought, tlierefore you 
can ” — words which evidently imidy that one who has failed 
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to do his duty might have fulfilled it, consequently that he 
freely chose servitude to his passions — in ail these passages 
Kant seems to use liberty in its ordinary sense, that is, jis 
being free will^ the power of choice ; and then liberty is no 
longer merely rational spontaneity, but is a contingent and 
untrammelled power, capable of choosing between opposite 
actions. Tims, like most philosophers, Kant oscillates bo- 
* tween rational determinism and the liberty of indiflerence ; 
between Wolf and Crusiiis. 

The problem is to find a mean between those two ex- 
tremes, and this is no slight task. I have already endeav- 
ored to indicate this mean. According to inv view, liberty is 
not the actual possession of r(‘ason, but it is the faculty or 
capacity for acting in accordance with re*av*ion. The former 
is the ideal or divine liberty: the second is liumuii liberty. 
It is useless to adopt metaphysical hyperbole, claiming for 
ourselves an absolute liberty which is unmanageable by us, 
while wc refuse the liberty wliich wc need. Liberty does 
not exist for us merely in a traiiscciidcnt world of which wc 
have no consciousness : it is in the I’cal world that we find it 
necessary ; and in this world it is simply Ihe power of eman- 
cipating ourselves from the control of our inclinations, thanks 
to the light of reason, and by the aid of feeling. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


VIKTUE. 

I HAVl^lready said that the object, or the end, of moral 
activity is good. The law which connects this activity 
with its object is duty. The quality of the moral agent, in 
so far as he ^ccpinplislics good and obeys the law, is virtue. 
We have studied* for some time the various subjective con- 
ditions of the praclice of duty : we have now to sum up all 
these ideas in order to oljtain a definition of virtue. Three 


elements enter into morals — knowledge, liberty, sentiment. 
We must now detennino, as clearly as it is possible to do in 
such a matter, what part belongs to each. 

The first theory wdiich presents itself is that which makes 
virtue consist solely in knowledge: this is the theory of 
Socrates and of Plato. According to these two philosophers, 
the knowledge of good is always followed by the practice of 
good. How is it possible, indeed, that one should know 
good, and yet not prefer it? How could any oiici be volun- 
tarily wicked? Tn Plato’s view, as in mine, good is simply 
the perfection of being; and perfection is the principle of 
happi’iess. Now, it is impossible to conceive that any one 
would voluntarily be unhappy. Hence, if any one renounces 
the true good, it is because he does not recognize it as being 
so : it is because he is ignorant that it is good, and at the 
same time that it is our good. Hence it follows that virtue 
is wisdom, and that vice is merely ignorance. 

Th^ theory is very profound, and contains a great part of 
the truth, if not the whole truth. The difficulty lies in giving 

it its proper interpretation, and reconciling it with the facts. 

2 c 401 
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The first incontestable observation is, that it is quite true, 
that, in a great many cases, vice is simply ignorance. For 
instance, there is no doubt, that, among unciviKzed people, 
the greater part of the vices which prevail, even the most 
odious ones, are due to the fact that these peoples have 
never learned to hold them in detestation. Thus, anthro- 
pophagy, so common a j)ractice among many barbarous tribes, 
is plainly unaccompanied by any knowledge of the evil 
inherent in this abominable custom. Religious mmes, such 
as human sacrifices, are due to the same cause, ahe immod- 
esty of some nations which are still in their childhood is 
also, in many cases, the result of ignorance. Similar proofs 
of this fact may be found in the dregs of g.11 society, even 
in civilized states. The mass of criiniiiahi — I mean pro- 
fessional criminals — form a nation by themselves, which, 
according to the report of %rell-informed persons, has a very 
low degree of intellectual culture ; and wliile I do not 
desire to identify crime and idiocy, as some physicians have 
attempted to do, it must be said that these miserable crea- 
tures have generally very weak minds, and very little intel- 
ligence, which partly explains their ill success in the war 
which they wage against society. Without descending to 
these regions, which arc better known to the police than to 
philosophers, it may be said, that, even among right-minded 
people, there are many vices wliich are due to ignorance. 
For instance, the brutality and coarseness of men with little 
education are errors of which they are unconscious. If they 
had any feeling of delicacy and modesty, they would 4 not so 
readily employ coarse and obscene manners and gestures. 
They are, indeed, told that these are sinful. But they learn 
this only from outside, and by rote : they have not yet risen 
to the comprehension of the idea of a certain dignity and 
nobility which would of itself exclude coarseness of manners. 
I will add, that, in every class of society, there are ^certain 
vices which by their very nature suppose and imply a cer- 
tain degree of ignorance in the moral agent. For instance. 
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gossiping — a puerile and secondary vice, if you will, but, 
nevertheless, a vice — is not accompanied by consciousness. 
No one woAld wish to be regarded as a gossip ; for every 
one knows the ridicule attached to the idea, and no one 
willingly exposes himself to ridicule. The same is true of 
vanity. A vain man is, as ever}’^body knows, an unendur- 
able creature, intercourse with whom is extremely disagree- 
able. Now, a vain man desires, above all things, the esteem 
of other people : if he knew how ridiculous and disagreeable 
his vanity makes him, he w’ould conceal it, if only from 
vanit}’. If he does not do so, it is because it shows itself in 
spite of him ; because he does not know that he is vain. It 
is the same with the coxcomb, Avho displeases by trying too 
hard to please. 'It is also often true of the egotist, who, 
from his vci y egotism, would hide liis vice if he knew that he 
had it, but who* on the contrary, displays it unconsciously 
and unblushingly. It is true of all vices which exhibit 
themselves, but which, from tlieir very nature, would find it 
for their own interest to conceal themselves under the mask 
of virtue. Without granting this much to ignorance, how 
can one comprehend that profound saying of the gospel, 
that one may sec a mote in his brother’s eye, yet not be 
able to see the ])eam that is in his own eye. Finally, it is 
largely upon this principle that the forgiveness of injuries 
is based. Father, forgive them," said Jesus Christ when 
dying, ‘‘for they hnoir not what they do.” Thus the cruelty 
of the Jews was not really cruelty, even in the eyes of the 
Son of God; since they did not kiio^ that they were sacrifi- 
cing their Redeemer, but believed that they were merely 
punishing a usurper of the divine majesty. 

Thus Plato’s maxim is partly true, so far fis vice is con- 
cerned. We shall see that it is also true, at least in part, 
of virtue. 

The* maxim that “ virtue is wisdom ” may have two mean- 
ings. It may mean that there can be no virtue without 
moral discernment, a consciousness of good and evil, and 
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tlie intention of acting according to the right. It may also 
mean, that, even when there is a conscious intention of right- 
doing, there can bo no virtue unless the consciousness ^is 
enlightened, nor if the good which is pursued is not the true 
good. 

In the first of these two cases, the Platonic maxim ex- 
presses a truili wliich is unquestionably self-evident, but is 
cominonplace. But it is more difficult to answer the ques- 
tion whether consciousness — that is to say, a good intention 
— is by itself entitled to be called virtuous, and whether the 
knowledge of good must not be added to the consciousness 
of, and the will to do, good, in order to constitute virtue. 
This is one of the most interesting questions in morals. 

Doubtless, as we have already seen, nothing more can be 
required of a moral agent than that he should act according 
to his consciousness ; for no one can be req'uircd to perform 
the impossible. Now, it is impossible to have any other idea 
of good than that which one has at a given moment ; and 
to desire that one should act in accordance with the idea of 
a true good of which he is unconscious, would be to desire 
him to act directly against his conscience, and to do what 
he believed to be evil. Thus far no difficulty arises. 

However, can wo go so far as to separate virtue entirely 
from the knowledge of the true good, of good in itself? 
Must we, like Kant, consider only the form, and not the 
matter, of the act? Can any action whatever, jjrovided it 
is in our consciousness the free result of our will to act in 
conformity with good, ];)e called a virtuous action ? Js the 
thing in itself absolutely indifferent, and does the will alone 
constitute morality and virtue ? I have previously criticised 
this way of thinking. Undoubtedly nominal definitions are 
free. I may agree to give the name of virtue to any act (no 
matter what), provided it conforms to the conscience, even 
if this is erroneous ; but would it not bo going too far to call 
a highly criminal act — for example, that of Ravaillac — vir- 
tuous, on the supijosition that it was in conformity with the 
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conscience of the moral agent? But, if I should go so far 
as this, if I should grant that this is a sort of virtue, I must 
s.^ull inquire if this is true virtue, if it is the whole of virtue, 
and if the virtue which is in conformity with true good is 
not of an order superior to the virtue of a fanatic or a luad- 
nian? For iiistaiice, if the sublime virtue of a St. Vincent 
de Paul is not supericjr to the criminal virtue of a Brutus or 
a Charlotte Corday, or to the extravagant virtue of a mysti- 
cal monk of the Middle Ages? Even on the supposition that 
the will to do good is tli('. same in all these different cases, 
will any one be willing to admit that there is an equal virtue 
in the wise man and the madman — in the devotion wliich 
saves, and ^he Jai^aticism wliich kills? At least it would be 
necessary to distmguisli two kinds of virtue — one of which 
might be called subjective, and is merely the agreement of 
tlie will with the actual state of tlie conscience: and the 
other would be objective virtue, or virtue in itself, which 
would be the agreement of the will 'with a perfected con- 
science; that is to say, 'with true good. Is it not self-evident 
that the former can be calk'd virtue only in so fai* as it is 
the aiiticipative expression of tlie second, and as it is a will 
to raise itself to the second? For though the state of my 
conscience ]u*escnts to me only a relative good, ^^et it is my 
will to ohey the absolute good. But, if it were believed that 
objective virtue is not in itself of a higher order than sub- 
jective virtue, then no one would endeavor to pass from the 
one to the other ; and, since all states of conscience would 
be regarded as equal, it w’^ould not bo possible to obtain 
moral enlightoiimcnt. There wmuld be no occasion for a 
man to try to become more reasonable, or better. It would 
be sufficient for him to preserve a good will to do his duty. 
But, in the Middle Ages, it was the duty of a Christian to 
kill as many Mussulmans as he possibly could, and the duty 
of thd.,Mussulmau to kill all the Christians he possibly could. 
This double and reciprocal duty, like the virtue of ancient 
cities, tended both ways toward the destruction of mankind. 
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Thus it seems to bo tlcmonstrated, that true, ideal virtue 

iSca dp€Tr}^) is virtue enlightened by wisdom, as Plato 
regards it ; while the virtue of opinion, that wliich consists 
merely in the agreement of the will with the actual state of 
the conscience, is w’hat the same pliilosopher calls it, merely 
a shadow of virtue (o-Kta ape-r^g). Most certainly, as I have 
already shown, nothing can prove to us tliat we ever possess 
any other virtue than this: for, on the one hand, nothing 
can iU’ov(i to us that our actual state of conscience is in 
conformity w’ith that required by the .absolute conscience ; 
and, on the other, nothing can prove to us that our deter- 
mining motive is really even this state of conscience, and 
not some hidden and unperceived interest^. is why the 

, Stoics said that there was never a single ' truly wise man. 
Yet this virtue, sucli as it is, ma-y be regarded as equivalent 
to absolute virtue, on condition that we bring it as nearly 
as wo can to the other by the best light we have. It is 
therefore certain that a knowledge of the true good is an 
essential element of virtue. 

From these considerations we may rightly conclude that 
knowledge is one of the essential elements of virtue, and 
that ignorance is often one of tlie causes of vice. But must 
we go so far as to say that virtue is nothing but knowledge, 
and that vice is nothing but ignorance? On this point 
Aristotle justly objected that Plato omitted one essential 
element of virtue — the will. Plato's theory seems to fall 
before that celebrated sentence in Ovid; Video meliora — a 
sentiment wliich St. Paul has also expressed with hiaf* char- 
acteristic energy; “For what I would, that do I not; but 
what I hate, that do I.'’ Plato himself recognizes this moral 
fact in his dialogue Of Laws ; but he endeavors to reconcile 
it with his theory, saying that this is the height of ignorance. 
But is it possible to give the name of ignorance to that state 
in Avhich the soul does evil, knowing that it is evil, yeft nev- 
ertheless, willing it ? 

Incontestably, in a great many cases men do evil con- 
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sciously and with a distinct knowledge ; and it is in this 
that the sin, the fault, the crime, consists, properly speaking, 
evil accompanied by ignorance may be a vice, but it is 
not a sin. The question is, how such a state can be possi- 
ble ; for it is because he did not believe it to be possible that 
Plato denied it, or, rather, attributed all evil to ignorance. 

Why did Plato consider voluntary evil as impossible? 
Because in his view, good in general, the true good, is insepa- 
rable from the happiness of the individual : in other words, 
virtue, or justice, is identical with happiness. “ What ! ” said 
Polus in the Gorgias : ‘^will you dcii}" that the great king 
is happy ? — “I know nothing about it,'’ replied Socrates ; 
‘‘ for I do mit \xiow what is the state of his soul as regards 
truth and justice^.” Thus the happiness of man is insepara- 
bly connected with his relations to truth and justice. When 
the soul is virtuous, it is in order, in equilibrium ; justice 
is the health of the soul ; vice is its sickness. Now, if the 
wicked man knew that, how could he be wicked? Could 
one voluntarily choose to be unhappy and sick? Would it 
be possible not to choose health and hax^piness? One is 
conquered by one’s passions, it is said ; but the passions are 
part of ourselves ; how, then, can it be conceived that one 
should be conquered, constrained by one’s self, to do that 
which hurts and injures himself? 

What Plato calls impossible is, nevertheless, proved true 
every day by experience. Every day we do what is injuri- 
ous to ourselves, even in a material way. A certain food is 
injurious to our health; we have found it so a hundred 
times ; but yet it pleases us, and we allow ourselves to bo 
tempted to enjoy it once more. The intemperate man 
knows that he is shortening his life ; he is sure of it ; daily 
his experience proves it, as he feels his faculties grow 
weaker; yet he yields to the vice which entices him, and he 
will*yield to it until he dies. This is still more likely to be 
the case when the evil in question is a moral one, which does 
not come so near to us, and is more coldly perceived by our 
imagination and our senses. 
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The theoretical difficulty here is, to comprehend how one 
can prefer a lesser good to a greater ; for it seems to be a 
self-evident maxim, that the will will always' follow %e 
greatest good. I have already s])oken of this matter. Ifc 
will now be necessary to refer to it again. 

We must distijiguish two kinds of greatest good — the 
greatest good as conceived, and tlie gn alest good as felt. We 
may, by our intelligence, know and comprehend that a cer- 
tain good is the greatest good ; but this greatest good may 
have no charm for us. Another one, however, one which 
we know to be inferior to the former, lias a greater attrac- 
tion. Ilcnce arises the conflict, of which we are so often 
conscious, between phnisure and good. Pleasure is not 
always the greatest good; but it is the most alluring, the 
most keenly felt, the most seductive. Moreover^ the great- 
est pleasure is not always that which suits us best. Absent 
pleasure has not the charm of present pleasure: future 
pleasurci has not the charm of that which is present. Some 
goods affect only the intelligence, not the sensibility. For 
instance, the duration of life is a good wliich a young man 
is as ’well able to comprehend as is a mature man ; but this 
good is vague and distant in his eyes; it docs not appeal to 
his sensibility or to his imagination. 

It is still more natural that moral goods, the goods of the 
soul, although these are recogiii/Anl by reason as the true and 
sole goods, should be less agreeable, less seductive to the 
sensibility, than the goods of tlic body. Man, who, like the 
other animals, is through a part of liis nature involved in 
the world of matter, is enchained in lender .and fatal bonds 
by goods of this kind. True goods, on the contrary, aro at 
such ail elevation that they appear vague and cold : besides, 
being of a purely spiritual nature, it is plain that they will 
have less influence upon our imagination and our sensibility. 

Hence arises the moral conflict, which, even accoidii?g to 
Plato, goes on in the depths of the human soul — the con- 
flict between “the blind love of pleasure and the reflecting 
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love of good-/’ this conflict is involved in the nature of 
things. It is not ignorance wliich leads us astray : it is the 
charm,* the sanction, of the senses. 

Hence there is no self-contradiction in saying that man is 
conquered by himself: he is not so conquered if looked at 
from one single point of view. It is the moral, ideal, true, 
and spiritual man, who is conquered by the man of the senses, 
— the carnal man. The conflict is the one so well described 
by St. Paul as that between the old man and the new. 

Hence comes an element of virtue which Plato seems to 
have overlooked, and which was very justly restored by 
Aristotle and the Stoics. This is moral force — the will. 
In order that the new and true man may triumph over the 
old man, an efiroi*t of the will is needed. For although vir- 
tue is in reality true happiness, and brings with it the sole 
true pleasure, tins never comes until it has triumphed ; and 
only after it has conquered can its charm and beauty be felt. 
It is after virtue has struggled, after it has fought, and won 
the victory, that it brings peace and joy : until then it appears 
difficult and painful. Hence, I may know where the true 
good is to be found, I may know at the same time that this 
true good is also my good, that tliis good is my happiness, 
that this happiness is the purest and most profound of pleas- 
ures; and yet, so long as I only know this without feeling it, 
an effort of my will is requisite if I am to choose the greatest 
good. As this effort is a difficult one to make, I may often 
yield to the attractions of the greatest present pleasure ; and 
this ig^what is properly called vice, or sin. Virtue will, then, 
be, on the contrary, the moral force which triumphs over 
pleasure, and pursues the sole and true good. 

Now we come to the great problem — to what I shall call 
the problem of problems in morals. It is the point debated 
between the theologians and the philosophers, between St. 
Augustine and Pclagius, between Luther and Erasmus, be- 
tween the Molinists and the Jansenists. To make virtue 
possible it is not enough, as Plato thought, that one should 
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have a knowledge of good. But is it sufficient to add to this 
knowledge a will for good? Man knows and desires the 
good. Can he perform it? Not goodwill oriiy is neet^d, 
but also strength. Undoubtedly it is correct to say that 
virtue consists iii the moral force — in the control of the 
soul by itself. But is not this inor.al force composed of two 
elements — will and love? If I merely have a speculative 
knowledge as to where good is, will my will have the power 
to conquer my passions, and to emancipate me from the 
strong and tenacious bonds of the senses? No one has 
depicted the force of ruling passion more vividly than St. 
Augustine : 

“ I was [he tells us] like those who wish to *a,wjfke* out who, over- 
powered by drowisiness, again fall asleep. Certainly no one would wish 
to be always asleep, or would not, if he were of sound mind, prefer wak- 
ing to sleeping ; yet nothing is more difficult than to resist the languor 
which weighs down our frames; and often, in spite of ourselves, we arc 
enthralled by the charms of slumber, although the hour for waking has 
come. . . . T was held back by frivolous pleasures and empty vanities, 
my old comi)anions, who, as it were, pulled at my vestment of flesh, and 
murmured, <AVill you, then, forsake us? ’ . . . While, on tlie one hand, I 
was attracted and convinced, on the other I was led away and enthralled. 
... 1 could give no answer but these slow and languid words; Very 
soon, very soon, W'ait a little. But tins waiting had no end: this ‘very 
soon * was prolonged indefinitely, Uiihai>py man that I am I Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ? ^ 


Though we may not, with St. Augustine, draw the infer- 
ence that supernatural aid is necessary, we may still jrecog- 
nize with him the weakness of human nature in a conflict 
with voluptuousness, or any other passion. The religious 
directors of Christian consciences know by experience how 
difficult it is for a soul to cast off the yoke of the passions ; 
how much help and tact, how much time, this needs ; how 
many struggles there must he, and how often they* will be 
made in vain 1 From another i)oint of view, we know that 


1 Coufossions, Book viii. 
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all great deeds, like all great thoughts, come from the heart* 
Without strong and vivid emotions, without enthusiasm, 
wijbhout pasSionate and ardent faith, who would have the 
strength, or the will, to rise above common life ? 

Hence it would be a great exaggeration of the strength 
of the free will if we were to imagine it to be an absolutely 
sovereign power, for wliicli to will and to do are the same. 
Unquestionably there is truth in the common saying; “ Where 
there’s a will, there's a way.’" But if we analyze the word 
“ will,” as used here, we find that it means, not merely the 
force of the will, but the fon e of the entire man, liead and 
heart. What is called a stromj will is always more or less a 
will combined with passion. Ihmce sensibility is half of the 
will. Mysticism l*egards as a supeniatjiral gift, as an inspira- 
tion of the divine grace, this liiddeu and mysterious pov/er, 
which, combinetTwilh the will, gives us the energy necessary 
for doing right. But it is not necessary to have recourse to 
this hypothesis. Any great stmtiment, ciarriod to a certain 
height of fervor, gives man an heroic force. Decius in Rome, 
Thraseas under the Empire, Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday during the French Revolution, have shown us great 
souls under the influence of purely human passions. The 
truth is, that, without a certain excitement of soul, moral 
liberty does not seem able to rise by itself to heroism ; and, 
as to simple virtue, we know that it is almost as difficult as 
heroism — if it is not even more so. 

From this point of view, we may form a new definition of 
virtui^ Virtue will not be the knowledge of good, as Plato 
defines it ; it will be the love of good, or the love of order, 
as Malebranclie expresses it: and we must also note, that 
love, as we have already seend is not merely a condition and 
stimulant of virtue, but that it is one of its essential elements, 
no less than knowledge or than moral force. 

It is, therefore, beyond a doubt, that love, as well as knowl- 
edge, is an essential part of virtue. However, it cannot be 
1 Seo, in the same part, chap, v., Tha Moral Sentiment, 
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limited to these two elements ; for moral force, or will, must 
also be added. How often does it happen that the love of 
good is as powerless as the knowledge of good ; that a £^ul 
wliich knows good, and desires it, docs not perform it ! How 
many generous and tender souls, how many wise and enlight- 
ened ones, how many wliich unite both wisdom and gener- 
osity, are yet i)owerless before temptation ! How many of 
tliose good intentions, with which hell is paved, are inspired 
by the heart and the reason, but are betrayed by the will ! 
There must, then, always be an ultiniiile authority, a su- 
preme effort, an act of personal resolution, by which the 
virtuous act is completed. As I have ah*eady said, this ulti- 
mate authority, 'which moves without beings moved, is what 
is called libertv. \^iat is it? Of whaf does it consist? 
What is its essence? No answer (‘an l>e given. It is the 
most prc^foundly personal thing that exists'within us ; or, if 
it comes from clsewdiere, it is the connecting link wherein the 
divine is transformed into an individual personality, in which 
the incompreliensible passage from the universal to the indi- 
vidual is made, in which grace and free will are united in 
an indissoluble act. Undoubtedly the will is from myself: 
who could 'will if not myj^elf? But the force of the will 
does not come from me, for 1 did not create myself: I did 
not even give myself ray wiU. Had 1 done so, I should have 
made it absolute ; and I know only too well that it is not so. 
I should liavc made it all-powerful against evil, utterly sub- 
missive to good ; but I know only too well that it is power- 
less against evil, even while hating it, and rebellious yigainst 
good, while loving it. 

To sum up ; virtue is force, knowledge, and love, indivisibly 
united in one and the same action. It is the power to prac- 
tise good with love and intelligence. If, in the idea of will, 
we include reason and inclination, as did the early philosophy, 
then we may say, with Kant, thr.t virtue is the good*'v»jffl. 

After these explanations of the nature of virtue, we will 
briefly review some of the opinions on the questions raised 
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by the ancients. For instance, no long consideration is 
required to show us what element of truth there is in 
Aristotlb’s sta’tement that virtue is a habit, and, at the same 
time, that wc must be careful not to misinterpret this defini- 
tion. Aristotle is perfectly right in saying that a single 
virtuous act does not constitute virtue, any more than one 
swallow makes the summer. Thus it is by the repetition of 
virtuous acts that one becomes virtuous, just as one becomes 
a smith by repeated forging. Tliis coiisi<leration is a suffi- 
cient answer to the tendency to make virtue consist in a sin- 
gle striking and unique act, while it should bo conceived as 
a continuous and steady will. It should not be an acci- 
dent; but it should transform the entire soul, forming within 
it new and lasting* qualities. But, on the otlier hand, we 
should not understand habit to mean a mechanical routine, 
in which the soul itself, by subjecting itself to an (jxterior 
rule of discipline, would lose consciousness of what it was 
doing. We must not forget the maxim : “ The letter killcth, 
but tlie s])irit maketh Jilive.” It is by the spirit that we 
must be virtuous, not merely by actions. Thus it is not an 
exterior habit which is meant, but an internal and moral 
habit, which is seated in the will and in the heart. 

As to that other maxim of Aristotle’s, that virtue consists 
in a hapi)y medium, this is undoubtedly a practical rule 
which it is well to bear in mind, and which is very nearly 
satisfactoiy in many cases; but it is no true definition of 
the nature of virtue.^ 

Let jLis hastily consider these two questions suggested by 
Plato and the Stoics: first, whether virtue can be taught: and 
second, whether virtue is one or many — that is, whether 
he who has one virtue has all. As to the first question, it 
is clear, i.hat, if knowledge is an essential part of virtue, it 
can and should be taught. Thus morals may be the object 
of instruction and of a science : even moral force, which is, 

1 In reference to these different questions and some others also, see my 
^l&ments da Morale (Paris, 1809), chap. vii. 
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Rs we have seen, the ruling element of virtue, may be an 
object of instruction, either by example or by exercise. As 
to the second question, it may be said, that, in 'its pdre and 
abstract ideal, virtue is one, and there cannot be many. He 
who truly loves good, will love it everywhere and always. 
For by the very fact that one has certain virtues, and does 
not have others, one seems to show that one does not love 
good ill general, but only certain goods. Thus one who is a 
good patriot, but a bad father, proves thcreb}’' that he loves 
his country, but not virtue itself: he loves only a certain 
good, not all good. Thus it would be correct to say with 
the Stoics, that there has never been a single truly wise 
man among men ; and with Kant, that perhaps not a sin- 
gle virtuous act has ever been performed in the world. 
But, if we were to define words thus strictly, 'there would 
be no morals at all ; for, if not a single virt'uous act has ever 
been performed in the world, there would be reason to 
believe that this is because such an act is imjiossible; in 
which case, why should I lake the trouble to wish for what 
is impossible ? If human virtues are only apparent virtues, 
equivalent to vices, why should I seek to correct my vices ? 
Thus we see that this Platonic opinion really leads back to 
the paradox of the Stoics, that all faults are equal — a para- 
dox which is practically equivalent to the negation of all 
morals. We know, however, that the Stoics descended, 
when necessary, from those paradoxes, which were true in 
part, though purely in a speculative sense. Thus, after say- 
ing that there was no such thing as a wise man, they jidmit- 
ted the possibilitj- of progress toward wisdom, and thence 
formed a standard which fixes the position of each one rela- 
tivel}'' to this wisdom. Thus, by their hypothesis, one might 
continue always to approach wisdom though never attain- 
ing it. Translate wisdom into perfection^ and all is clear. 
Virtue being, according to Plato and Zeno, the imitation of 
God, it is evident, that, in its pure idea, virtue is impossi- 
ble ; for no one can be absolutely like God. But we may 
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approach this likeness, and this is the only possible ideal of 
human virtue. Thus we can comprehend how there may be 
many virtues; one approaches perfection in a certain order 
of* acts, another in other orders. These divisions are arbi- 
trary, and correspond either to the faculties or to the 
objects: hence arises the division of virtues. But, it will 
be said, how can one love good, and yet not love it every- 
where and always ? Does not partial virtue prove that one 
does not love good itself, but only one or another good? 
That is true ; but it is also true that the love of a special 
good leads gradually to the love of good in general ; he who 
has one virtue, tends to have all. True virtue, then, is that 
which does not give itself credits; which does not permit 
itself somd*vices, to repay itself for having certain virtues. 
It may soihetimes falter, but never by making a choice 
between two duties, voluntarily sacrificing that which it 
finds disagreeable, and contenting itself with those which 
please it. In this sense wc may say, with Plato, that he who 
has one virtue has all. But they are of unequal difficulty 
for us, by reason of the unequal distribution of inclinations 
and temptations. 

This would be the proper place in which to say something 
as to the division of virtues. But this question belongs 
especially to practical morals. I will merely remark, that, to 
my mind, any classification of virtues would always seem 
artificial, and that it would always vary according to the 
stand-point from which they might be regarded. 
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MORAL PROGRESS. 

S INCE liberty, as well as moral consciousness, is an es- 
sential condition of morality, a very difficult question, 
wliich has as yet received little attention, presents itself to 
us. Is there, can there be, progress in morality? Moral 
progress, such as I have already defined,., wilf readily bo 
admitted: it will be granted that ideas grow dlearer, that 
manners become ameliorated, that institutions are perfected, 
that laws become better and more equitable. In a word, 
the progress of civilization will bo adinilted. But it will be 
inquired, whether there is such a thing as progress in mo- 
rality, in the strict sense of this word ; whether there is, or 
can bo, progress in virtue. We are happier and more refined 
than our fathers : are we more virtuous than they ? It will 
bo justly observed, that virtue consists essentially in the 
moral force by which one triumphs over his passions, in 
obedience to what conscience declares to be right. Now, 
can it be said that this moral force grows and is developed 
together with civilization ? Has Ihcre not been at every age 
an equal amount of virtue? Or, if the amount of virtue 
varies, does it necessarily conform to a law of progress? 
Virtue is eminently individual; it consists entirely in the 
free effort of the will ; now, this effort may have been the 
same in every age. Unquestionably, some centuries were 
more enlightened than others: but virtue does not consist 
in the greater or less amount of enlightenment ; it consists in 
strict obedience to the degree of light, or to the conscience, 
which one possesses. A savage who obeys his conscience, 
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however ignorant that may he, may be as virtuous as a Soc- 
rates or an Aristides. Some may even go so far as to affirm 
that social |)TOgress weakens individual morality instead of 
strengtlieiihig it; since society, in proi)ortion as it becomes 
better regulated, releas(\s individuals from the performance 
of a great many virtuous acts. Thus, well-organized public 
charity, or im2)roved social economy, releases men from the 
performance of many generous acts which formerly would 
have been obligatory. These are the si)ecions arguments by 
which a distinguished 2>hiloso2)licr has endeavored to j)rove 
that there can be no progress in virtue.^ 

This thesis contains much tluit is true; but truth should 
not be exaggerated, under jxuialty of reaching inadmissible 
conclusions. The author makes virtue consist exclusively 
in an act of free will, which act is alwa3\s essentially the 
same, and is nof in itself suscei)tible of ijrogress. But to do 
this is to take a imrely abstract point of view, which is not 
that of realit}'. Morality consists, not merely in an act of 
the free will, but in a coiii^xmnd relation of knowledge and 
of will. If the free will is the source of morality, moral coii- 
sciousness, or the discernment of good and evil, is its condi- 
tion. Every one admits, that, in order to be entitled to be 
regarded as a moral agent, one should be conscious of one’s 
actions, and should discern their moral value. A child does 
31 ot become a moral agent until he reaches the age fit which 
reason is develojied, and he is one precisely in i)roportioii to 
that reason. We do not say of a child that ho is virtuous, 
but Ijiat he is innocent. In proportion as he becomes en- 
lightened, as he learns to understand vices, to discuss the 
dangers of the passions, the horrible consequences of yield- 
ing to them, and the dignity of life, ho becomes more capable 
of virtue- Thus it cannot be denied, that virtue is suscejiti- 
ble of progress in the individual. Why should it not be the 
samew^in humanity? Savage and iirimitive races obey their 

1 See the Mdmoire hy M. Fr. Bouillier, read before the Academy of Moral 
Science, Sur la QuercUc dcs Anciens et des Moderm» en Morale* 
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instincts only, like children. Sometimes these instincts are 
barbarous, sometimes generous ; but, whatever they may be, 
they rule with an imperious and absolute sway. • This 'is not 
because such persons arc destitute of free will ; but they ex- 
ercise this in a very narrow sphere, as children do. It cer- 
tainly cannot be denied that they have a sort of morality, 
for otherwise tliey would not be men. But this morality is 
plainly inferior to a more enlightened state of conscience, 
else we sliould be forced to say that man does not rise in the 
moral scale wlien he passes from the innocence of childhood 
to the virtue of maturity. It is man’s true destiny to attain 
tlie perfect development of his conscience; it is only at a 
mature age that he can be fully conscious of all his rights 
and all his duties; it is then that he becomes fuiiy a moral 
person, and that ho attains complete} personality" As Aris- 
totle has so well said, no one would wisli to‘ remain a child 
all his life. At a mature age, in proportion as the disetern- 
ment of good and evil becomes clearer and more ]>erfect (if 
it is not corrupted), responsibility increases with temptations 
and difficulties. Affairs become more numerous, relations 
more coinplicat(}d, duties more strict : heucc there is a greater 
need of moral force, and of attention to one’s self. The 
same thing is true of humanity. The development of intel- 
ligence and of civilization, far from decreasing and annulling 
individual responsibility, gives it a much wider field than 
belonged to it among primitive peoples ; and, in order that 
a state of society in a certain degree of civilization may be 
permanent, a much greater amount of moral force is neces- 
sary than in the rudimentary stage. In cultivated society, 
how many men are continually restrained by moral con- 
sciousness, or are at least engrossed by it ! Let each of us 
consult his own recollections, and, without any exaggeration 
of his moral value, he will see, that, on a thousand occasions, 
he is engaged in consulting his conscience. Even ^yhpn he 
yields to temptation, the very consideration of the problem 
shows in itself a higher stage of morals. Is all this true of 
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primitive peoples, of savages ? Is it not clear, that most of 
the time they are the mere playthings of their instincts, and 
that they ale, to a great extent, ignorant of the scruples 
and the moral troubles of cultivated consciences ? 

I compare here only the savage and the civilized state, 
because it is only considering these two extremes that 
we can get a clear view (d‘ moral progress ; while, as between 
two nations or two centuries of comjiaratively equal civiliza- 
tion, we should have no exact standard by which to deter- 
mine whether tliere was, or was not, any moral progress. 
Thus, for instance, it is not easy for us to decide whether 
morality makes any progress from one century to the next; 
and, if we treat tlie question historically, there will always 
be an opportunity for controversy, and for decisions which 
are contraefietory in one way or anotlier. But, if wo draw 
inferences from ’the preceding luinciples, we can maintain 
with probability, that every thing which tends to enlighten 
the consciences of men, or to increase the number of those 
who are enlightened, tends to augment human morality in 
general. But there is, in reality, one element which should 
not be overlooked : this is, that intelligence, which is a prin- 
ciple of moral growth, may also be a princqjle of corruption : 
for men arc as frequently preserved from vice by ignorance 
and habit, as by reason. Thus it is gencrall}^ observed, 
that, while oj)timists sec only the good side of the develop- 
ment of intelligence, pessimists show what are its evils. 
This undoubtedly makes the question a very complex one ; 
and ijt is therefore not easy to estimate the exact sum of 
the morality and virtue which any society possesses. It is 
none the less true that there may be a moral progress, and 
that the principal element of this progress is the develop- 
ment of moral ideas. 

What I have already observed of primitive peoples in 
compijrigon with those that are civilized, may also be said, 
in one and the same society, of the less enlightened classes, 
in comparison with those which are more intelligent. Here, 
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too, the state of ignorance and misery is not far removed 
from that of the savage : here, too, it is by developing the 
moral consciousness that we can develop morality. * Here, 
too, it must be admitted tliat the development of intelli- 
gence gives rise to iie\v virtues and to new vices ; and it 
may be asked, wlielhei* the evil does not counterbalance the 
good. But, after all, this problem is simply that of evil in 
gSneral; for it is a question whether the power of doing 
evil, the result of the free will, is not a melancholy compen- 
sation for the power of doing right. If we admit, as is gen- 
erally done in theodicy, tliat Providence, in giving us the 
power to choose between good and evil, lias given us a con- 
dition more elevated than that of the brutes, for whom there 

4 * I , 

is neither good nor evil, it seems necessary ■‘to admit, for the 
same reason, that man, by cultivating his mind, really attains 
a higher degree of morality, although the indirect result of 
this clevelopineiit of intelligence may be, in another sense, 
a real degeneration. The average morality of a given soci- 
ety may be higher, althougli it may liave more vices ; just 
as average humanity is superior to the brutes, although 
some monster of vice and cruelty may be inferior to the 
vilest and most cruel of animals. 

Let us consider the question under another aspect. Ac- 
cording to the theory wliich wo are combating, virtue is 
merely a constraint, a conflict with the inclinations. Hence 
it follows, that society, by diminishing the necessity for this 
constraint, by rendering it useless by means of a good educa- 
tion, good habits, good laws, and healthy ideas, will jpst so 
far diminish, instead of increasing, it. Virtue would have 
no value, except in proportion to its difficulty: make it 
natural and easy, and you would destroy it. This is directly 
contrary to the general feeling, and, I will venture to say, 
to enlightened practice. It is morality as seen from a scho- 
lastic, not a truly human, point of view. Certainly^, inno- 
cence is not virtue ; and I have already observed, that a 
purely instinctive virtue is merely the virtue of a child, not 
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that of a man. But all iihilosopliors and all great tlieolo- 
giaris have always recognized that there is a stage of virtue at 
whichi rising above all conflict and all constraint, by becom- 
ing easy and delightful, it gri)ws into a sort of second nature. 
Undoubtedly we do not find here below the ideal of such 
a condition : we look to heaven for the angelic state, and for 
that of holiness; but, even by doing this, we admit tliat 
that state, in which there is no more conflict, and where 
virtue is the spontaneous result of the knowledge and love 
of good, is superior to the state of conflict to which we are 
condemned in this lower world. Now, without comparing 
human morality with this transcendent and supernatural 
state, we may say that we approacli this wlien we have 
passed from the* stage in which virtue is difiieult, to that in 
which it is easy and perfectly natural, whether this state is 
due to our own efforts, or wdiether it is the result of edu- 
cation. 

Let us consider for a moment the strange results of the 
contrary hypothesis. If virtue is exclusively a conflict and 
a constraint, this conflict is XH)ssible only on condition that 
there are rebellious inclinations: to be x)erfectly virtuous, it 
would, then, be indispensable that one should have some evil 
inclinations; for otherwise, how could there be any conflict? 
Moral education »should, then, make it an object to favor and 
encourage evil inclinations, so that there might be something 
bv which to exercise one’s virtue. The father who should 
jicrceive that his son was naturally modest, ought, then, to 
sigh because he did not discover in him the passion of pride, 
for he would have no occasion to conquer it : he ought to 
sigh if his sons were industrious, chaste, docile, charitixble ; 
for if they never felt the x)assions of indolence, licentious- 
ness, and selfishness, what virtue could there be in their cul- 
tivation of their finer natural qualities ? Thus, according to 
this hypothesis, we ought to encourage vices, and raise obsta- 
cles to virtue. 

Is education directed to this end? And can we imagine 
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it as struggling against good inclinations, and stimulating 
evil ones, so that there might afterwards be some occasion 
for the exertion of virtue ? Assuredly, ignorance of eviUis 
not virtue ; and it may sometimes be well for youth to be 
brought face to face with some temptations, that it may 
gradually become accustomed to conquer them. I am not, 
however, si)eakiiig of a state of ignorance, but of that en- 
lightened state in which we love good with the full knowl- 
edge of evil, without feeling any temptation, and therefore 
witliout any conflict. I say that this is iiot an inferior stage 
of morality, but that it is, on the contrary, the highest ideal 
of morality which we can form. To reach a point where one 
would love virtue so entirely as not to be gble to (;1 loose any 
thing else, this is the true object for the moral ^inibition of 
humanity. Now, just in proportion as good habits become 
general among mankind, and, as it were, essential, one is justi- 
fied in saying that humanity has made a moral gain. For in- 
stance, no one would regard temperance as a virtue in sav- 
ages if it were due to their ignorance of strong drink : it may 
be, if you will, innocence, but it is not virtue. The same 
is true of tlio eliastity (»f the child, so long as he is abso- 
lutely ignorant of the passions of the senses. But when 
among any people, at least in tlie enlightened classes, the 
sentiment of personal dignity has become so general that 
being drunk is almost universally considered disgraceful, 
and that this vice has become very rare — then, either words 
have no meaning, or it is correct to say that there has been 
an evident moral progress. Undoubtedly, thanks to erJuca- 
tion, to the progress of a certain refinement, to some unex- 
plainable second nature, tem^ierance has become very easy 
for me ; I have never even Lad any trouble in preserving it; 
from my early youth, contemxjt for this silly passion has 
been developed within me ; I have a horror of it, as I should 
have of becoming a brute. Now, this is precisely ih^; end 
which morals should have in view. To desire positively 
that good should be difficult, is to desire the eternal duration 
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of evil ; I can have no meiit in being temperate unless I am 
tempted to be otherwise ; and thus, according to this singu- 
lar theory, vice would be the necessary condition of virtue. 
It is not merely the yielding to temptation which constitutes 
the vice; it is the temptation itseK; and it is this tempta- 
tion which we seek to eradicate from our children as early as 
possible. Who could desire that his son should bo tempted 
to theft, even if he did not steal ? What would we think of 
a man who should boast that he had been tempted to kill his 
mother, and had resisted the temptation? One might ad- 
mire his virtue, but one would hold him in horror, all the 
same ; and no one would desire such virtue as this for him- 
self or fo^ an;;; of ^ his family. 

It is, then, inl^ossible not to regard as moral progress, not 
merely a resistance to vices, but even the suppression of them. 
For instance, the habits of intemperance wliicli formerly 
prevailed in the upper classes, and whicli have now become 
very rare among them, exist to-day in the working-classes to 
a most unhappy extent. Supjjose, that by instruction, by 
reason, and by example, the same sentiment of dignity 
which is now felt by the higher classes should be diffused 
among the lower, so that, in the coming generations, drunk- 
enness should be the exception, and temperance should 
become the rule, how, without violating all the laws of lan- 
guage and of good sense, could one refuse to recognize this 
change as a moral progress? Yet the vice could not be 
eradicated without destroying the temptation to the vice, 
and ♦therefore putting an end to the effort which combats it. 
Perhaps the existence of this unhappy passion to-day, results 
in producing in some individuals miracles of virtue. But 
these miracles are purchased by a contagious vice which in- 
fects innumerable offenders. Again I ask, must we preserve, 
and even encourage, the vice, in order to call out some vir- 
tue?. •Good sense revolts at such a conclusion; and every 
man of feeling, who loves his fellow-creatures, seems to 
think that it is impossible to pay too high a price for the 
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suppression of a vice in humanity. At tlie risk of not pos- 
sessing the moral merit for which Alcibiades praises Socrates 
in Plato’s Banquet^ modern sages may well congratulate thejn- 
selves that tliey do not experience the strange temptations 
with which the sages of Greece were forced to struggle. 

It is apparent!}’ a paradox, yet it is true, that the moral 
value of an act is not always in exact proportion to the 
mbrit wliich belongs to it; and duty often requires that 
we should sacrifice some virtue. I will give a convincing 
example of this. Accoi-ding to the old ideas of charity, the 
greatest benefit that one could bestow on a fellow-creature 
was a gift, or an alms. According to more enlightened 
views, one should bestow alms only as a last^ resort: work, 
loans, every thing wliich tends to exedte personal responsi- 
bility, should be preferred whenever it is possible. Yet 
there is more virtue in giving than in lending — in giving 
alms than in providing work. Suppose that a man desires 
to insure the happiness of a hundred families. He knows, 
that, by giving them lialf of his property, he can support 
them for a year ; but he also knows, that, by establishing a 
manufactory with the same capital, he will provide for their 
support during an indefinite period. By the first means he 
makes only paupers: by the second he makes industrious 
men. What will morality require in such, a case? Evi- 
dently, that he shall prefer the second course to the first. 
Yet in the second case he may double his fortune, while in 
the first he would sacrifice it. 

Thus an act may be better in itself, even morally, without 
requiring so great an amount of virtue — that is, of self-sacri- 
fice — as another act which is morally of less value. It may 
even happen, as in the case mentioned, that the act which 
serves our own interest is actually better than the disinter- 
ested act. Hence we see that we cannot always estimate 
the moral value of any given society by the individual sacri- 
fice of inclinations which each one is obliged to make. The 
moral value of acts is not always in proportion to the diffi- 
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•culties overcome. Hence the moral plane of one given 
society may be higher than that of another, although there 
are in* it le^s severe conflicts with self, and fewer disinter- 
ested sacrifices. 

Moralists have generally concerned themselves only with 
those cases in whicli duty clashes with inclination, as it 
frequently docs; but, with an inidue fear of falling into 
Epicureanism, they have not spoken with proper freedom 
of the no less frequent cases in which duty accords with the 
inclinations. By teaching us that there is no morality nor 
virtue save in conflict wuth ourselves, they have succeeded 
in making us remorseful because we do not find it necessary 
thus to struggle Yet it is not our fault if our inclinations 
or our cii*cumsta«ices are in exact accordance with the com- 
mands of virtue. For instance, it is a plain duty that we 
should zealously fulfil our proper duti(^s in society, even 
though -these are rc]}ellent and painful to us. Very well; 
but if these duties should, on the contrary, idcase us, and 
make us happy, ought \ve to reject them, and to assume 
others, more painful and disagreeable, wliich we should per- 
form badly? I have chosen the occupation of leaching; I 
love the work ; if I were to begin over again, I would choose 
the same. Hence comes remorse. What merit is there in 
performing zealously duties which I love? What virtue is 
there in doing that whicli makes me happy ? Yet, ought I 
to reject these duties luicause they are agreeable to me, and 
choose others that arc repellent or difficult, under which I 
shoLiJ^d break down? Ought I to become a doctor, at the 
risk of killing all my patients, sohdy for the sake of per- 
forming penance, and giving myself the proud satisfaction 
of saying that I am acting for the sake of virtue, and not for 
pleasure? In the tragedy of Pelyeuctui^^ Pauline tells ns 
that she gives to her husband from the sense of duty^ what 
Seve^us received from inclination. It may be : the circum- 
stances explain the case. But should one, then, from princi- 
ple, marry in opposition to one’s inclinations, solely to have 
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the honor of doing one’s duty? If one loves her husband 
from a sense of duty, is not that a little like loving him for 
the love of God — that is to say, very little indeed ? A>nd 
who would wish to receive tliis affection from a sense of 
duty, instead of an affection from the heart, and from in- 
clination ? 

For the same reason, happiness, an object so universally 
desired, comes to be the occasion of remorse and scruples. 
I have received from my parents a fine fortune : is it my 
fault that I was born rich? I have received from nature a 
good constitution: is it my fault if I am well? I have 
a faithful and charming Avifo : is it my fault if I am happy 
in my home? My business is prosx^erous, my .friends respect 
me, society honors me : is it my fault if I succeed in every 
thing that I undertake? Was not Bentham right in regard- 
ing as moral asceticism a theoiy which would lead one to 
lament his happiness, just as people generally laihent tlie 
opposite? And would not Providence, accustomed to hear 
very different complaints, have a right to say, as Jupiter did 
in the fable, that man does not know what he wants, and 
that he knows neither how to be happy nor how to be 
unhappy? The truth must be told: this morality which 
secs virtue only in an eternal conflict with one’s self, is a 
morality of the college and the cloister,. “a phantom to 
frighten people with.” 

Let us look around us in actual life. We see that the 
most virtuous men do not refuse to be happy when they can 
be so without injuring any one: they congratulate ^diem- 
selves, and we congratulate them, when they succeed in any 
thing. It would be necessary to do just the oi)i)osite if it 
were true, that, in gaining happiness, one necessarily lost 
virtue proportionately. 

Doubtless, morality teaches us that we must make our 
inclinations bend to duty whenever they conflict wjth it, 
but it does not forbid us to bring our inclinations into 
harmony with virtue. What is education, if not this very 
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discipline ? Have not all great moralists, all those who have 
best understood the human heart, taught us to avoid temp- 
tafion, to shun bad company and evil examples, to read good 
books, to attach ourselves to worthy friends, to train our- 
selves to noble passions, or even to indulge in innocent rec- 
reations? In a word, as Bossuet says, they have taught us 
“never to combat passion directly, but to attack it indi- 
rectly.” Now, what is meant by all this advice, if not that 
man should seek for auxiliary aids to good in his own heart : 
that ho ought not to regard morality as being an uncertain 
and dangerous combat, but as consisting in good habits, early 
acquired, and thoroughly strengthened beft>re the hour of 
conflict? qther words, man should bring his inclinations 
into harmony With his duties. Now, wliat is done by a 
society which is improving? Precise!}’ this thing: it gradu- 
ally accustoms all its members to find their ha])i)iness in the 
practice* of good ; it gives the majority a taste for virtue ; 
it makes them disgusted with crimes and vices, and loads 
them to love morality to such a degree that it becomes 
natural to them. Any other definition of moral progress 
is a 2)urely scholastic one, which can havci no ajqflication to 
the life of the real world. For instance, men nowadays have 
a great horror of bloodshed, and respect for human life has 
2)assed into a lyibit ; while, among the liomaiis and in the 
Middle Ages, the smallest inducement would lead to murder, 
and men were killed for pleasure and as a 2)astime. This 
resi)ect for human life, which in us has no moral merit, since 
we (Vaw it in with our mother's milk, so to speak, is, never- 
theless, a moral acquisition ; a stnnety w'hich has this senti- 
ment is superior to one in which it does not exist ; and each 
one of us, so far as he shares in the common feeling, is better 
than his fathers. The same is true of the sentiment of 
patriotism, which is stronger and more refined to-day than 
fornr^rly. In the seventeenth century a prince of the blood 
royal could go over to the enemy without incurring dis- 
honor: to-day, the bare suspicion of such defection would 
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leave a stain. The progress of patriotism is evidently moral 
progress. Among the Romans, the love of country was a 
virtue which was the birthright of every citizen, and was im- 
bibed with his mother's milk ! Was it any the less a virtue ? 

Hence, to estimate the moral j^rogress of an individual or 
of society, we should consider, not mercl}'- the struggle with 
evil, but also the good which has been acquired. Virtue, 
By which I mean the moral conflict, is only a means, not an 
end. The end is, to become better ; that is to say, to acquire 
qualities which render human nature beautiful and lovely. 
When these qualities are acquired, and liave become natural, 
docs this make thejn cease to be good and estimable ? When 
women are naturally chaste, should they nof be respected, 
althougli they liave never felt any temptation to sin, or, as 
La Rochefoucauld cynically observed, “because they are 
not WTary of their occupation ” ? Are men who are natu- 
rally just, less worthy of admiration because they hrfve never 
desii-ed to appropriate ilie property of another? And, to 
pass from the creature to the Ch'eator, is God any less good 
because he is essentially good itself ; that is to sa}’’, because 
he possesses from all eternity, and in perfection, that which 
we can acquire only laboriously and by degrees ? 

For the benefit of those wdio believe that the doctrine of 
moral progress imperils human responsibility, and tends to 
reduce virtue to a mere acquired habit, I will simply remark, 
that, while civilization suppresses certain temptations, it un- 
fortunately creates new ones; in perfecting human nature 
it calls out fresh scruples, and presents new problen^^s; in 
multiplying relations and affairs, it suggests new occasions 
for evil, and calls for new conflicts in behalf of the right; and 
that thus that which is acquired may possibly serve to en- 
large the field of that which remains to be acquired. Thus a 
large part of the responsibility and honor will always be left 
to the free will, whatever may he the progress of instit\ttions, 
of iiiteUigence, and of manners. It is none the less true, 
that the perfecting of human nature is a moral progress, 
and that tliis is even the end and final aim of all progress. 
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TF virtue is moral strength, then vice should be moral 
weakness: it is the prodominiince of passion, or of the 
sensitive appetites, over re.'ison, and over tlie idea of good 
and of duty. But just as viilue is such, only in so far as it 
is voluntary, so vice is vice, or sin, only in so far as it is also 
voluntary. If wisdom, or moral perfection, is a state of lib- 
erty, and if vice* or perversity, is a state of slavery, it may 
be said that virtue consists in being vuluntarili/ free, and vice 
in being voluntarilij a »lnve. 

All the difficulties are clustered about this point ; that is, 
the liberty of sin. We must venture to face them. 

The strongest argument in favor of free will is the sense 
we have of our responsibility for our own faults, and of the 
power which we possess to commit, or to refrain from, them. 
In whatever way liberty may be defined, it is always true, 
that, among our actions, there are some which we impute to 
ourselves as being within our own control : others, on the con- 
trary, we no more impute to ourselves Ilian we do the actions 
of otjjer men. This distinction is irrefragable and ineffacea- 
ble, however metaphysicians may dispute. Now, I give the 
name of liberty to this power, whose essence is unknown to 
me, and which consists in performing actions which I impute 
to myself, and for which I regard myself as responsible. 

But, if I feel that I am free and responsible in committing 
my oyra faults, then I have a right to attribute to other men, 
by analogy, the same liberty and responsibility ; and I have 

the better right, since they themselves, on a thousand occa- 
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sions, testify by their words and their actions that they im- 
pute their acts to themselves in the same way that I impute 
mine to myself. Hence comes the doctrine of* the liberty 
of sin, without which it might be said that morality cannot 
exist. 

Yet while it is true, that, from this point of view, the 
doctrine of free will in sin is clear, it must be admitted, that, 
under other aspects, the question presents serious difficulties 
and grave problems. 

While we consider merely common eveiy-day actions, 
inspired by passions which are common to all men, we have 
ill our own hearts a criterion and measure by which to judge, 
more or less exactly, wliat passes in other meirs minds ; but 
when we leave this field, and have to deai. with’ unbridled 
passions, which give rise to great crimes, we no longer have 
the same standard, and wo can judge only by incomplete 
analogies : conse(]uently, we do so in a partial and uncertain 
way. 

It seems, indeed, as if, to decide exactly the degree of 
resjionsibility belonging to any crime, and to be justified in 
applying to the criminal the same standard as to ourselves, 
w e ought to feel wdthin ourselves the same passions that exist 
in him, the same sentiments that he lias received, both from 
nature and from education; while there should bo in him 
the same preservative sentiments, and the same aversions, 
that nature or education has implanted within us. Now, 
this is evidentl}^ not the case. 

Indeed, the very fact of crime proves that there are in the 
criminal specially perverse instincts which arc not found in 
the majority of men. To make tlie commission of the crime 
possible, there must have been, in its author, certain un- 
bridled and fierce passions, which rendered him capable of 
it. Now, it is sufficient to look within ourselves to see that 
such passions are utter strangers to our souls. For ii^stance, 
if we read that a father and mother have subjected their 
daughter to all imaginable tortures, even going so far as to 
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wound her, and kill her by burning her at a slow fire ; that 
a miserable assassin, who, up to the age of twenty years, never 
did arty injilry to any one, and was guilty of no crime nor 
delinquency, kills eight people with the most astonisliing 
coolness ; that he massacres and tramples upon a woman and 
children, and throws them into a ditch which he had pre- 
pared beforehand ; that another assassin, nineteen years old, 
glories in his crime as if it were the noblest thing in the 
world, and, when d3dng, delivers the most emphatic and 
absurd discourse, though in the full possession of his reason ; 
if we reflect upon the many monstrous and infamous crimes 
which have ensanguined and dishonored the cartli — I repeat, 
we shall vainly seek in our own hearts for any passions, any 
sentiments, whicji* could give us the key t(3 these cadaverous 
souls, as Kousseau calls them: we have nothing in common 
with them. Tllcy are monsters^ as the popular instinct lias 
well expressed it; but, if they are monsters, how can we 
judge them by a standard derived from the consideration of 
normal human nature? 

To be strietty entitled (I am here taking a purely theo- 
retical stand-point; and I demand, in the name of a social 
interest, that I should be given full liberty of examination, 
even in so odious a matter) — to be strictly entitled, I sa3% 
to judge the criminal b3'’ the same standard wliich 1 ai)ply to 
myself, I ought to be able to say that I have felt the same 
temptations and the same passions, and that I have conquered 
them by means of 1113^ free will. If such temptations are 
absolutely unknown to me, so entirety that if it could be, 
let us say, my duty at a given moment to perform sucih a 
crime — for instance, to kill a defenceless person — I should 
need as much courage to decide to do it as I should to accom- 
plish the most heroic action : if an aversion to the shedding 
of blood is in me — as in the majority of men — an invinci- 
ble r^pjignance, what right have I to condemn with horror 
a human being in whom this repugnance certainly did not 
exist, at least to the same extent ; since he has killed some 
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one, not only without trembling, but sometimes even with 
the most abominable coolness ? lie may have been free to 
resist this impulse ; I do not deny it : indeed, to tfell the' truth, 
I do not know ; for J never saw into his conscience. But 
even if he had a free will, as I believe, it is, nevertheless^ 
true that this free will had to resist impulses of which we 
find no trace within ourselves ; and this forbids us to apply 
fo both the same standard. 

It is plain why I insist upon this princiifie of a common 
standard. Indeed, the same j)rinciplc of responsibility can- 
not be applied, except to beings of the same species. I could 
not judge a tiger (if he were endowed with a free will) by 
the same principle as a man. Now, if there are human 
tigers, though they may have other attributes in common 
with me, yet if they are tigers, and I am not, this is enough 
to make their nature foreign to me, and tO take from me 
every standard by which to judge. a 

Undoubtedly we may attempt to explain criminal actions, 
and to solve the problem of a common standard, by sa^ung 
that criminals do not in any respect differ essentially from 
other men ; that every man lias witliiii him tlio samc3 germs 
of criminal instincts ; that, moreover, men never attain to 
the most atrocious wickedness suddenly, but only by degrees. 
“ Great crimes are always preceded by lesser ones,” A man 
begins yielding to tliose passions which are most univer- 
sal; then from one passion he passes to another, from one 
weakness to another; from an immoral .action he passes to 
an offence, from an offence to a crime. At first the crime is 

f* 

committed with some feeling of repugnance, with terror, with 
remorse : then he becomes inured to it, and ends by killing 
for the sake of killing. When he has reached the last step 
of this ladder, he is undoubtedly different from the rest of 
mankind ; he has become a monster : but at first he was r 
man like other men; that is, a weak and sinful ci^ren-ture^ 
susceptible of good and bad instincts. He stifled the good 
ones, and yielded to the bad ones, but did so voluntarily, just 
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as we ourselves often yield to evil while knowing good. 

Unquestionably, circumstances, surroundings, and education, 

count for inuch ; and there are extenuating circumstances 
♦ ^ 
which we should take into account. Yet it is true, that, at 

every step in the descent, the individual was always free to 

stop, or even to return. Tie appears to be of a different 

species from ourselves, merely because wc see tlie point at 

which he has arrived, not that from which he set out. 

This explanation is undoubtedly one of the best that can 
be given, and it is sufficient in many cases. Unfortunately 
it is not absolutely true: it takes no account of a great 
number of crimes whi(ih were not prefaced by others. It 
does not explain why some children, or some young people, 
exhibit ftom eiirfy childhood the most pcirverse instincts, as 
the briefs' of the public prosecutor in criminal suits daily 
prove to be the case. There are beings who are born cruel, 
licentious, treacherous, thieves — savage beings, on whom 
education, example, and intimidation fail to make any ini- 
]>ression. I will not say with physicians who make a spe- 
cialty of treating lunatics, that these are all diseased persons : 
I say only that they arc beings whose nature differs from 
mine, and I repeat that they cannot be judged by the same 
standard. 

Here is a second explanation, which comes much nearer 
the truth, although it still leaves many points in obscurity. 
Undoubtedly, it may be said, all men do not have the same 
passions, instincts, and temptations, but all have some pas- 
sions and temptations. One has a passion for gambling, 
another for money, or licentiousness, or ambition. Every 
one can find in himself too much passion and weakness to 
allow him to pride himself on his virtue. If this is true, 
there is a common standard for all men, and each one is 
under the same obligation, which is, that he should resist the 
pass^ops that he feels. Each has, also, the same responsibility 
when he yields. Certainly, I may say to the criminal, I do 

not have the very same passions that you feel: but I have 

2 E 
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passions, and it is as hard for me to conquer them as for 
you to conquer yours ; since I feel myself culpable when I 
yield to them, I have a right to call you culpable when 
you yield to your special vices. 

I admit the justice of this view ; but, if we accept it, we 
must accept its consequences also. If responsibility consists 
solely in the resistance of the will to the passions and to 
temptations (and it cannot be placed elsewhere), then the 
nature of the temptations is of little importance; for these 
temptations, so far as they are natural to me, do not depend 
upon me : every thing, then, dej)ends upon the force of the 
will. Hence it is not the material of the action which con- 
stitutes culpability, but the formal part ; that is, the relation 
of the will, on the one hand to law, on the ohher to the temp- 
tation. But, then, w'hy should wc execrate a homicide more 
than an idle person? One has a passion for revenge, the 
other for indolence and far niente. He who commits a 
homicide may have resisted his passion as strongly as he 
who abandons himself luxuriously to indolence — perhaps 
he has even resisted more earnestly. I should not wish to 
say, with the Stoics, that all faults arc CM^ually bad ; for I 
consider that the duty of respecting the life of my fellow- 
creatures is a more essential duty than tliat of labor: conse- 
quently homicide is, in itself, abstractly cons^idered, a greater 
sill than indolence. But, from the i)oint of view of the moral 
.agent, culpability is not to be measured solely by the force of 
the obligation — though that is also an element — but by the 
degree of discernment and of moral resistance. Now„once 
again, he who commits the action which is in itself the more 
wicked, may be less guilty than he who commits a much less 
vicious action, if he has struggled harder, or if he has had 
less light. 

Hence it follows, that the execration we leel for the crime 
is not always exactly proportionate to the moral responsi- 
bility of the agent. This execration, indeed, is directed 
rather to the material nature of the crime, than to the moral 
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estimate of the agent, which is purely subjective, and for 
which, I repeat, we can have no standard of measurement. 
Ttjis is so true, that it is not merely the action itself and the 
fact of having yielded to temptation which inspires in us an 
invincible repugnance, but it is the temptation itself which 
does so. For instance, if one of our fellow-creatures were 
to tell us that he had felt temptations to homicide, and had 
resisted them, though we should approve of his resistance, 
we should still feel an unconquerable aversion toward him, 
and it would be impossible for us to continue in friendly 
relations with him. 

Incontestably, then, there is in crime an odious clement 
which is purely i^aterial, and which should not be con- 
founded with the essentiially moral element, which is purely 
subjective, and which must be measured by the part which 
the free will takes in the action. 

Thus the doctrine of free will docs not give a sufficient 
reason why some men are criminal, and others arc not. In 
certain men there is a natural perversity which we should 
undoubtedly believe that they arc able to resist to a certain 
extent, but which is not due to their free '^ill, and wliich 
they did not voluntarily produce. They submit to it rather 
than choose it ; and while we must admit that it is their 
duty to conquer ^hese fatal passions, and that they, as well 
as we, appear to have the means by which to gain the vic- 
tory, yet it is true that nature has placed them in moral con- 
ditions which are more dangerous and terrible than those 
surroi^nding us, whom she has endowed with gentler social 
instincts. In one sense it would, perhaps, be permissible to 
say that they are unhappy rather than guilty, more deserv- 
ing of pity than of horror. 

This sort of innate perversity which is found in certain 
men, and which displays itself in sad and bloody characters, 
has oftipii been cited in proof of the celebrated doctrine of 
original sin. It is said, that all men are born more or less 
egotistical and wicked; but some seem to have the excep- 
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tioiial privilege of precocious vice and predestined wickedness. 
But it is plain, that, even if wc should admit the principle of 
original sin, this would not account for the fa6t under our 
consideration; for original sin is common to all men, and 
affects all equally. We all have sinned in Adam, and sinned 
in the same way, and to the same extent. Hence this doc- 
trine will not explain the strange fact which w'c are consid- 
*ering ; i hat is, tlie inequality of natural perversity in men. 
The doctrine that all men, as jointly and severally responsi- 
ble in Adam, arc wicked and corrupt from their birth, is 
comprehensible, although exaggerated. But why should 
this perversity be limited in some to a common, and more or 
less innocent, egotism, which is even tempered by gracious 
qualities and generous instincts? Why should this native 
perversity amount in others to ferocity, so great that they 
even forget all human sentiments ? The dogma of original 
sin cannot explain this. o 

Kant does not admit the doctrine of original sin; but he 
substitutes for it another, which closely resembles it. This is 
what he calls radical sin. The fault he finds with original sin 
is, that it is hereditary, A sin, as he justly observes, is essen- 
tially personal : to make it the result of heredity is to con- 
found it with disease. Sin can be only the consequence of 
liberty. Now, it is an essential characteristic of liberty that 
it is outside of time, and anterior to time. The very fact that 
the free act or sin took place in time, shows that it must have 
been determined by sensitive mutables; but then it would 
be a necessity ; it vrould no longer be a free act. Sin ^is the 
voluntary preference of the love of self to the law of duty. 
If it be supposed that the love of self is what determines 
us, then the free act becomes an effect, when it should be a 
cause. Liberty, then, does not obey the love of self; but 
it makes the love of self a general maxim for its own guid- 
ance. It is liberty, which, by its own choice, makes^the love 
of self the motor of our actions ; but it is not the love of self 
which is the motor of its choice. Thus, wishing to free 
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liberty from air influence of mutables, and not being willing 
to admit that any sensitive phenomenon should precede 
voljantary determination, Kant was compelled to place the 
free act outside of time, and before any sensitive determina- 
tion. Hence comes an innate or radical sin, which is due to 
our own choice, and is, in this sense, acquired : but it may, 
at the same time, bo called natural ; since it is anterior to 
every sensitive influence. 

I have already refuted this strange theory, which makes 
us sinners before our birth, and wliicli, while it is not open 
to the objection of making us responsible for tlie faults of 
our fathers, like the doctrine of original sin, is yet like it in 
that it makes ,us responsible for the inclinations and vices 
which are born* with us. Now, no metaphysical theory, 
however specious it may bo, can ever force us to admit that 
the infant who strikes his nurse does so l^y a choice of his 
will, andf by an absolute act of his free will. When, in sup- 
port of his theory, Kant appeals to this same po]uilar opin- 
ion, condemning the wicked man who has, from his earliest 
infancy, given proofs of wickedness, which, so to speak, he 
drew in with his milk, he seems not to see that this is ex- 
actly the problem whi(di needs explanation, and tliat it is 
very possible that popular opinion errs on this point, as it 
did when it condpmned lieretics and sorcerers as wicked. 

While Kant's theoiy exaggerates human responsibility, 
making it begin in the cradle, Plato's theory, on the con- 
trary, destroys all responsibility, absolutely confounding vice 
and ignorance. We shall find the truth between these two 
^extreme theories, though it must be confessed that it is diflS- 
cult to fix upon the proj)er mean witli exactness 

In my opinion, it is the proj)er destiny of man, as I have 
already said, to pass from the state of nature to that of rea- 
son. Man has roots which plunge into the animal world: 
as an ;^aoimal, he has instincts which are neither good nor 
bad, but which we call good when they tend to the preser- 
vation of the species, and evil when they tend to its destruo 
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tion. The question whether, as a part of nature, man is 
good or evil — a question which so profoundly interested the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century — should not" be an- 
swered cither one way or the other. It is not true that man 
is merely a wolf, as Hobbes says ; neither is it true, as Rous- 
seau maintains, that “every thing is good which proceeds 
from tlie Author of nature, and every thing degenerates in 
*our hands’^ — in a word, that the natural man only is good, 
and that the civilized man only is bad. The truth is, that 
the natural man, so far as we can judge from the savages, 
is a mixture of good and evil instincts, sometimes excited 
by want to the most ferocious acts, sometimes led by pity 
to the most generous ones. 

Kant will not allow it to be said that man. is at once good 
and evil, nor that he is neither good nor evil. These, ho 
says, are intermediate terms, which are not philosophical. 
The stand-point of those who accept either of the^;e views 
he calls latitudlnarianism ; and he opposes to it that of the 
rigoristSy who admit no intermediate terms, and who regard 
man either as entirely good, or as entirely wicked. These 
are the views, on the one hand, of Rousseau, on the other of 
Hobbes; of La Rochefoucauld, or of Jansenism. 

I admit, that in philosophy one should, so far as possible, 
have exact opinions; that one should avoid almost^ so to 
speaks and very nearly ; but one ought not to falsify facts in 
order to secure the merit of exactitude. Nothing can be 
less scientific than erroneous precision : nothing can be more 
truly scientific than to be contented with semi-affirmations 
when certainty is impossible. We should not forget those 
admirable words of Aristotle: “We should require of 
each science, only that degree of precision of which it is 
capable.” ^ 

In considering the original goodness or wickedness of man, 
we should carefully distinguish the iffiysical, or natural,^ point 
of view, from that which is moral. Are we speaking of man 
1 Eth. Nic. 1. i. (ed. Bortin, 1094, b, 11-27). 
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as a tiatural^ oi as a morale agent ? As coining from tlic 
hands of the Author of nature,” or as deciding his own des- 
tiny by his free will ? In the first sense, it seems to me clear 
that neither Hobbes nor Rousseau is entirely right, but that 
each is partly so. In the second sense, man is neither good 
nor bad so long as he remains in a state of nature : he be- 
comes one or the other in proportion as he uses his liberty. 

Kant, wishing to avoid intermediate terms, and being 
clearly unable to maintain that man is absolutely good (mor- 
ally), since experience plainly contradicts this, was obliged 
to maintain the Jansenist thesis, that man is originally and 
naturally wicked. The manner in which he does this resem- 
bles in many ^respects that adopted by the strictest Calvin- 
istic preiTestinarians. Man, he says, cannot be both good 
and wicked: now, he is not good, therefore he is wicked. 
But why can he not be both good and wicked? Because 
the freo act by which he chooses to be either the one or the 
other is a single, indivisible, absolute act, standing outside 
of the series of phenomena. He chooses at one time, and 
for his whole life, his moral destiny. Now, he cannot choose 
both good and evil : he cannot consistently take for his motive 
both the princijde of duty and the love of self. Taking the 
moral law for his guide, he cannot consent to any exception, 
and he ought to follow it in all his actions. Hence, if a 
single one of his actions is found to be contrary to the moral 
law (as experience shows but too many to be), that is 
enough to prove that the moral law is not his motor : then 
this^^must be the love of self, and therefore the man is 
morally bad. 

The double defect in this strict theory is, that it admits of 
no comparative degree in the moral value of men, and that it 
leads logically to the Stoical paradox that all faults are 
equal. To say that a man cannot be both good and evil, is 
the game as saying that there are no comparative degrees of 
wickedness. How, indeed, could there be any comparative 
degree of wickedness, if good did not mingle with evil, and 
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temi)er its excesses ? Tf none of our actions is to any extent 
determined by the motive principle of duty (which is the 
hypothesis) ; if all, without exception, spring frofh the* love 
of self — then the fact of choosing the evil principle in pref- 
erence to the good one is absolutely evil, and there is no 
degree of bad or worse. Undoubtedly the actions may be 
materially more or less bad ; but morally they are all equal, 
so far as they emanate from one and the same principle. 
Now, not oTil}'^ docs this conclusion seem directly contrary to 
experience, which declares that there are degrees of com- 
parison between men, but I v/ill also add, that, from a prac- 
tical point of view, it would entirely benumb every moral 
initiative. If, whatever I may do, so long as I do not per- 
form the impossible feat of being absolutely* faultless, I am 
neither more nor less wicked than the greatest villains, why 
should I make the slightest effort to modify nty nature ? and 
would it not be much more convenient to yield quietly to 
my instincts ? 

Here we encounter the second difficulty, which is no less 
serious. It is, how to explain the possibility of moral con- 
version. If man must be either entirely good or entirely 
bad, then there can be no possible transition from one of 
these states to the other. An absolute act of the free will 
can be superseded only by another which is c(\ually absolute. 
Thus, according to Kant’s liypothesis, the passage from evil 
to good, or moral conversion, would l)c a mystery and a 
miracle. Indeed, since the free act is, according to his view, 
a single, absolute, indivisible act, outside of all time, Jiow 
can one pass from this act — whicli by the hypothesis is 
primitively evil in every man — to another act, equally abso- 
lute and indivisible, which also embraces the whole life? 
Moreover, does experience show the possibility of such a 
conversion? Where can we find a man so thoroughly con- 
verted to good that there is no trace of evil in him, , which 
would be necessary if he is good, according to Kant, since 
one cannot be both good and evil at the same time ? Since 
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in every man, however holy, however sincerely converted 
ijo good, we see always some sin, some weakness, some evil; 
ai\d since, according to Kant, there can be no commingling 
of good and evil — it follows that the most saintly of men is 
still evil : and, since there are no comparative degrees in evil, 
he is absolutely wicked, just like the most vicious of men. 
In other words, there is no difference between the saint and 
the sinner : there is no saint. Kant therefore does not hesi- 
tate to repeat several times that lie is not sure that any 
virtuous act was ever performed on the earth. 

I remark again upon the identity of this doctrine with 
that of the Stoics. In their view also, the wise man was 
merely an idejil, of which no example ever had been, or ever 
would be, given upon earth. Neither Socrates, nor Zeno, 
nor Cleanthes, was a wise man ; for the Stoics, as for Kant, 
no man who is hot absolutely wise, is so at all. According 
to each» of these theories, virtue is impossible, and vice is 
irremediable and absolute. But as it is a contradiction of 
terms that a man should be obliged to fulfil a law which it 
is impossible to obey, and since, in fact, he feels himself 
under obligation to be virtuous, it must be that virtue is 
possible. Since, too, both fact and experience show that 
virtue never exists without alloy, it follows that it can co- 
exist with sin ; ,but then man is able to be at the same time 
both good and evil. 

Kant saw this difficult}^ and attempted to meet it. He 
secs, that even if one should admit, as a mystery, the possi- 
bility of conversion to good, there would still remain one 
objection, which is, that our acts are always imperfect, and, 
in some respects, defective. According to the preceding 
principles, it would seem to follow that man can never 
return to good, since he is never capable of any wisdom 
but such as is imperfect; that is to say, one composed of 
mingjed good and evil, which is impossible, according to 
the hypothesis. But, says Kant, this imperfection of our 
acts is due to the fact that they occur in time, and that 
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they are what may be called, metaphysically, contingent. 
God sees the whole series of our acts : he even penetrates 
beyond them, into th'^ nscience which inspires thbm. Hence 
it is not the goodness of the acts which really makes the 
goodness of tlie man, but it is the g(jodncss of the con- 
science. He who has a good and i)ure conscience, is judged 
to be good by God, though he may be more or less imperfect 
in his actions. 

This distinction is certainly quite just ; and, from a prac- 
tical i)oint of view, it is certain that God would be satisfied 
with a good conscience and good intention, even if the 
actions should not be in exact harmony with this intention. 
But it follows from this that we should never expect from 
man any thing more than semi-goodness ; that is to say, a 
mixture of good and evil. Kant attempts to save*'his theory 
by making a distinction between the conscicn6c and the acts. 
It is the acts, which, in so far as they are in time, are* imper- 
fect: it is the conscience whicli is absolutely good in itself. 
This is not justified by experience. The imperfection of our 
acts is not merely metaphysical, but is also moral. It is not 
due merely to the fact that they are successive, and that 
they therefore express but imperfectly the good conscience : 
it is due to the fact that they emanate from a conscience 
which is not absolutely pure, but which always wavers and 
oscillates more or less between good and evil; although 
good predominates in those wliom we call good. Besides, 
to distinguish between the conscience and the acts, and to 
suppose that an absolutely good conscience could coexist 
with defective acts, is an idea that is praciically dangerous, 
and not far removed from the excesses of certain fanatical 
sects, which, fortifying themselves with the same distinction, 
believe that internal sanctity will atone for external sins. 
Kant has too pure a feeling for moral truth to be suspected 
of favoring such excesses ; but his doctrine tends that jyay, 
although he is unconscious of it 

To correct whatever excesses there may oe in the princi- 
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pies just explained, Kant says that it is a sufficient assurance 
of the purity of one’s conscience if one is conscious of 7nak- 
ing pfogre^^ in good. We cannot be conscious of an absolute 
virtue: it is enough tliat \vc sliould know that we are ad- 
vancing in virtue. This theory also recalls most strongly 
the Stoical doctrine. The Stoics believed that although 
it was impossible to attain wisdom in its absolute purity, 
yet it might be approiiched; and this inip(U’ccptible and con- 
tinuous movement toward an inaccessible point tliey called 
progress, wpoKOTry^. Thus exidaincd, tlu; d()cliine of Kant, as 
well as that of the Stoics, is cjuite adnussiblc, and is even 
merely the expression of a commonplace trtith — that it is 
impossible for man to attain perfection. So, too, if we 
understand by, goodness, perfection ; ajid by wickedness, 
imperfection: then it is self-evident that man cannot beat 
the same time both perfect and im])crfect. But, if we mean 
by goodness a coiiliniuil progress toward good, then evi- 
dently this progress always implies a certain admixture of 
evil ; for, if none at all w’ere present, there ctmld be no more 
progress — the end would be attained. Xow, this is exactly 
what is Tiieaut by tliose who say that man is both good and 
bad — a doctrine wliicli Kant rejected as latltudinarian^ but 
to which he was obliged to return, because, by his own 
admission, the opposite doctrine is inadmissible. It was 
hardly necessary to make so many fine distinctions, only to 
say at last the same thing with every one else. 

For myself, I take, in regard to this question, a stand- 
point directly opposed to that of Kant ; and I maintain that 
man, whether from a physical and natural point of view, or 
from a moral one, is both good and bad — never absolutely 
bad, and never absolutely good. 

From a physical or natural point of view, man, I say 
again, has instincts which, morally speaking, are neither 
good p.or bad, since they do not depend ui)on his choice; 
but, considered in relation to their effects, they will be called 
good if they tend toward the good of others, and of the 
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individual liimsolf, and evil if they tend in the opposite 
direction. Thus cruelty and intemperance are evil inclina- 
tions, while i)ity and courage arc good instincts. , 

Now, if we take this imrely i)hysical point of view, we 
may say that these good and bad instincts are distributed 
among men in the most unequal way, some having received 
instincts which are kind and lovable, others such as are 
harmful. Some closel}" resemble animals by the predomi- 
nance in tliem of gross and ignoble inclinations : others 
approach more nearly the normal state of humanity by the 
Ijreclominance of refined and noble instincts. Whatever one 
may wish, and how’cver large a share one may be disposed 
to assign theoretically to the free will, this^ 2^r\mitiyc differ- 
ence in men is very much like a sort of 'prcdettlnation. This 
is probabl}’' what gave rise to that terrible dogma, which has 
caused such excesses, confounding the domain of nature and 
that of liberty, or even absolutely denying all liberty. The 
Calvinists, the Jansenists, and the Aiigustinians, generally 
divide men into two classes — the elect and the reprohate; 
and we know that the class of the rej>robatc was infinitely 
larger than that of the elect. Of course, I do not accept the 
doctrine of theological predestination — that barbarous doc- 
trine, which makes the distinction between the good and the 
wicked depend uj)on an absolute decree and ^jn aibitrary act 
of the Creator, and which adds still further to the divine 
responsibility by reducing the number of the elect to almost 
nothing. But I do admit that there is a sort of natural 
predestination, in the sense that the human soul is npt a 
blank tablet, upon which the free will may write whatever 
characters it chooses. Before the free will awakens, nature 
has already engraved ujioii us definite characters, by means 
of the i)hysical and moral environment within which we are 
born, and also by means of our physical organization, and 
even certain innate psychological facts due to heredity; 
while to all these causes must be added circumstances and 
education. From all these conditions united, there results 
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for each his special and individual nature — what Kant calls 
his “ empirical character,” anterior to any free act and any 
responsibility. This combination of exterior, and wholly 
pre-ordained, circumstances, produces a certain inequality in 
the predisposition of men to good and evil. 

From this first stale, which I call the state of nature, it 
is each man’s duty to raise himself up to that superior state 
which I call the state of reason; and though 1 am quite 
willing to admit that this obligation is equally binding on all 
men, and that the means of fulfilling it have been given to 
all, so that all have a Huffichg freii will, just as the Molinists 
believe that all have sitfficifig grace, 3 0 1 it is very certain 
that this sufficing free will does not ahva 3 "s suffice, as in 
the case of excitement from fever or delirium. Now, it is 
questional)le whether the innate iiredominance of the harm- 
ful instincts, 'together with the absence of the natmal 
countobalance of moral sensibility, united with a sort of 
blindness of the conscience, does not create a certain pre- 
disposition to evil, in which state the free will, though exist- 
ing in potentia, is unable to exert itself in actu ; and it would 
be deciding such a question quite too flipx)antly to assume 
« priori that all men have the same moral capacity, which is 
far from being demonstrated. It is even a question whether 
moral responsibility is an essential and primordial, therefore 
universal, state for man, or whether it may not be an 
acquhed state, itself resulting from a certain natural devel- 
opment of the reason, just as we see that in children discern- 
ment precedes free will. Perhaps humanity did not attain 
this idea of moral rcjsponsibility for a long time ; and per- 
haps all men, even in a state of civilization, have not yet 
attained it ; however this may be, all do not have it to the 
same extent. 

In a word, we must distinguish in sin a material element, 
to \^luch belong the origin, the environment, the ph 3 "sical 
constitution, and the education ; and also •d, formal element — 
that is, the degree of voluntary co-operation or consent to 
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the act, united with the consciousness of violated obligation. 
Responsibility corresponds exclusively to this formal element. 
The material clement is outside (unless, perhaps, so far jis 
it is the result of a habit; that is, of an anterior act of 
the will). Now, of these two elements, the material and the 
formal, only the first is perfect^ well known to us, because 
it consists in cxtcu'ior acts. The second is unknown to us, 
because it is purely internal ; and we have nothing by which 
to measure it. Undoubtedly, analogy and induction enable 
us to <lraw, from certain (‘xterior signs, indications which are 
more or less plausible ; but, except in the case of one’s own 
individual conscience, all certainty in regard to human 
responsibility must fail us. ^ ^ 

But, in the ordinary popular judgment of ‘mcn,^ the mate- 
rial and the formal are confused; and, effects rather than 
principles being regarded, indignation and horror are propor- 
tioned to the atrocity of the action ; while the interlial mo- 
tives, or the subjective state of conscience of the unhappy 
creature who i^ the object of condemnation, are utterly 
unknown. 

This latitudinarian doctrine as to human responsibility 
cannot be accused of favoring moral laxity ; for one always 
knows very well in one’s own mind whether one is responsi- 
ble, Jiiid no theory can make you believe that you are not 
so, when you feel that you really are. On the contrary, the 
discussion of responsibility awakens the feeling of it; and 
no one can take advantage in liis own case of the preceding 
concessions. For even supposing him to be in that staVi of 
ignorance which, according to Plato, is the essential charac- 
teristic of sin (while in my view this is found only in certain 
states of sin) — supposing, I say. that he were in that state, 
in learning to discuss the degree and measure of his responsi- 
bilitj^ he would thereby develop the sentiment which he had 
not previously possessed. If it is objected that this theory 
lurnishes excuses for vice, which may always cast the blame 
on nature or education, I answer, that, if these excuses are 
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true and legitimate, I do not see why vice or crime itself 
should be deprived of the rightful benefit of them : and, if 
they a-re not true, my theory has nothing to do with them ; 
for it does not require that a man should delude himself, but 
only that he should not judge others rashly. 

Moreover, the more latitudinarianism I would desire in 
judging other men, the stricter I would be in relation to 
the judgment a man forms of himself. Men are generally 
indulgent to themselves, and severe to others. The con- 
trary is right. Indeed, when other men are concerned, wo 
do not, and we never e.an, know to what extent nature has 
paralyzed the will within them : but, as to ourselves, we never 
know how far will can overcome nature ; and we have no 
right to set this limit at one point or another. As to other 
men, we are not responsible for their conduct ; and therefore 
we ought to give the fullest weight to extenuating circum- 
stances though showing no favor to the evil in itself, which 
remains the same, whatever may be the extent of the subjec- 
tive responsibility of the agent. But, on the contrary, when 
we ourselves are concerned, for the very reason that we are 
responsible for our own salvation, we cannot place our aim 
too high: consequently wo cannot limit too strictly our 
excuses and our irresponsibility. We should, then, always 
act as if our fiQO will were absolute; but, in judging other 
men, M'e should never forget that it is relative. 



CHAPTER XT. 


MERIT AND DEMERIT. — THE SANCTIONS OF THE MORAD 

LAW. 

yPERIT is generally defined as being that quality in 
virtue by which a moral agent becomes worthy of a 
reward : demerit should, then, be, conversely, the quality by 
which a moral agent renders himself, in b sense, worthy of 
punishment. In other words, merit and demerit would bo 
the relation which a moral being may have either to reward 
or to punishment. ^ 

I think that precision of ideas requires that the idea of 
merit and demerit should be considered in itself, independ- 
ently of reward and punishment. 

I remarked, in the early part of this book, that the objects 
of our actions have in themselves, before there is any moral 
resolution, a certain value, which is proportionate to the 
excellence of their natures. A good lieart is worth more 
than a good stomach ; a good mind united' to a good heart 
is worth more than goodness without intelligence. In gen- 
eral, the soul is preferable to the body, the heart to the 
senses, reason to passion. Thus there is a scale, whose 
degrees should measure the intensity of our esteerafi and 
consequently should regulate our actions in conformity with 
this esteem. 

Not only is there a certain comparative order of excellence 
in our faculties themselves, but, as we have seen, there is one 
between the different beings in nature. Man is superior to 
the animal, the animal to the jdant, the plant itself to^ inani- 
mate matter. Now, that which distinguishes man from all 
m 
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other beings, is his capacity for elevating hiniself by means of 
his will above the degree of excellence which he has recei^'^ed 
4idividually, and approaching indefinitely the highest state 
which he can conceive as possible for liuman nature. He 
can also descend below his original state. In the first ^ase 
he gains in value and excellence : in the second, ho loses, 
and lowers liirusolf ; he sacrifices some of his worth. 

I give the name of merit to tlie voluntary increase of our 
interior excellence ; that of demerit^ U} the voluntary dinii- 
nution of this excellence. It is a sort of moral rise and fall 
in stocks, to borrow a financial term. The moral worth and 
value of man is an effect which, like economic values, may 
rise and fall, during this purely by tlie will. He who does 
right gains in value ; he has merit ; his action is meritorious, 
lie who does wrong loses merit: his action is one of demerit. 

Demerit is not merely the absence, or lack, of merit. The 
absenct) of merit consists in doing neither good nor evil, 
which is the case in indifferent actions. Dem(U‘it is not a 
simple negation, a defect, a lack: it is, so to speak, what 
is called in mathematics a negative (j^uantity, which is not a 
mere nothing ; for a debt is not merely a not havhif/ ; a losn 
is not merely a non-acquisition. These are minus quaiilith^s. 
Demerit is, then, a minus merit, a real loss, a diminution. 

“An uiireasoiiiiig animal practiees iic» virtue [says Kant]; but this 
omission is not a demerit, for he has violated no inner law. lie has not 
been urj^ed to a good action by a moral sonthneiil; and the zero, or omis- 
sioii, is only a pui’e negation. This is not the case with man.” 

* 

Some have advocated the opinion, that merit is in inverse 
proportion to obligation ; that, wlien the obligation is abso- 
lutely strict — as, for instance, that of not stealing, or not 
killing — the merit is equal to zero: while, if the action is 
entirely one of devotion, the merit is extreme; because, they 
say, ^devotion cannot be strictly obligatory". Thus there are 
two kinds of good actions — one obligatory, the other not so. 
Good is united witli duty up to a certain fjoint; beyond 
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tliat, duty ceases ; but a free field is left for virtue, and con- 
seq^uently for merit. What is meritorious is thus opposed to 
what is obligatory. ^ 

I have already discuss(id this dislinetion between good 
and duly — between definite and indefinite duties.^ I do 
not acc(‘[)t this theory. In iiiy view, there are no purely 
lyeritorions actions whieh would not be obligatory, and there 
are no obligatory actions whicli would not be meritorious, 
Neitlier do 1 admit that merit is in inverse proportion to 
obligation. 

Is this equivalent to saying that there arc no comparative 
degrees of merit, and tliat all good actions are equally m(u i- 
torious? No, certainly not; but hero we,acQept but one 
stand, ird. Merit depends u})on both the ditficiilty and tlic 
importance of tlic duty. Wliy, for instance, is there but 
little merit in not appropriating the 2>roperty of others? Be- 
cause edneation has so moulded us that most jieople feel no 
temptation of that sort, and that, even if tnie sliould feel stndi 
a temiitatiori, one would be ashamed to claim the merit of 
resisting it. Why is there great merit in sacrificing one's 
life for the ha2)pincss of others? Because we have a very 
strong attachment to life, and our fetding of love for man- 
kind in general is usually very weak. To sacrifice, for the 
sake of duty, something we greatly love to something which 
we love but little, is pLainly very difficult: this is why we 
attriV)ute very great merit to this act. 

The proof that it is the difficulty, and not the greater or 
less degree of obligation, which constitutes the merit of an 
action, is, that a strictly obligatory act may have the highest 
degree of merit if it is very difficult, and costs great effort. 
For instance, nf)thing is more obligatory than justice. Give 
to each one his due, is one of the elementary maxims of 
morality. But suppose that a man has, during a long life, 
enjoyed, with perfect serenity of conscience, a large fortune, 
which he believes to be his own, and of which he has made 

i II., iii. and iv. 
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n most noble use: sa])posc that, on the threshold of old age, 
he learns that it is not his. Suppose, to render the aetion 
more difBcult, that lie alone knows this, and might conse- 
quently keep it with perfect safety if he chose to do so. 
]\lakc the situation worse, and siqipose that this fortune 
belongs to heirs who are in abject poverty, and that he who 
holds it will himself be reduced to utter destitution when 
he resigns it. Invent all sorts of circumstances which shall 
render tlie duty both more obligatory and more difficult: you 
will lli(;n have an ac'tion which will lie quite as meritorious 
as the most voluntary and least obligatory one could be. 

It is evident that the merit of an acliou dejiends, not only 
on its difficulty, but also on the imporlaneu of the duty. 
Thus, the meri^ of the difficulty overcome is no greater in 
morals than in poetry, if this is all. One might umpies- 
lionably inipos'e ujk)!! himself a sort of moral gymnastics, 
and ecnscquently undergo very difficult tests, though all 
wtuild be practically useless ; but these could be performed 
mer(‘ly as trials and exercises, and not as duties. Moreover, 
it would bo necessary that these trials should have some 
redation to the life Avhieh one would be called upon to lead. 
For instance, if a missionary or a traveller, who will be 
obligtid all his life to brave every climate and every danger, 
slumld train hynself in advance by bold and venturesome 
enterprises, these would be reasonable and meritorious. But 
one vv^ho, out of bravado and ostentation, with no scientific 
aim in view, should attempt to climb inaccessible mountains, 
swigi across an arm of the sea, fight publicly with wild 
beasts, etc., would perform actions which would not be desti- 
tute of merit, since they would be courageous ; but their 
merit would not ecpial that which we attribute to other 
at'tions which are less difficult, but wiser. 

Two elements must, then, be united in an action, in order 
to it merit — difficulty, and intrinsic value. As to de- 
merit, this depends on the importance of the duties and the 
ease with which they might be accomplished. This is why 
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demerit is, in one sense, the reverse of merit. When an 
action has very little merit, the reverse of that action would 
have very great demerit, and conversely. Let us select 
some examples: a judge who administers justice impartially; 
a merchant who sells his goods at their true value ; a debtor 
who pays his creditor punctually ; a soldi(»r who is exact in 
drill, obedient to discipline, and faithful to his duties in time 
of peace ; a scholar who performs regularly the work assigned 
him — all those persons perform acts which are noble and 
praiseworthy, but not extraordinaiy. We approve, but do 
not admire, them. To manage one’s fortune economically, 
not to yield too much to the pleasures of the senses, not to 
lie, not to wound or to strike our fellow>crc?>ture^s, arc all 
good, right, and proper actions, worthy of 'esteem, but not 
of admiration. Mere is modest ineiit, j)roportionate to the 
efforts and the sacrifices whicli are retpiired. 

Jn proportioji as acts become more difficult, they become 
nobler. If they arc very difficult, we call tlumi heroic and 
sublime, provided that they are also good — fur heroism 
is sometimes cmjdoyed in doing evil. lie wlio, like IIarlo\% 
sa3^s to an all-powerful usurper: ‘‘It is a great pity when 
the valet discharges the master ; ’’ he who, like the Viscount 
d’Oi'te, replies to Charles IX., after the massacres of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day: “My soldiers are not executioners;"' 
he who, like Boissy-d'Anglas, maintains the rights of an 
assembly with unsliaken firmness in the face of the bloody 
violence of a revolted people ; luj wlio, like Moms or Dubourg, 
prefers to die rattier than to sacrifice his faith ; he whq like 
Columbus, braves an unknown ocean, and the mutm}-" of a 
■ coarse and superstitions troop, in obedience to a noble con- 
viction; he who, like Alexander, has such faith in friend- 
ship as to receive from the hands of his ph^^sician a drink 
\^hich is said to be poisoned ; every man who sacrifices him- 
self for his fellow-creatures — who, in the fire, in the? , water, 
or in the depths of the sea, braves death to save life ; who, to 
propagate truth, to keep his faith, to serve religion or sci- 
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once, or humanity, does not recoil from hunger, thirst, 
poverty, slavery, tortures, or death — is a Kero. This ex- 
pression signifies that the soul has risen above tlie common 
))laiie. In all these acts, there is extraordinary merit, be- 
cause the efforts which it lias cost are equally extraordinary. 

Bad actions have also com2)a.rative degrees. But here it 
is worthy of remark, that the most detestable are those which 
are opposed to simply good actions : on the contrary, an action 
which is not heroic is not, therefore, necessarily bad; and, if 
it is bad, it is not the most criminal of acts. 

hor instance, to be respectful to one’s parents is a good 
and right action, but it is not heroic. On the contrary, to 
strike, insult,, or kill them, are abomina})le actions, among 
the worst and most hideous which can b(^ committed. To 
love one’s friends, to do all one can for them, is the act of a 
good and well-endowed soul, but there is nothing snbliine in 
it. On ‘the contrary, to betray friendship, to slander those 
wlio love us, to lie in order to gain their confidence, to get 
possession of their secrets so as to use those against them, — 
all these acts are base, black, and shameful. One claims no 
merit for not approin-iating another’s projierty; but theft, 
on the contrary, is utterly coiitenqitiblc. To grow weak in 
adversity, to recoil from death, not to brave the ice of the 
north polo, to i^pmaiii at home when our bretliren arc in 
danger from fire or flood, are, or may be, ordinary or common- 
place actions, but Ukw are not always criminal. I will add, 
however, that there are eases in which lieroism is obligatory; 
wlie][|> it would Ix^ ci imiiial not to be sublime. The captain 
who has brought his ship into dangt*r, and does not remain at 
his post to save it; llie general wlio is not willing to die, if 
need be, at the head of his army; the head of a state who, in 
a time of I'ovolt, or when his country is menaced, fears 
death; the president of an assembly who flees before a riot; 
the physician who runs away from an epidemic ; the magis- 
trate who betrays justice from fear — all these commit truly 
guilty acts. Each condition has its projier heroism, which 
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in certain cases becomes obligatory. Nevertheless, it is cor- 
rect to say in general, that, the easier it is to j)erfoFm an 
action, the less should one be excused from it, and conse- 
quently the more odious is it to refuse it. 

The question of merit and demerit naturally leads to that 
of moral sanctions. 

* By the sanctions of a law arc generally meant all the re- 
wards or penalties attached to the fulfilment or tlie violation 
of the law. Civil laws have usually only penalties, which, 
indeed, appea-r to be a suflicient means to insure obedience. 
In education, on the contrary, the commands or orders issued 
by the superior, rc(iuire rewards as well as punishments in 
order to gain olx'dienc o, , ^ ^ 

It can easily be demonstrated, that a law,"unavcompanied 
by any sanction, is iu(»p(‘rative. A command which is not 
accompanied by the power to compel obedience is no longer 
an order ; it is counsel. If the civil law were to be '^sudden- 
ly deprived of all sanctions, it would necessarily lose the 
character of a iireeviitlve law, and would be only indicative. 
The legislator would inform the citizens C^vlio have neither 
the time nor the means at command for this study), that a 
certain law seemed to him the most wise and just way by 
which to regulate certain interests. If men w^ere wise, such 
an indication would undoubtedly be siifficknit. But men 
are not wdse ; and, .as their passions clash with their interests, it 
is neccssar}'^ that force should bo c alled in to the aid cjf reason. 

Thus laws arc made because men are not wise ; for even 
those who make the law, and who are held to l)e capable of 
discovering what is best in ahatracto^ are practically as much 
tempted to violate it as are other men. TTcnce it follows, 
that, as man is always templed by his special or actual in- 
terest, he must be constrained by some penalty, or (accident- 
ally) induced by some r(*war<l, to obey it. Otherwise, the law 
lacks efficacy : it is no longer an order ; I repeat, it is a cdmisel.^ 


1 III proportion aft riu*ii Iwcomc Milij'hloiHMl, many laws ]>asa from com- 
mands to counsels. Cufttoras take the place of penalties. In the ideal state, 
this would he the case with all. This is the ideal of lMat»> in his Tipjntblic, 
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If we accept this dcfinitiou of the term sanction, can the 
same, idea applied to morals? To any one who examines 
ottrefully the nature of this law, such an application would 
seem contradictory. 

The peculiar feature of the moral law is, that it demands 
obedience “from respect for the law;*’ and this is what is 
called duty. To obey the law from any other motive is, in 
a sense, to violate the law. From a moral point of view, 
the material fulfilment of the law is of no value. It 
must be obeyed ui the apirit^ that is to say intrinsically, 
because it is the law. It is the moral intention which con- 
stitutes morality. Now, no sanction can ( oinpel the agent 
to have^this jnor^l intention: on the conlruiy, it cannot but 
impair thi^s intention. If I obey the law i‘or the sake of the 
reward I hope^ for, or the punishment 1 fear, then I no longer 
obey it for its own sake. If, however, I ought to fulfil it 
solely *for its own sake, it is useless, and even dangerous, 
to add any other motive besides this to the prescription of 
the law. Thus, a sanction seems to be of use only when 
material obedience to the law is in question; for in this case 
the important thing is the effect, not the motive. But when 
it is the motive for obedience Avbich is most essential, then 
to add another, in order to render the first efficacious, is a 
contradiction terms. 

Thus it is but a gross conception of moral sanctions, to 
regard them as modelled u})on the legal sanctions which wo 
encounter in our experience of civil life. This view is the 
result of a system which represents the moral world as 
being, like the i)olitical world, subject to rules and prohibi- 
tions emanating from a sovereign and absolute power. It is 
the sublimated idea of force. It is said, that, without re- 
wards and penalties, the law will be ineffectual. I reply; 
It will be what it w'ill bo ; but if, to make it efficacious, you 
aiinillilate it, what will you have gained ? 

Is this equivalent to denying that the moral law has any 
sanctions? No, certainly not. But a truly moral sanction 
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must be <inuceivcMl us diflereiii from a legal sanction, and not 
be confounded witli this. ^ 

The natural belief of men in a moral sanction rests upoF* 
the idea of justice, and particularly of tliat kind of justice 
which is called distributive. The very exact formula of 
justice given b}' the ancients was this: Suum cuique ; give 
to each his own. But the suum cuique may be understood 
in two senses, which Aristotle has clearly distinguished. In 
one sense, the Hunm is absolute ; lliat is, it is determined in a 
definite way, independently of the person. For instance, 
life has an absolute value, no matter what man is in ques- 
tion — whether he is ricli, poor, distinguished, a minister of 
state, or a workman. All, in so far as they arc me,n, have 
the same right to life : it is as great a good for ope as for 
another. Tlie same is true of ]>rop(*riy. Whatever belongs 
especially to one i)erson, lielongs to him absolutely, whether 
he is honest or dishonest, good or bad, l icli or poor, etc. 
The objc(}l of the justice? called (jominulative is, to secure to 
each man what is his own in this first sense. From the 
stand-point of tliis kind of justice, it may be said that all 
men are equal. Witli distributive justice, the? case is differ- 
erit. Here the muin is jiroportionate to IIk' value of the in- 
dividual : it varies with his vicissitudes and transformations. 
Hence tlie suum is no longer absoliit(‘, but i» relative and 
proportional. Yon owe most to liiin who does most. Tt) 
him who shows more jih^^sical strengtli, who is more laboii- 
ous, has more iutclligence, more skill — iu a word, to him 
wlio renders greater services — you are indebted in propor- 
tion to what he does. The formula of this kind of justice 
has been very well expressed by a modern school: “liender 
to each a(iCording to liis <*aj)acity, and to each capacity 
according to its works. ' 

But two distinct elements enter into this latter formula; 
fc>r capacity represents that part of each of us which belongs 
to nature, while works r(?])resent that which comes from our- 
selves — from our own efforts, our own will. The first of 
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these two elements does not seem to belong to ns so entirely 
as the second. Yet we see, in the first place, that true 
ca^p-city cannot be developed without a personal effort; so 
that it is in itself a guaranty of labor and of will. In the 
second place, to make a thing our own, it is not essential 
that it should be the product of onr will. For instance, our 
bodies are our own, though they arc not the product of our 
wills. They do not belong to our paients, though they are 
the product of their wills. Ileiieo it follows that capacity, 
when employed in the service of another, is entitled to a 
re-.iuneration proportioned to the use which is made of it: 
and I have no more right 1o make use of another person’s 
physical strength, ^or capacity, williont compensation, than I 
have to borrow his money, and not restore il. 

But it is especially when I take into consideration per- 
sonal and voluntary (iffbrt — good will — that it seems to me 
just to proportion th(‘. reward of ca(ih to his merit. If, 
indeed, wc have in quest ion an unfruitful good will, a labor 
which is not aided by capacity, I shall esteem it less highly, 
or rather I shall remunerate it less, than ca])acity which 
makes less effort, and does less work ; becanscj here there is 
question of trade, and every trade, or transaction, inij)li(‘S the 
exchange of something. Now, we cannot give; in exchange 
an interior state^ of the soul, but only the products of this. 
If I engage workmen to build a wall for me, I can pay only 
those who build a wall, not one who has a good will to do 
so, but does not do it. I cannot build a house with the good 
will ^f other j)eople. Hence it is that goo<l will, or pure 
and simj)le effort, is worth nothing in the market so long as 
it produces no effects. But neither should I pay for cai>acity 
or strength unaccompanied by Avill and effoit ; and, when the 
capacities are equal, I i)ay in proportion to the work accom- 
plished — that is to say, in proportion to the effort. In this 
east^ , J* pay for good will, not for capacity alone. The same 
is true in intellectual Jiiid moral affairs. Talent, genius, 
aptitude for business, courage, etc. — all these natural quali- 
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ties, perfected and ap^ilied hy the will, are, or should be 
(according to the ideal of distributive justice, which, it must 
be confessed, is not always the justice administered in Ijiis 
workl), rewarded according to their works. Hence comes 
a certain social inequality, which tljose brutish levellers, who 
confound tlie two kinds of justice, seek to destroy. 

The question which now arises is this : Is the interior 
act, or the free effort by which man strives to fulfil the 
moral law, and does actually fulfil ii, whatever else may be 
the exterior result of this effort — is this act, I ask, deprived 
of the right belonging to all efforts and all exertions of 
activity — that of obtaining a reward proportionate to the 
force exerted? If the natural faculties ^thepiselyes have, 
even without effort, a right to some reward, does not the free 
effort of virtue demand, as its natural and legitimate com- 
plement, a definite recompense? and although this effort, 
considered in itself, may not be useful to men, and tfheref(n*e 
may not be rewarded by them (though it is by their esteem)^ 
does it follow that it can have no reward, and that distribu- 
tive justice does not apply to this case ? 

It will not do to attenqit to forestall our conclusions by 
replying that virtue carries its recompense within itself, in 
tlie joys of conscience : thi.'^ would be granting the very 
tiling that wc require. It is not necessary^ at present that 
we should know in what the moral sanction consists, but 
only whether there is, and should be, any at all. I shall 
inquire i)resently whether this is internal or external, terres- 
trial or divine. c 

Now, let us for a moment imagine virtue, deprived not 
only of future recompense and of all advantages in the 
present life, such as the esteem, of men ; but let us imagine 
— to go beyond the celebrated figure of the just man cruci- 
fied which Plato depicts in his RepiMie — let us imagine, 1 
say, that virtue has not even any interior joy, and- is«-Qonse- 
quently destitute of any kind of actual or future pleasure, 
and let us inquire whether such a conception will satisfy the 
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idea of justice which is impliinted within us, and which 
shoul(J serye as the rule of our lives. Those w3io despise 
all rewards as being uiinecessaiy to virtue, do not perceive 
that they speak thus, precisely because the interior delights 
of virtue are amply sufficient for their reward.^ They cer- 
tainly make a good choice, and take the prize which has the 
highest value. Hut tlicy are wrojig in supposing tliat they 
thus make all sanctions unnecessarv ; for this joy itself is 
the sanction, at least lor them. However tliis may be, the 
idea of bare virtue, absoluti^ly deprived of all pleasure (in- 
trinsic or extrinsic), is an idea, wdiieh, though it docs not 
involve a contradiction,^ seems, neviutheless, absolutely con- 
trary tQ juPitice* and is ccrtaiidy oj)j»os(*d to all liuiiiaii 
instincts. ^ But we must analyzes this eone(‘[)t ion more thor- 
oughly. 

If we consider ni;iu anterior to ail moral law, and inde- 
penderftly of it, w’e shall find in him. as in all sensitive 
b(‘ings, an irresistible insiinct imiKdling him toward a cer- 
tain object, which all men call liappiiu^ss. In this instinct 
we distinguish two ehnnents, which ^lalebranche has called 
the hve of behtf/^ and the btvr of ircU^hi'int/, Wi^ desire to 
preserve ourselves, and to grow physically and morally — 
like the plants, which yet have no feeling. We delight in 
exercising and* developing our powius. though nut knowing 
whether this development may not be aecompaiiied by pain. 
This is the love of being. Furtliermore, we seek for pleas- 
ure, and avoid pain : this is the love oi well-being. In real- 
these tw’o elements are not so distinct as they appear to 
be; for being — that is to say, all development of activity 
is accompanied by pleasure; and well-])eing — that is to say, 

1 Often, indeed, this is the pride of \ irtur, iiiul the pleasure of despising 
other men, which is the grossest form of moral satisfaction. 

2 Kant justly remarks {Crit. of Prac. Reuson)^ that the connection between 
virtr<i*and happiness is not anabjiicaly but fti/nthctical. We know wliat he 
means hy this. He criticises the Epicureans and tlie Stoics for having; both 
confounded (though inversely) these two eonceptious. Perhaps this is not 
altogether just, so far as tlie second are coiieeriied. 
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pleasure — is alwa 3 "s the result of a definite development of 
activity. 

Now, it is certain that the moral law forbids us to seek for 
happiness, and even commands us to restrain the instincts 
which impel us toward it. It will not do to say that it for- 
bids us to seek a false happiness in order that we may attain 
one that is real, for this is preeisel}^ the point in question — 
the ver}* thing that I desire to prove. It is certainly true, 
that the moral law, taken in itself, contains no promise of 
happiness. It issues commands as though nothing of the 
sort were to be expected, and even as though it were uncon- 
scious of the existence of such a thing. Hence it is a law 
of sacrifice. Now, if the essential nature of , the .law Requires 
that the moral agent, at the moment of fulfilling it, must 
not think of liappincss — tliat lie ought iittcrl}?^ to banish the 
idea; if the moral agent can, and perhaps should, go so far 
as to sa}^ ‘‘ Even if the law required my absolute uAliappi- 
ness, yet I ouglit to obcA’ it '' — even, I say, if we go to this 
extremity, yet the impjirtial spectator would still bo entitled 
to ask, if a law which carries constraint so far as to demand 
the annihilation of tljc ICgo and of the individual, could be 
a legitimate law. C'aii a law that is cruel be just? 

liut, it is readied, since the moral law requires the utter 
sacrifice of the desire for hai)j)iiicss, is it not .clear lliat one 
wlio fulfils it will liave destroyed, and torn up by the roots, 
all his desire foi’ hap])iness? He will have become indiffer- 
ent to his own hai)piness, and therefore will feel no pain in 
sacrificing it. If he suffers, it is l)ecause he has not jnr- 
fectly fulfilled the law. Wlien lie has attained moral perfec- 
tion, and every exclusive? (element in his love of himself has 
been destroj’cd, then the contradiction of whiedi you speak 
will no longer exist. Thus it is not the law which is cruel, 
but the individual who does not fulfil it to the uttermost is 
cruel to himself. 

To this theory I raise the following objections: 1. Such 
a sacrifice is impossible fur man, as he is known to us ; 2. It 
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is illegitimate ; 3. If it were possible and legitimate, it would 
be happiness ; that is, the very thing we are in search of. 

^1. The absolute sacrifice of all desire for hapinness — that 
is, of all sensibility, even moral — is a pure chimera. Such a 
requisition can be made only of some being unknown to us, 
not of man such as he actually is. The law can comuiaiid 
me to pay no attention to my desire for hap])inc\ss, but not 
to destroy it; for that would be impossible. It always sur- 
vives, whatever one may do. Would not a law which 
should command us to pay no attention to this, and to tram- 
ple under foot the most deeply rooied and indestructible of 
all our inclinations, be a cruel, and even an unreasonable, 
law? For how could an ideal law be in contradiction with 
the very nature of tlie being to whom it ai^plies? The 
accusation of cruelly, so often brought against God and 
Providence, wbiild be (‘(jually just as against the moral law. 
It is uifdoubtedly a line thing to saj’, witli a modern moralist: 
‘‘What matter if a man is unhappy, if he is but great!” 
But it is fine only if we take the term ^‘unhappy” in its 
common meaning: for, in reality, one who is great, and is 
conscious of being so, is not unhappy, since* this conscious- 
ness am])ly compensates him for what he lacks in other ways. 

2. The destruction of the desire for happiness is possible, 
only upon the (^oiulition of tlio utter destruction of sensibility. 
Now, this is a thing which morality cannot command, but 
which it even condemns. How can oiu^ become iiidiflcrent 
to pleasure and to pain unless one first becomes indifferent to 
th(^ affections, as well as to the inclinations of the senses? 
One would need to aiiniliilato all one s affections, and say, 
with Epictetus, “Your son is dead? You have given him 
back. Your wife is dead? You have given her back. Your 
field is taken from you? You have given it back.” ^ These 
words arc admirable if tliey express the firmness with whicli 
one. should bear misfortune : they would bo odious if they 

1 Tlio conjunction of these three objects is a further proof of iuseusibility 

a sou, a wife, a tichl. 
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irnplietl a real and absolute insensibility. Plato, also, says 
somewhere, that the wise man is siifiBcient to himself, and 

that the loss of all that is dearest to him will not* be £o him 

€ 

an intolerable misfortune ; but he is careful to explain, that 
ho does not recommend an impossible insciisibility, but only a 
noble patience, and a eejlaiii moderation when in the sight of 
men. Indiherenee to our own pain is also indiflerence to the 
happiness of others, 'l^he formula of the moral law would 
then be : What does it matter to me, not only if I suffer, but 
even if others suffer, provided that 1 am not the cause of it, 
and that T have done every thing in my power to comfort 
them? 'Lillis refusal of all sym])athy, provided that one has 
fullilled the reejniroments of the law, is a travesty of the law, 
not its true formula. Otlierwisc, a man whojiad passed his 
life in the effort to insure his children a livedihdod, though 
he were unsuccessful, might say, in dying; ‘*^1 leave my chil- 
dren in wTiiit ; but what does it matter? I have accou'plished 
my task : 1 have done what I could.*’ 

Tlu* statesman, who had preserved his country, but who 
foresaw that it WTiuld go to destruction after his death, might 
say: “ I leave my country a pre^y to anarchy and slavery ; but 
what does it matter ? 1 have done all I could to save it.*’ 

No ! These two nnui w ould not have fulfilled all the law : 
they would still have one more moral act to perform. It 
would be their duty to die dc'ploring the evils which they 
could not prcjvent.^ would owe it to themselves to die 

Ullllillipj-. 

3. Even on the supposition that the destruction of all^,^n- 
sibility, and all desire of happiness, were legitimate and possi- 
ble (either here or elsewhere), I say, that, in that case, this 
itself would bo happiness. This is not a mere verbal quibble, 
as one might suppose. It is the literal truth. Happiness, and 

1 It is said that Charloraagnc wcj»t, fores«rinK the incursions of the Nor- 
mans. Is he not morally floater thus, than if ho had seen with dry «ycs the 
future fate of his empire ? uiftcr me the deluynt is a shameful sentiment if it is 
uttered by tlie feehhs cowardice which resigns itself to fate; but, if less cnlpablo 
when pronounced with indiffer<*nce hy virtue, it is not guiltless, even then. 
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even pleasure, may be defined, citiier positively, as being a 
certain state of definite sensibility, or negatively, as being 
the absence* of their opposite. Every one knows that the 
great apostle f)f voluptuousness, Epicurus, defined [deasure 
as being the absence of pain {indolcntia). Now, even sup- 
i)Osing that there were no other positive happiness, it would 
still be happiness to be without suffering. What men call 
peace, quietude, is simply a j)asslve ha])pincss of this sort. 
Let us grant that tlu^ moral law orders us to sacrifice all our 
inclinations, even that for happiness (su])i)osing that this were 
possible) ; yet, even by doing so, it would offer us a sort of 
ideal of happiness, saying to us, for instance; “Triumph over 
all your instincts, no matter what it costs you. The more 
ooinpletcly you , stifle them, the less they wdll resist; and if, at 
last, you succeed in extinguishing them entirely, it will no 
longer cost yoil any thing, and you wnll enjoy the victory.” 
Tlius, according to this doctrine, ideal virtue, or holiness, 
would be both the aim and the recompense of real virtue — 
that which struggle's against the inclinations. Thus the 
moral law would bear within itself its sanction, and this 
sanction would be the inevitable result of its fulfilment. Wc 
might, therefore, say, with Spinoza; “Beatitude is not the 
reward of virtue, but is virtue itself.” 

Thus we see that virtm*, separated from all hope of hajipi- 
ness, is an injustice if sensibility is indestructible, and a 
contradiction if it is not so. 

It is, therefore, plain that the moral law should have its 
sanej^ion, which certainly is not, like a legal sanction, a meam 
by which to secure the fulfilment of the law, but is a conse- 
quence of the law of justice. Wc shall also see, that, if the 
moral law were destitute of such a sanction, it would thereby 
become ineffic*acious. For an unjust law which should com- 
mand justice would contradict itself, and a law which contra- 
dicts jtself is no law. 

It would be a contradiction if man were required to be 
just, yet at the same time were not to receive justice. In- 
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deed, if there were no moral being from 'vi^liom the law of 
justice emanates, it would be difficult to tell where man 
could lay the blame if the law of justice were not applied 
to him. The nature of things is blind and deaf: how could 
it be just, since it does not even know what that means ? As 
to the moral law itself, it is only a thought: now, how can 
I require my thought to be just? Would not that be an 
absurd demand ? Does not Plato say that justice cannot be 
just, grandeur great, oti‘. ? Certainly : } ct, if justice cannot 
be just, the law can be so ; and an unjust law has no right 
by which to command justice. A law which should com- 
mand me to sacrifice my happiness utterly, would order me 
to do to myself what it would forbid me to do to any one 
else. If iny happiness is a matter of indifGcireiice^ I do not 
sec why the happiness of others should not also be a matter 
of iiidiffereuco to me. Thus, again, the la\v^ would dcstro}' 
itself. « 

It is, then, impossible not to conceive the existence of 
a necessary bond Ixjtween virtue and happiness; and the 
moral law evidently has a sanction. From what has already 
been said, this sanction may bo thus defined : ilw duty of the 
law toward the ayent ; or, the recourse of the ayent against the 
law. And since oiit^ cannot couc.cive a law as Ijaviug duties, 
or an agent as having recourse against a law, this very idea 
of justice, as Kant has shown, involves the necessity of trans- 
forming an abstract law into a living type, and of conceiving 
it as embodied in a sovereign legislator or sovereign judge. 
Thus the existence of a moral law is one of the strongest 
arguments for the existence of God. 

What, then, are the results of the i)rcccding principles? 

We have just seen that moral sanction differs widely from 
legal sanction. The special object of the latter is, to insure 
the fulfilment and efficacy of the law : the former is, on the 
contrary, the natural consequence involved in tlje very 
fulfilment of the law. In civil law, the sanction is extqrioi 
to the law : in moral law, it is interior and esse^ntiahtQ it^ .. 
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It is, therefore, altogether erroneous to imagine virtue 
on the one hand, and sanction on the other, as being two 
dj[stinct things ; to believe that liappiness is a combination 
of satisfactions and enjoyments which are added to virtue 
as a sort of reward. Were it so, morality would become a 
kind of trade, in which one would offer to God the sacrifice 
of one’s inclinations, but with the distinct understanding 
that he was to render an equivalent return. Virtue would 
then be a putting out at interest. God would be a kind of 
debtor, and we should be his creditors. Those wlio had 
confidence in liim would make advances without keeping 
an account: those who had not, would feel that they would 
do well^to take j^recautions. Bold play(‘rs would take a risk, 
attracted by the enormous stake, and made quite easy, more- 
over, by the small value of what they hazardcHl. 

It is with n'o desire of undue disparagement that I repre- 
sent by this figure the erroneous ideas wliich men generally 
have as to the immortality of the soul. Pascal himself, the 
great Pascal, presented the moral problem in this coarse and 
brutal form: Eternity to gain — there is the prize; life and 
its pleasures to sacrifice — there is the stake. An infini- 
tesimal stake for an infinite prize; every thing to gain, 
almost nothing to lose. One might well play such a game. 
You toss up fpr God. What a religion! What i)iety! llow 
much higher an idea of God was held by poor Epictetus, in 
spite of the contempt which Pascal thouglit it right contin- 
ually to heap upon him ! 

j^ant himself, notwithstanding his lofty morality, seems 
to me to have entertained erroneous ideas upon this subject. 
He imagines happiness to be something distinct from virtue. 
He criticises the Epicureans for having regarded the sover- 
eign good as consisting in happiness alone, and the Stoics 
for considering it as being virtue alone. He believes that 
the sovereign good consists in the union of the two things — 
in the harmony of virtue and happiness. He says, that, as 
the mechanism of nature was not constructed with a view 
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to the moral agent, man cannot find here below the happi- 
ness which he deserves. He believes in the necessity of the 
existence of a judge who will re-establish the equilibriuip ; 
and he seems to think that this judge will have prepared 
somewhere else another mechanism, another natural order, 
whicli will be the recompense for actual virtue. Thus it is 
man's business to furnish the virtue, and God will add hap- 
|)iness to it as a reward. 

All these ideas maj’ unquestionably be understood in a 
right sense ; but, if taken literally, they tend to impair the 
purity of the moral principle. Virtue will cease to be any 
thing but a means of gaining happiness. The future life 
will always remain a sort of greased pole, whose ^crowns, 
suspended before our eyes, lure us on, and reward us for the 
labor of being good. 

For myself, I unliesitatiiigly accept the Stoical maxim : 
Virtue is its own reward. 1 do not say with Kant: ‘^Virtue 
is worthy of happiness,” but — it in happiness. So, too, I say 
with Spinoza : Beatitude is not the recompense of virtue — 
it is virtue itself.” 

Can one imagine a being wlio has raised himself to the 
utmost excellence of which he is capable, and who needs 
to be rewarded for doing so — as though the enjoyment of 
that excellence were not already true happiness, and as if 
there could be any other happiness than that? Can one 
imagine a geometrical triangle, hypothetically endowed with 
consciousness and liberty, which, having succeeded in dis- 
engaging its pure essence from the conflict with material 
things which tend on every hand to violate its nature, could 
still need to receive from exterior things a reward for having 
freed itself from tlieir dominion? Can one conceive that 
virtue, which is an absolutely interior act, could need to 
receive from without something which could add to its 
beauty and its value? No: there is no other happine^ for 
man to dream of than his own excellence. To find again 
his true being, to free it from all which wounds,* stains, and 
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oppresses it — that is happiness, that is virtue, that is 
eternity. 

^The future life should not, then, be represented as a rec- 
ompense, but as a deliverance. Religion calls it by an 
admirable name — nalvation. In the actual conditions of our 
life, the soul is subject to physical and mechanical laws 
which prevent it from attaining the perfect purity of which 
it dreams, and from enjoying its true dignity and its ac- 
quired excellence. The joys of conscience arc often unable 
to console us for the blows of destiny. The earth is a vale 
of tears as well as a battle-field. Grief bends down the 
strongest, and woe to him who has not wept ! Virtue sub- 
mits to J^hese conditions, and accepts them, even joyfully; 
but she has a right to deliverance ; it is her leward. 

The Orient iiad an admirable feeling for this truth, con- 
sidering, as the’ greatest evil man could endure, the indefinite 
renewab of birth — that is to say, repeated returns to the 
same conditions of constraint and oppression, which prevent 
man from attaining to his true essence. The Nirvana of the 
Buddhists is not, in niy opinion, a doctriiicj of annihilation ; 
but it is the being disengaged from all the conditions of phe- 
nomenal, and the assured enjoyment of absolute, existence. 

But how can we feel assured of this future existence? 
What guaranty, have we for it ? And, if we do not admit 
tlie necessity for a future recompense, upon what argument 
sliall we base belief in the persistence, the permanence, of 
our being ? 

T];^is objection does not touch my theory. The argument 
drawn from divine justice remains perfectly intact. I only 
modify its form. I do not say, Virtue is entitled to a recom- 
pense; but I say, Virtue is entitled to itself. The man who, 
during his whole life, has striven to attain as nearly as pos- 
sible to the ideal which he has conceived of dignity, truth, 
and purity, but who lias never been able to reach it, because 
limited, oppressed, and opposed by external causes — that 
mail has a light to the ideal which he has endeavoreij to 
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realize, though in vain. The reward of virtue, as I have 
already said, is virtue itself. Not that imperfect and strug- 
gling virtue which yi(*lds at every step, but a virtue whi^Ji 
no longer yields, no longer totters, no longer suffers. It has 
a right to i)ass from the law of constraint to the law of love, 
and from a fettered, to a j^ure, personality. In a word, the 
recompense of virtue is liberty. The Catholic religion 
understood this admirably, when it offered holiness as the 
highest reward of virtue. 

Just as the recomi)ense does not seem to mo to be some- 
thing exterior to virtue, so immortality does not seem to be 
something cxterhjr to the soul, added to it as a supereroga- 
tory gift by the intervention of an arbitrary will- ,Wo feel, 
we know, that we are eternal. It was in cPeating us, that 
God made us a free gift; but in creating ns lie made us eter- 
nal, or at least he left us free to becoimj so. lV> be eternal is 
to participate in tlie absolute ; and whoever thijdcs arid loves, 
thereby participates in the absolute. To think and to love is 
not the same as to feel sensitively: it is not by tlie senses 
that man tliinks, it is not by them that he loves. Tlie object 
of love, tlie object of reason, is the intelligible and ihe divine. 
But how can a man love and tliiiik tlie intelligible and the 
divine, if he does not already contain them within himself? 
“ The soul,” says Plato, “ goes to that whicb is eternal and 
unchangeable, as being itself of the same nature.” 

But, it is said, tliis immortality of the divine is merely 
an impersonal immortality, without consciousness, without 
memory. It is only the eternity of God himself. I di^^ not 
so understand it. 

We should distinguish the personality and the individual- 
ity, which are frequently confounded. The individuality is 
composed of all the exterior circumstances that distinguish 
one man from another — the circumstances of time, place, 
organization, etc. The individual lias a certain bod3/^,a cer- 
tain age, a certain face ; he lives in a certain country, in a 
certain time ; he performs certain functions, has had certain 
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adventures, .lia'fe performed such and sucli actions. Is it the 
immortality of this individual which is required ? Does not 
every one tnow that one of the essential elements of tliis 
being — that is, the body — is dissolved and scattered by 
death? And how would you recognize him, without the 
marks which have characterized him in life? How could 
you recognize the soul of Caesar, separated from his body, de- 
prived of his dictatorship, of his armor as general, of his wit 
and of his vices? Unless we have recourse to theolog}", and 
call in the dogma of the resurrection of the body, it is im- 
possible to admit the idea of an individual immortality, in 
the strict sense of the word. The Ego does not perish : it 
is this which subsists, not an indefinite substance. Uut this 
immortal Ego ^is not the sensitive Ego, scattered and lost 
among thihgs ; it is the true Ego, collected and concen- 
trated in itself*; it is the person. 

Personality strikes its roots into individuality, but it con- 
stantly tends to disengage them. The individual concen- 
trates himself witliin himself: personality, on the contrary, 
constantly aspires to get outside of itself. The ideal of in- 
iiidividuality is egotism — the whole reduced to the Ego. 
The ideal of personality is self-devotion, the Ego identifying 
itself with the whole. Personality is, in a certain sense, 
the comcioumess of the impermnah It is not in so far as I 
am capable of sensation — that is to say, of pliysical ]r)leasiire 
and pain — that I am a person : it is in so far as I think, I 
love, and I will. It is in so far as I think the true, love the 
good, and will both. The inviolable element in other men 
is not the animal sensibilit}’, not the inechanical instinct, 
or the vital functions. It is plainly not their stomachs, their 
sensuality, or their vices. It is the spark of dL\mity which 
is within them : it is tlieir capacity to participate, like me, 
in that which is neither thine nor mine ; in llie sun which 
shines, for all spirits, and all souls; in truth, justice, liberty, 
and every thing that is impersonal. Personality, I say, is 
the consciousness of the impersonal. It is tliis consciousness 
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which every man has of the divine which is' immortal, and 
not certain fragile and illusory accidents which we may 
vainly desire to take with us. 

The mystics understood clearly that it is within the imper- 
sonal — that is, within that which is not ourselves — that the 
life of the spirit is perfected. But they were too ready to 
believe that this consummation of personality was annihila- 
fion, and consisted in the loss of the true and of conscious- 
ness. This does not take place : even in this life, experience 
assures us that it is not so. The scliolar who has just dis- 
covered a great truth forgets himself, separates himself for a 
moment from his individuality. He docs not know in what 
age he lives, in what place he dwells : he is absorbed in the 
truth which he has discovered. Yes; butli^is conscious of 
it. The artist who creates a masterpiece, forgets himself in 
the marvellous production of his imagination’. Yes; blithe 
is conscious of it. He enjoys that which is not himcelf, but 
he knows that he enjoys it. The father forgets himself in 
his children, the friend in his friend, the lover in his beloved, 
the hero in his country, the citizen in the ideal of liberty 
and justice which he dreams of for all men — all forget 
themselves in that which is not themselves ; but they are 
conscious of it. Thus the Ego is completed in the Non-Ego, 

but it is not absorbed nor lost. It is at once wilhiii and out- 

» 

side of itself. It is its own essence which it regains when it 
rises from the exterior and carnal life to the life of the spirit 
— the absolute life. 

Speculative philosophers, accustomed to pure thought, 
have been too much inclined to make the future life consist 
in the preservation of jmre thought. This was the doctrine 
of Aristotle and of Spinc^za. But these philosophers and 
scholars were a little too much disposed to conceive of the 
divine life as modelled upon that which they loved best in 
terrestrial life. For a scientist, what can be more beantiful 
than science? But what will you dc^ with those who are not 
scientists — those who have not cultivated general ideas, 
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but have cultiVated the treasures of their simple and tender 
hearts ? those who have loved men, and done good to them ; 
mothers wfio have adored their children, and have lost them ; 
those who have devoted themselves to some person or to some 
thing without having any theory, and who, with no abstract, 
speculative views, have simply died in behalf of truth and 
justice? No: it is not proved that the heart is less divine 
than the mind. “The heart, too, has reasons which the mind 
does not understand.” It, too, has its general truths : it, too, 
is eternal. 

Eternal life is not, then, the annihilation, but the consum- 
mation, of personality. But here new difficulties and new 
problems arise. Is it an immediate passage to the absolute 
state ? Is it tjie progressive development of our being under 
more and ^nove favorable conditions ? Here no solution is 
possible, for \vc have no experience to guide us. The imagi- 
nation is free to picture this future under whatever colors it 
pleases. It is not thence, but from the consciousness of its 
own value, that the soul will draw its real motives for virtue. 



CHAPTER XIL 


RELIGION. 

S OME ask whether there can be any* morality without 
religion. The question is ill expressed. It should be ; 
Can the moral, be complete without the religious, life ? Ex- 
perience proves that men can be just, honest, temperate, and 
sincere, without possessing piety. Rut is ‘not* the ‘jack of 
l)iety in itself a lack of virtue, a diminution of 'the moral 
being ? Should not the moral life express and contain the 
entire man in all liis relations to God, as well as to m^n and 
to himself? Cast into the world, not knowing why; taken 
out of the world, not knowing how — can lie include his 
whole being within these two terms, birth and death, never 
casting his glance bej^ond these two shores, never fastening 
on some firm anchorage within this vast ocean which sur- 
rounds him on every side ? Doubtless the organization of 
religious life may become more and more difficult in an age 
of inquiry and criticism like the present one ; ^ but, if i)iety 
has a legitimate and permanent foundation in human nature, 
it will inevitably find means to satisfy itself, in one way or 
another, after many painful crises, such as often occur when 
the social environment is not adapted to the needs of the 
soul. 

Thus the only truly philosophical inquiry is, whether reli- 
gion is rooted in the very nature of man, or whether it is 

1 In regard to this question, consult my Prohlhnes du XIX. Sitcle, J. v., c. iii. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that, in this chapter, I do not refer to any ^{lecial 
form of religion, but merely to religion in general, in its essential and human 
elements. 
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liut a passing and ephemeral state, destined to disappear 
when a higher degree of civilization is attained. This last 
opinion is* held by the celebrated school wliich believes it 
has discovered the fundamental law of human development. 
Tliis is that law of the three states — theological, metaphysi- 
cal, and positive. According to this school, as we know, 
the human soul begins by divining the forces of nature or the 
faculties of man, and gradually transforming them into a 
tyjje of spirituality and infinite personality, who governs the 
universe by his will, and constantly niterveries by supernatu- 
ral action. The supernatural is the domain of theologians 
and religions. But, wdien the sihrit of reflection awakens, 
it, in its turn, transforms these symbols, thi‘sc myths, and 
anthropomorjyiic illusions, into metaphysical abstractions. 
This is the second stage, which is soon suec(‘,eded by a third, 
— that of positive ideas, derived from observation and expe- 
rience.* Mythical persons, the object of religion, and meta- 
physical entities, the object of philosophy, are succeeded by 
facts and laws, the object of science. This is the law of 
evolution enunciated by the positivist school, according to 
which the religious idea and sentiment appears, as we see, 
to be merely a primitive condition, a rudimentary degree of 
civilization. 

Even should we accept the preceding law (and it is open 
to many objections), it would still be a question whcth(*r this 
is the ultimate law, and whether there may not be another 
superior to it. For instance, whether there may not be a law 
of return and retrogression, so that the stages which were 
once traversed in the manner indicated will be again gone 
over in an inverse and reciprocal direction ; whether, having 
arrived at this imagined point called the positive state, the 
human spirit does not have a tendency to return to the ante- 
rior condition. Metaphysics may seem to be an advance from 
a clpldish and superstitious theology : the positive state may 
appear to be an advance from a conjectural and none too 
enlightened metaphysics, but this docs not prove that the 
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positive state itself will give absolute satisfaction and final 
repose. It may chance — and in niy opinion this is the true 
law — that, having arrived at the positive and scientific state, 
reflection, applying itself to the facts and laws by which it 
is attempted to enthrall it, will find in them a new meta- 
physics ; and that the soul, in its turn sounding the depths 
of this new metaphysics, will find there the foundation of all 
feligioiis. Such a law of return is in such perfect conformity 
with the nature of things, that the founder of the school of 
which I speak has himself given us an example of it. Above 
this first, and purely positive, philosoj)hy, a second has been 
set up, which is nothing else than a metaphj'sics and a religion. 

Indeed, it might be maintained, that, if there is such a. 
retrogressive movement, there should also be, by a natural 
and foreseen oscillation, a new evolution of criticism, which 
would bring back the three states successively, and would 
be again followed by another retrogression, and so on, ad 
infinitum. Why not ? This application of Vico’s ^ law of 
ricorsi might be correct, without necessarily implying that 
humanity must always turn in a circle, and never advance. 
It may, as has been said, turn in a spiral, in such a way, that, 
at each new revolution, each phase of the preceding one will 
be re])eatcd, but in a higher degree. This double movement 
of the approach and retrogression of huinanit}^ in relation to 
its natural centre, which is the centre of all things, seems 
to have been foreboded by some philosophical schools of 
antiquity, who also held that there was a double movement 
in the universe, one of ascent, the other of descent (oSo? ^vo> 
Karoi) ; and seems to me (j[uite in conformity with the essence 
of human nature, which is at once circumscribed and 
infinite. 

Moreover, we have already made an important observa- 


1 Aug. Comte’s theory of the “three states” is merely a revival, under a 
new form, of Vico’s theory of the “three ages” — tho divine, or theocratic, 
the heroic, and the historic, ages. But Vico admits that there is an alternato 
return of these three ages, which is what he calls the ricorsi (reflux). 
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tion, wliicli limits the operation of the law just suggestetl. 
This is, that every man and every nation does Jiot pass 
throCigh Shese three stages at the same time, nor with the 
same velocity; so that the three are always contemporaneous. 
Still furthfir, the individual man does not always pass througli 
them in the order indicated. The three states ma}'^ even 
coexist. We see some scientists who are more creduh)us 
than some philosophers, and sonic philosophers who are more 
positive than some seientists. From these remarks it folh>ws 
that the law in question is eipiivalent to saying that tliere 
are three states of thought — faith, lefloetive thought, and 
experience — and that these three statt's arc mingled in a 
very complicated way in every man. Tliis proves nothing 
for or*against the future prospects of religion among men. 
From the* positive point of view, there arc as many reasons 
for affirming* the perpetuity of religion as for maintaining 
that if will gradually disappear. Doubtless the theological 
or religious state is only mljectlve^ as has hec n said. But it 
is far from being ju’uved that it should therefore be sup- 
pressed, for there is no reason why sucli a subjective state 
may not be essential to humanity. Thtternal love is also a 
subjective sentiment. Shall we say, there fere, that it ought 
to give place to physiological or juridical science, one of 
which explains the laws of generation, and the other the ab- 
stract laws of paternal authority? I repeat, tlien, that, if reli- 
gion is proved to be a subjective fact, this is md sufficient to 
make it disappear from the human soul. Hiough religion 
is not science, it does not follow that it is nothing at all ; 
for it is neither self-evident, nor pos.^ible, that science should 
be substituted for every thing else, and that it alone should 
completely fill the soul of man. 

Another philosopher,^ taking a psychological stand-point, 
attempted to furnish the demonstration which the positivist 
school failed to give, and to prove that religion is only a 

1 See M. Vadierot’s fine work on Religion — o. book which is profoundly 
religious in tone, although it appears to decide against all religion. 
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transitory state and an inferior stage of civilization. His 
demonstration is based upon a comparison of the species and 
the individual. According to him, religion belongs' to a 
period in the lii story of humanity which corresponds to tlie 
state of childhood or 3’oiith in the history of the individual. 
Ill the life of ihe individual we see, indeed, that youth is 
the period of iiuaginatioii and sensibility; that is to say, 
of the tendency to believe, and to love the mysterious and 
unknown. This disposition is soon followed by reflection, 
whi(5h destroys tlie bediefs of youth ; and b}" experience, 
whicli contradicts them. Tlie same is true of the liumau 
ra-ce. Religion is a luilliant and poetical phenomenon, 
which belongs t(» the youth of humanity: hence it should 
^'anish gradually, as humanity approaches its maturity. 

The error in this explanation is, that it assumed the very 
point in question: that is, that religion is a prire illusion, a 
dream of the imagination. If it is but this, then ^it will 
iiievitabl}' disapi)ear, or will at least tend to disa])pear in 
time ; and every enlightened mind should contribute to dis- 
sipate its illusions, as those of sorcery and judicial astrology 
have alr(‘a<ly been dispelled. Jbit is it true, that, when we 
have taken from religion all that is imaginary, nothing will 
remain? Tliosc* ^\ho believe in the x>t>i’petuity of religion 
believe that it is something more than a inirage of the imagi- 
nation, and that ’svithin its varying forms there lies enveloped 
an eternally living truth. Doubtless religion belongs to the 
domain of sentiment, rather than to that of reason. But it is 
<iuestionable whether sentiment belongs only to childhood 
and youth, either in the individual or in the race. As to 
the individual, we do not see that the sentiments always dis- 
api)ear with age. If they are sometimes congealed by expe- 
rience, this is a misfortune rather than a benefit : it is not 
this which makes maturity superior to youth. It may even 
be said, that, in noble souls, sentiment grows and deepens 
Avith the flight of time. Hence, if religion is a sentiment, 
I do not see why it may not exist so long as humanity 
endures. 
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Moreovey, without exaggerating the influence of sentiment 
among men, it may be believed that it unites them more 
closely one with another than does reason. Friendship, love, 
and patriOjjtism, go far beyond cold reason. Why should 
there not be a sentiment which will penetrate more deeply 
into the nature of things than tlie scientific or philosophical 
faculty can do ? 

Besides, the argument drawn from the individual does not 
prove anything as applied to the race. Though some indi- 
viduals pass from faith to doubt, from doubt to denial, it docs 
not follow that the same thing takes place in all. Certain 
men do not have aii}’^ religious sentim(*nl, or they have lost 
it : that doet^ not prove that the sentiment is a delusion. We 
may apply tojthcm the words of the comic poet: “This man 
certainly does not love music: that is no argument against 
music.''’ Many men have no feeling for the beautiful ; others 
lack appreciation of nature ; some even seem to be entirely 
destitute of any moral sentiment. But does any one believe, 
therefore, that humanity Avill ever lose the sentiment for 
beauty, and that it will renounce all morality? The same 
autlior admits that tlie scntiineiit of the ideal belongs to the 
essence of religion. Xow, many men have no sentiment of 
the ideal, and claim exultantly that it can never survive the 
clear light of , experience. Ilcnce the same critical labor 
which, according to this author, will destroy the religious 
sentiment, ought also, even a fortiori, to break up and dis- 
solve the much more fragOe one, which lie calls the sentiment 
of^tlie ideal.^ 

1 I will readily grant, Avith U. Vacherot, that the religious sentiment is 
simply the sentiment of the ideal; and it is precisely this which I analyze 
farther, resolving it into two elements, one metaphysical, the other moral— 
the one, the sentiment of the infinite; the other, faith in divine goodness. As 
to the objective reality of what the author calls the ideal, this is a metaphysi- 
cal question which it is not my province to treat of here. I will only say, from 
a punely practical point of view, that moral action presupposes faith in the 
possibility of a progressive realization of the ideal in this world. Now, sue 
a possibility is incomprehensible, except on condition that it is rooted m the 
nature cf things. There is, then, a reason for things^ which determines them 
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But, it may be said, nobody claims tliat religion will dis- 
appear utterly from humanity; for it is well knowii that 
there will always be inferior states of consciousness, and it 
is also admitted that religion ma}" have a relative value which 
will always make it more or less useful to mankind. It is 
enough to say, that it is the tendency of humanity — and a 
legitimate one — to disengage itself from it gradually. 

• This concession is not enough for me, and I will press the 
question farther. Wliat concerns each one of us is, not to 
know whether, as a matter of fact, religion will always exist 
— as if they wished to re-assurc us by affirming the perpetu- 
ity of such a curb: tin' question is, whether religion ovglit 
to disappear in principle, even if it should continue to live 
by its acquired momentum. We know quitq well, for in- 
stance, that delusions and errors — which are also sometimes 
useful — will never be entirely abolished amohg men. But 
they should be so, and we all ought to labor to that end. 
Thus with religion : if it is an illusion, if it represents an 
inferior state of c onsciousness, though it might be relatively 
good, yet I say that it ought to disappear; that it is the dutg 
of each individual one of us to do his part toward destroying 
it, whether in himself or in others. Well! regarding the 
question from this exact and strict point of view, I am one 
of those who believe, not only that it cannot ^disappear, but 
tliat it ought not to do so ; that it is an essential element of 
humanity. 

But what is religion? Of what does this essential ele- 
ment, which we believe ought to exist under every change 
of exterior form, consist? Religion is generally confounded 
with belief in the supernatural; but this is only the form 
of religion, not its essence. Imagine, on the one hand, a man 
who believes in the miracles, in revelation, in every thing 

in tbo sense of good or better: which could not be true on the hypotheses of a 
nature essentially badt which would will only evil, and would combat the 
good; nor even on the hypothesis of aa indifCerent nature, which would forever 
toss us back and forth from one to the other. 
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mS/intained by tb© Church, but in whose heart there is not 
a spark of love for God or for mankind. Shall we say that 
he is religious? Contrast with him the Good Samaritan, or 
a pious pagan like Epictetus, and shall we not say ; There 
is a religious man ! Religion requires that we shall add the 
spirit to the letter. Now, one who has the spirit without 
the letter, is more religious than one who has the letter 
without the spirit. Marcus Aurelius is more religious than 
Torquemada. 

Hence the essence of religion is not the supernatural, a 
faith in miracles, but it is “ the love of God and of man.” 
This is all the law, according to Jesus Christ; and why should 
we be more exacting than he ? If there is no morality with- 
out religion, inhere is also no religion without morality ; and 
true piety cannot exist without charity. To love God with- 
out loving rfen is only a more exalted form of egotism. 
Thus ^.hc love of our neighbor forms part of the religious 
sentiment, but it is not the wliolc of it. Tliere still remains 
the love of God ; and w’^hat should we understand by this? 

The love of God is a complex sentiment which requires 
analysis. It includes first a metaphysical, and second a 
moral, element. 

1. Metaphysically, the love of God is the sentiment of the 
infinite, the need of attaching one's self to the absolute, the 
eternal, the immutable, to that which is true in itself — in 
a word, to the Being. Man, if he considers himself with iiny 
seriousness, or even but superficially, finds that he is small, 
weak, and miserable. “ Oh, how utterly nothing we are I ” 
cries Bossuet. Homo sihi ipsi vilescit^ says St. Bernard. Man 
feels that his being is fragile, that he holds life by a thread, 
that he is passing away. The goods of this world are perish- 
able. The fashion of this world passeth away. We know 
neither what we are, nor whence we come, nor whither we 
go, npr what sustains us during the short period of our life. 
We are suspended between heaven and earth — between two 
infinities. We rest upon shifting sands. All these strong 
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words from mystical and religious writers express admirably 
the need of the absolute, the immutable, and the perfect, with 
which pious souls arc particularly exercised, but' which all 
feel to some extent, and satisfy as best they may. All our 
efforts to attain the absolute in science, in art, and even in 
politics, are only forms under which this need of the infinite 
manifests itself. The insatiable pursuit of the gratification 
of the passions is also, under a vain show, the same want. 
We soon tire of the goods which we have thus obtained, and 
we seek for others. Qucecumque adfuerint^ sa^-s St. Bernard, 
semper eris inquietus. In the same way Plato says that we, 
like Homer’s old men, 2:»ursue the shadow of Helen, instead 
of her true self. 

All great metaphysicians have called this sentiment of the 
eternal and the infinite the iiltiiufite basis of morality. Plato, 
Plotinus, Malebraiiche, and Spinoza command us to seek 
eternal goods rather than those that arc perishable^i This 
sentiment, becoming self-conscious, and seeking for that 
which is good in itself, instead of that which is but the 
shadow of good, is the most profound and essential clement 
of the religious sentirneiit. It cannot said that eAX*ry man 
experiences it, nor that all feel it to the same extent. But 
when we interrogate great religious souls, like St. Bernard 
or Gerson, we see that the ultimate and noblest form of tlie 
religious spirit is this need of union with the infinite — of 
communication with God. This is the sentiment which 
gives grandeur and beauty to mysticism. To this same 
sentiment Christianity affords the highest and purest satis- 
faction in the sublime sacrament of the Eucharist. 

2. This is the metaphysical element of religion: next 
comes the moral element. God appears to the human soul, 
not only as infinite, immense, inexhaustible, and eternal. It 
goes farther, and, with respectful boldness, calls him tJie 
Father. Man is not only weak and imperfect. He also 
sinful and suffering: evil is his natural condition. The 
fragility of our being, and its limitations, are an evil in them- 
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selves; but these are the least of all; they are what the 
schools call metaphj’^sical evil. But humanity suifers a 
double evil, much more real, much more poignant — grief 
iihid sin. Against physical ill — pain — it has but the feeble 
resource df prudence : against moral evil it has but one 
weapon, weak indeed — free will. Pelagianism represents 
free will as all-powerful. It makes us seem the masters of 
tlie universe. But experience proves, on the contrary, how 
weak we are, how many times liberty yields ; and Kant him- 
stilf, in spite of his stoicism, inquires whether a single virtu- 
ous act was ever performed in this world. How vain is such 
a virtue ! To sum iq> • life, notwithstanding its grand 
aspiicts, and some sublime and exquisite joys, life is t vil. 
Every' thing ei?ds badly ; and death, whicli terminates all 
woes, is itself the greatest of all. The human soul, pays 
IMato, ‘‘raises its eyes toward heaven, like a bird.’’ It calls 
for a remedy, for aid, for deliverance. Libera nos a malo 
is the cry of every r(?ligion. God is the deliverer and the 
consoler. W c love good, and we do evil : wo long impa- 
tiently for happiness, and we encounter only misery. Tliis 
is the contradiction which l^ascal describes with such burn- 
ing eloijuence. This contradiction must be removed. A 
benevolent being must come to redeem j)Oor humanity from 
grief and sin. 

Many persons r(^gard belief in a future life, or the immor 
tality of the soul, as being the essence of religion. Without 
tlui hope of gaining paradise, who would think of God? But 
this is to reverse the terms. Paradise itself is nothing to 
the* true believer : God is every thing. If the future life is 
a necessary consequence of the divine justice and goodness, 
it will come, never doubt it. If not, we have nothing to 
ask : that does not concern us. What docs concern us is, 
to know what we ought to do here below, and to have the 
strength to do it. Vita est meditatio vitce^ non mortis^ said 
Spinoza. But to live, and live well, one must believe in life, 
believe in its healthy and holy significance, believe that it is 
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not a game, nor a mystification, but that it fias been given ns 
by the principle of good, and for the success of good. 

The essence of religion is, then, belief in the goodness of 
(lod. A critical writer of Germany, Feuerbach, has madb 
the profound reiuark, that religion consists in making human 
attributes divine. Thus, according to liini ; God is good,” 
signifies; ‘‘Goodness is divine.*’ “God is just/" signifies; 
“•Justice is divine.” The boldness of Christianit}', its pro- 
found, pathetic beauty, its great moral efficacy, lie in the 
fact that it has deified our miseries, and that instead of say- 
ing, “Pain is divine, death is divine;” it has said, “God has 
suffered, God has died.*’ In a word, according to the same 
author, God “is the human heart deified.” Nothing could 
bo more true and beautiful, but in a different' sense froin that 
intended by the author. If God himself were not all good- 
ness, the human heart would contain somctliiiig divine, and 
(lod himself would not be divine at all ! The lieart feels 
that it is more than all tilings else; but, to believe in itself, 
it must believe tliat it comes fiom above, and is derived 
from a source that is purer than itself. 

Here we sec the connecting link between religion and 
morality. Perhaps religion may not he the theoretical basis 
f)f morality, but it is the foundation of its efficac}'. Kant 
has shown this clcarl3^ in making the existence of God the 
postulate of morality. Thci moral law, in fact, implies the 
supposition that the world can conform to this law. Put 
how can this he believed jiossible, if this world is the (jff'cct 
of a blind and indifferent necessity? “Since it is our duty,” 
lie says, “ to strive for the realization of the sovereign good, 
it is not only our right, but it is a necessity arising from the 
duty, that we should believe in the possibility of this sover- 
eign good, which is only possible on condition of God’s 
existence.”^ “Su])pose,” he says in another place,^ “au 
honest man, like Spinoza for examph‘. sliould be firmly con- 

1 Kant, Critique of Pi'uctical lieuson, I., ii., cbux>. ii., § v. 

2 Kant, Kritik der UrtlueilskrofL 
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viiiced that there is no God, and that there is no future life. 
Jle would disinterestedly accomplish (undoubtedly) all the 
good Vhic^ this holy law suggests to his activity. But his 
efforts are limited ; though he may find here and there in 
nature an* accidental concurrence, he can never expect a 
regular or constant concordance with the end which he feels 
obliged to pursue. Fraud, violence, and envy, will cease- 
lessly surround him, though he is honest, peaceable, and 
kind. The good people whom he encounters will vainly 
merit happiness : nature, which has no respect for this con- 
sideration, exposes them, like every animal on earth, to 
maladies, to evils, and to premature death, until a vast tomb 
swallows all in the gulf of the blind matter from whicli they 

came torth. ' Tlius this honest man should abandon, as im- 
* 

possible of attainment, the end which the law requires him 
to seek; or, ifdie persists iji remaining liiithiul to the interior 
voice qji his moral desliiiy, he must, from a practical point of 
view, recognize the existence of a moral cause in this world 
— that is to say, God."' Thus, according to Kant, religion — 
that is, belief in the existenee of God — is required, not as a 
theoretical foundation for morality, but to render it praeti- 
cally possible. ‘"The honest man may sav, ‘I will tliat 
there should be a God,’ ” ^ 

In the same sense I make religion the practical condition 
of morality. Undoubtedly the exterior success of the law 
does not seem to !)<», essential to the idea of that law ; and, 
so far as liis own happiness is concerned, I grant that tlie 
wise man may set all considoraiion of this aside. But ho can- 
nol set aside all consideration for the happiness of others, nor 
can he, speaking generally, be indifferent to a certain state of 
perfection possible for hiiimip society. For instance, if man- 
kind must always be eitlu?r apes or tigers, given over to low 
and ferocious instincts, as some pessimistic or misanthropic 
philosophers maintain, is it credible, that, when fully per- 
suaded of this sad truth, the moralh' best endowed of men, 
1 Kunt, Critique of Pructitvl Reason* 
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and those most deeply convinced of the obligafiop of obedi- 
ence to the law of duty, would have the strength necessary 
to continue the fulfilment of good whicli could produce 
only inappreciable and imperceptible results? Belief in 
virtue is the fundamental condition for becoming, or remain- 
ing, a virtuous man. But to believe in virtue is to believe 
that it can exist in the world, and can do good there; it is 
to believe that nature ought to be capable of being trans- 
formed according to the law of good; finally, it is to believe 
that the universe is obedient to the principle of good, not 
to that of evil — to Ormuzd, not to Ahriman. As to an in- 
different nature, one that was neither good nor evil, it would 
leave us equally uncertain as to the possible sucijess of our 
efforts, equally distrustful of the value of our moral beliefs. 

Ju one word, to conclude, if God were an illusion, why 
w.iuld not virtue be an illusion also? That T may be able 
to believe in the dignity and excellence of my soul, and of 
the souls of other men, my brethren, I must believe in a 
sui^reme principle of dignity and excellence. From noth- 
ing, nothing comes. If there is no being who loves men, 
and who loves me, why am I obliged to love them ? Jf the 
world is not good, if it was not made for good, if good is 
!iot its origin and its end, what lifive I to do here below, and 
what need I care for this ant-hill of wdiich I form a ])art? 
Let it get on as well as it can I Why should I take so much 
trouble for so small a r(?sult ? Imagine a wise citizen, lov- 
ing civil and i)oliti(*,al liberty, and ready to suffer any thing 
in order to gain it for his country. So long as he believes 
that this is possible, wisdom as well as virtue will command 
him to consecrate himself entirely to this work. But let 
experience demonstrate to him that such an achievement is 
a chimera ; that his fellow-citizens are too cowardly or too 
^■icious to be worthy, or capabh;, of enjoying the good which 
he desires to assure to them; suppose that lie sees eyery- 
whei*e about him nothing but cujiidity, servility, unbridled 
and abominable passions ; finally, let him acquire the con vie- 
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tioii that liberty is a delusion among men, or at least among 
sueh a people — does any one believe that he could, does 
any one tielieve even that he should, continue to waste his 
energies upon an undertaking which can never be successful? 
Again, I can and I should forget myself, and leave to eternal 
justice or to divine goodness tlie care of watching over my 
destiny ; but 1 cannot forget, I ought not to be indifferent 
to, the reign of justice in the world. I must be able to say: 
Advcfdat rrgtium Uium, How can I do this, if there is not a 
Father, who, in ini rusting to us the task of bringing about 
Ins reign, has rendered it at least possible, when creating the 
world ? And how can I believe, that, out of the great void 
into which some seek to reduce us all, there can come a 
rtngn of holy and just wills, united by the laws of respect 
and of love? The great Stoic, Kant, lias depicted the nc- 
(‘cssity for tliis reign of law more strongly than any one 
else, ^yithout borrowing any argumenls from theology; but 
he saw clearly, that this abstract and ideal order would re- 
main u, mere conception if there were not added to it what 
lie rightly calls ‘^practical faith, moral faith,” in the exist- 
ence of God. This moral faith is all that I have attcmpteil 
here to defend. The theoretical demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of natural theology lies outside of my chosen field. 
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* Stands out among the exegeticaf Litetatine not only of the eighteenth century, but of all • 
centuries, for its masterly terseness and precision, and for its combination of spiritual insight 
with the best scfwiarsh ip of his time.’— Vxofvts'^or W. Samian, On.Ioii1. 

GAomon of the New Testament. By John Alueut 
Eengel, Translattid into English. With Original jSot(‘,s, Explana- 
tory and Illustrative. Edited by the Kev. Andrew R. Eausskt, 
M.A. The Original Translation was in Five? Large Volumes, demy 
8 VO, averaging more than 550 pp. each, and the very great 
demand for this Edition has induced the Publishers to issue the 
Volumes bound in Three^ at the Subscription Price of 24s. net. 
They trust by this still further to incre,aso its usi*fulness. 

Tlic Five Volume Fdition iiiay still be Jia»l ^it llir original Siibserix»tioii 
IVioc, lls. net. 

This Uisiiop of fiLoiicP:sTEit ako Ukistol says of 'ntmpel ‘ is one expositor 

BO uiii(|unly etniiicni in driiwiiig from lloJy {Serijituro Us dt-ejier si>iiitual meiming, 
that it may bo \vell for the student alwaNS to have at hand, for tbo New Testament, 
tbo Ono'iuon of BengcL and to aeijuiro through the helj) of this most introsxuic.tivo 
expositor 'the aptuiuie of di awing from the Holy AVord its full message to the soul.* 

- STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

The Words of the Liord Jesus. Ey Dr. Rudolrh Stier. 
EigTit Vols. 8vo (or the Eight Vols. bound in Four), ,£2, 2s. not. 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, 8vo, 10s. 6d. ; and 
The Words of the Apostles, 8vo, 10s. 6d. (Or the Ten 

Volumes for £2, 12s. Gd. net.) 

‘ Tlie wluilc work is a treasury of thoughtful exjiosition. Its measure of }naetieal and 
spiritual applieation, with e\egotical eritieisni, eoiuriH'iids it to the use of those wliose 
duty it is to preach as w'cll as to understand the Gospel of Christ.’ — iiawnimn. 

LANGE^S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

The Liife of ’"'the Lord Jesus Christ: A Complete Criticjal 
Examination of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the 
Gospels. Translated frtmi tlie Gerjiian of J. l^ Lange, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Eonn. Edited, with 
additional Note.s, by Marcus Dods, D.D. Cheap Edition, in l^our 
Volumes, demy 8vo, jtriee 28s. net. 

* Stands in the front rank of lives of Ghrist ; it fir*st presents the life of ( hrist as 
given in the four G<ispels togotlior, and th<*n as given by eacli Cfospel separately from 
its peculiar standpoint.’- -I’rinri]ial A. (’ave, D.IX 

PROFESSOR EADIE’S COMMENTARIES. 

Ephesians, Philipplans, Colossians. ay thfi late Professor 
J, Eaihb, D.D. The Three Volumes are supiJied at the i>rice of 
iSs. net, or in sei)ar.ate Volumes, at 10s. 6d. each. They have 
been carefully edited by the Kev. William Young, M.A., Glasgow, 


T. & T. Clark’s Publications. 


Commentary on the New Testament. Illustration 

and Maps. Edited by Philip Sciiapp, D.D., LL.Dr Complete in 
Four Volumes, imperial 8vo, i)ricc 12s. 6d. each. ^ 

CoNTRlBUTous : — The Very Eev. Dean Howson; The Very Rev. Dean Plump^e ; 
Principal David Brown, D.D. ; J. liawson Liimby, D.D. ; W. Milligan, DrD. ; 
W. F. Moulton, D. D. ; Kev. Canon Spcucc ; Mareus Dods, D.I). ; J. O.swald 
Dykes, D.I). ; Josei)h Angus, D.D. ; Pa ton J. Gloag, D.D. ; S. I). F. Salinond, 
D.D. ; William B. Pojm*, D.D. ; Philip Schall, D.D. ; Matthew B, Riddle, D.D. 
Maps and Flans — Profes.sor Arnold (xiiyot. Illustrations— W. M. Tliomson, 
D.D,, Author of ‘Tlic Land and the Book.’ 


Volume /. 

The Synoptical Gospels. 

Volume III. 
Romans to Philemon. 


Volume II. 

St. John’s Gospel, and 
The Acts of the Apostles. 

Vnluwt JV. 

Hebrews lo Revelation. 


‘ A usidul, viduidile, uiul instructive coimuentary. The interpretfition is set forth with 
clearness and ettgeney, and in a manner caleulated to eomnieiid the volimies to tbi* 
thoiiLclirfiil lea'lei*. Tl'e ])Oolv is beautifully .uot ii].. .‘ind reflects great eredit -m flie 
pnblislier.s as w«‘ll .as tbe writers.’ — TilK Bisiioi* of (7I.01 l■LS^^CK AXi> IbtisToL. 

‘I lia\e looked into tins a olunie, and read several oi tin* notes on eiucud ]>.issages. 
Th(\v seem to me veiy well done, nitb great f.^lrm‘^^ and witli e\id<‘nt km wledgo of 
th'* eunl iMAersH'h eom eruing tliem. ’I’lie ilhmtratioiis aie very good. I oay nut doubt 
tli.il the l»ook witl prove ver^ v.duuble.’ — Toi IbMtoroK \Vixc'hi si’j-.k. 

‘ Wo have already sjtok<‘n of thi'- eommon ..in \yiiii .... an praiM*, end av(‘ (‘an c(*rtainly 
.T'.-.ert thfit the enteip im* has now { ‘en hioie^l.t ton elose with i(‘ally a bnirable work*.’ 
— Knijhiih Vh II rehot nt 

‘ We eongr.Uulnte J»i ^eliaff on the eoinpleti-.}' of thm useful W(uk, which we iirn now 
able to (M)Uiiuenil, in iIn etunplen form, t(» hm ' re.ole’si.f tlm Scriptures. ... It will 
be seen that we have a Idgb ojnnion of tins cojtini*‘nt.o \. •.! he present voliirrie, and also 
of lh(j whole AVork. In this last res[>eel it is - of m inn!-)}*!!) excellence than 

any of its riv.d.'i, and in Ite.iuty of api)earanee it ex* «‘lh limn, a!). - Vhureh Hells, 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: Aprdogetics for 

tbo Tiiue.s, Dy llcv. Alexandkk Maiu, 1).T>. Third Phlitiou, 
Kevisod and Phd.irgod, (.rowii 8v(», pric<* Gs. 

‘Tills book ought to I'ccoiue immenselv popular. . . . ’I’hat one (duiptor on “The 
Unique Personality of C'hnst” is a m.i.sterpiece of ekiipient Avriting, though it is 
e‘'arcely fair to menti(»ii on(‘ portion Aviien* ( A'ery ])arf is exi'olleiit. 'I’hf* lieantii's of the 
A'olume are (»\eiywheie app.-irent, and thorebue will :ig:iin attraet the mind that has 
l)e»‘n ouco (leltghteil aviHi the literary feast.’— 77 (c Hod,. 

EncyclopsBdia of Theology, I’»y lb *1 -.s *.» J. 1". JUBiaPi 
Dro.slan. Trnn.^jlutod, with ;tddili<*o.s tn the History and 
LiteraUirc, hy lii-v. d. ^Maophmisox, M.A. 2 Vuls. 8vo, [irico 21s. 

‘ Kahigcr’i:! FncAelojijpdi.M is a bfu»k deserving Iho atli'miA’e p(irusal of every dj vine. 
. . . It is at once instructive and suggesfive.’ — Aflie/ioum. 

System of the Christian Certainty. l)y Prohissor Dr. Fr. 
II. K Frank, Juluiigou. In dmny 8vo, luiuo lOs. (>d. 

*No AVidghtior or imwo valuable theological work has come to us fiom Germany 
since the publication of Dr. Donier’s “riinslian Jhictriiic — Litcrory World. 
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The Gospel of St. Peter. Synoptiotil Tjdiltjs. AVitli Transla- 
tion and Critical Apitaratus. Edited hy Ib’of. II. von Schubert, 
D.D., Kitd. Aulhorianl ErKjUah Tram^laiiun. 8vo, Ls. 6d. net. 

* I’he most useful thing that has yet been published on Ibis fmgment.’ — KxjiOsUory Times. 



T. & T. Clark’s Publications. 


. BY 'PR! NO! PAL A. CAVE. D.D. 

An Introduction to Theology: Its Principles, Its Branches, ’ 
Its Results, iind Its Literature. By AiiFREi) Cave, B.A., D.I)., 
Principal of Hackney Colh^j^e, London. Second Kdition, largely 
rewritten, and tlio Bibliographical Lists carefully revise<l to date. 
In deniy*8vo, j>rice 12s. 

‘ Tlio oviunuMl WLirli ou th« subjcrt iu tln» limgiiage.’— Pniuv Schaff. 

T).D., LL.J,). 

‘ It.M arniJigi'im'iit iri iHM'foct, its loaniiiig amn-ato and u, and its pract iral huits 

iuviihuildi* dhuBtuui W'tn'hL 

‘ A marvol of industry, and .siini»fy mvalimblti to tlu'olo.'duns.’ — Vlcn/j/inaii’a 

The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. 

By Alkuki) Cave, 1).1)., Princijud of Hackney College, London. 
In demy 8vo, ISlew lulition, I’evised throughoutj iwicc 10s. 6d. 

‘ pajio in Ibis (Minion lias bcM-n cart'hilly revised in lli'' light of tin* latt'st 

ndnluo roHCHrclios. 'I'lio liti'iMii i cb i (Uiccs hsm^ .ilso Ikmui lironplil down to d.itci. . . . 
In Iho In( w 'J’l'stami'rit soction tii.‘V(* is coiiKJibMaldo variat ion. rjipui tbo hoctiino of 
tho AtoiKuiuMit (spocialU , cora iiisions ijjmhi wbicli iilTi'Ci so nialorially the pn'sinitation 
of CMiristi^i tintli,*tlio afill'orV m'owh b:i\«' st(*adilj rTfioning, aslio b(‘li(‘Vos, during 
tlio tliongbt of ^<•al•s. (lonsrqi’' n{!\ inoji nan liulf ui tlio Now 'J’cstainont portion lias 
boon io\Mitton.’«-/v,'7>vo7y>'o/// y*/v/( 0 ». 

y TiOt readers judgo— is 111!.-, ii-'t n(*\\ llu‘ licst ^^‘^t(‘^nalie stu'l} of the Atonement in 
the Kiiglisli language ? A'ly/ 7’. 


iNCIPAL D. W, SIMON, D.D. 

The Redemption of Man : Discussion^ Bearing on the Atone- 
ment. By Principal D. W. SiMOi?, D.D.. Bradford. In demy 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 

I'jincipal Faiiiuaiun, Munstield (’ollege, wrib's:— ‘I wish to say bow stimulating 
and helpful 1 have found your book. Its eriticism is constnudue as well as incisive, 
V liil(‘ its point of view is (devated and eoininaiiding. It made me feel quite vividly how 
siqxM’tieial most of the ri'cmit di.seiissioiis on the Atonement h.iv(‘ been.’ 

‘ Its learning, aiiqile althonuh tliat Ix', is its least meiit : it has the far hiuher and 
riuer «|iiaIit.i(‘H of fieslines.s ui view ami deep ethieal insight. 1 Iiojk* it nill liiid tho 
geiioiiil and cordial n^’t'plioM ;t so well deser\es.’-- J'ndvssor ii. Flint, 

he Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life. Ki' Prin- 
cipal 1). W. SUK.N 1 ).!>., jlrailfoiil. Jn crown 8vo, prico 4.<i. 6il. 

‘ Tills hunk will Mi ll .H'ruwil. It i-niilaiiis a dnal of U'liiiiiiig ns well ns 

. nnity, and ihc st> Jt is eh. — Uuardnui. . , tj 

‘ .a., Simon’s little' hook is uorthy of the mo.st careful attention. — /w/ib-sy. 

‘ Dr. .loiiN Ukown, of bedford, writes:- - ‘ 1 t<M‘l sure that such of y‘*nr readers as may 
make JW'quaintunee with it, will be as giatetiil hu its valuable liel[) as 1 have Ixmn 
inysolf.’ 


Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. By 

Rohkut Rainy, D.D.. Principal, and I’roft^ssor of Divinity and 
Church Ifisloiy, New College, l^tlinburgh. Price 10s. 6d. 

‘ We gladly arknow lodge tbo high eNeelhmce and th(> evtonsive learning w'hicb tbos(i 
octnr(*s disp'lay. They are able the hist degree, and tho author has, in an umisual 
iieasuif*, tho iiow’er of acute and brilliant gen(‘ralisati«'ii.’ — A/Zm/zy/ t Inircfi inan. 

‘ Tlie subject is tn^ated with a eomprehensi\«' giasp, keen logical power, clear sinalysis 
and learning, and in (h*vont spirit.’ — Eciuijfcliral Maf/itzine. 


Handbooks for Bible Glasses and Private Students. 

Edited by Professor Marcus Dodb, D.D., and Alexandsi? 

Whyte, D.D. • 

* I name aiiecially the admirable Handbooks for Rible Classes issued by T. Xfc T. (^lark of Edin* 
burgh. Ihey are very uhea)), aud ainoiiu them are some books unsun^assed in their kind.’—Dr. W. 
RoiiBKTSOJjr Nkjoll m The British Weekly. 

‘Sound, iuteUigible, and sometimes brilliantly-written handbooks, packed with wisdom and 
knowledge.’— Af<j</iod ist Recorder. * ' 

' These volumes are models of ihumnltum inparvo style. We have long desired to meet with a 
series of this kind— Little Hooks on Creat Subjects.*— Lib-mri/ World. ^ 

COMMENTARIES— 


Profes.s^)r Marchs Dons, D.D. Genesis. 2 s. 

Jambs Ma( ( iiiBuou, D.D Exodus. 2 Vols 
2 s. each 

rnncnial Docci.xs, D.D. Joshua. Is. (Wl 
Judges. Is. :id. 

Troftesor J. G. Mhui'uy, LL.D. Chronicles 
Is. (id. 

Professor Mauccs Door, D.D. Haggal, Zech 
ariah, Malachi. 2 .s. 

rrino,i]ial Doroi.vs, D.D. Obadlah to Zeph 
aniah. is. (id. 

Proft's.sor T M. , D 1 ). Mark. 2 .s. fuL 


GENERAL 

Jamh.s Stai-kku, D.D. 

The Life of Christ. Is. Cxl. 

The Life of St. Paul. !>. Od 
(Laiiji Editiouf,, 'i.s. (Id \ncli.) 
ALrxAJNOi'K Whytf, D.D. 

The Shorter Catechism 2s. «:u. 

Professor . 1 . N. Casdi isii, D D 

The Christian Sacraments. Is. od. 

The Christian Doctrine ol God. l.s. r,d. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit, is. <«!. 

The Blhlical Doctrine c*' Sin. l s. (.>< 1 . 
IxoRVAV L Walkbk, D.D. 

Scottish Church History, l s. Gd . 

Bov. W. 1 ). Tik.msos, M.A. 

The Christian Miracles ahd the Conclu- 
sions of Science. 2.s 
Gboroe Smith, LL.D., F.H (r S , C l.E. 
History of Christian Missions. 2s Gd. 

AKClITllAl.i* IIknopusox, D.D. 

Palestine : Its Historical Geography 
With Miips. 2 s (id. 

ProfossitrT. M. Linhsay, D.D. 

The Reformation. 2 .s. 


Professor T. M. Linhkay, D.D. St. Lu&O. 2 
Vols. 3 s. 3 d. (Vol. I., 2 s. ; Vol. II., Is. 8 d.). 
(lEoin.i-. Keith, D.D. St. John. J Vols. 2 s. 
oat'll. 

Prolosstu T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Acts. 2 Vols. 
Is. (id. each. 

Pi 1 nopal Brow V, D.D. Romans. ‘Is. 

.Iamhs Mais.heoor, D.D. Galatians. Is Gd 
Pmlossor J. S. (.'wi'Eisii, D.D. Enhesiann. 
Is 1 . 

I’lofos A. B. Davidson, 1>.D. Hebrows. 


SUBJECTS— 

Kov. John M xcimieuson, M A. 

The Sum of Saving Knowledge is. Gd. 
The Confession of Faith. 2 s. 
Presbyterianism, is. xmI. 

J’rofossor BiNMii, D D 
The Church, is. od? 

Kov. T. B Kii PATRICK, B.l). 

Bull 01 *s Three Sprmons on Human 
Nature, is. od. 

I’lesidout H AMU TON, D.D. _ 

History of the Irish Proshy terfan Church. 

Ko\. W. Scu\Xi(.ioi R, M.A. 

Lossons on the Life of Christ. 2 s. Gd. 

A. Txm.o'- I.xM M.A., Advocalf. 

Church and State. 

K(‘A..I PnATTIEIt. 

The Last of the Prophets — John the 
Baptist. 2 s. 

Kov. W. Kxirwkatiier, M.A. 

From the Exile to the Advent. 2 .s. 


Bible-Glass Primers. Edited by licv. ProiV.'^hor Salmond, D.D. 

‘A most useful series. With such helps as these, inellioient teacher is to be blam 

worthy.’— ilev C. J1 Svi.jk.eon. 

Jn paper cuvera, 6d. each; free by post. Id. i clotfiy 8rf. each ; free by jMSt, 

Chrlstlaii Character: A iStud^ m Iscv Tcstamciit M Ji_\ Kcv. T. J>. Kil- 

PATuicK, Ihl').- The Free Church of Scotland, ) Kc\ fi. ADCimk, J).]).— 

The Truth of Christianity, by Profei-sor J. jvluax !) D - The Making: of Israel, 
by Kev. 0. A. Scott, B.I). The Sabbath, bv the Koi i Our Christian Passover, by 
Rev. 0. A. Salmond, M.A,— The King'dom of God, TVo ’ Parl^slu ro/., duthy Is’, ff'' ‘ 
byP.llERBEUTSTKAi),M.A.— TheParableso''ourLord,by the Kditoi: LifeofSt 
by Paton j. Gloao, D.D.— The Story of JcHUsalem, by Rev. II. Dalian, M.A.— L’ * 
Abraham, by Rev. (Jhaklbs A. Scorr, 1LI>. —Historical Connection between tL oau 
and New Testaments, by Professor John Skinnkk, M.A. — Life of Christ, by the 
Editor — The Shorter Catechism, Three J*artH {or one voL, cb>th, Is. Gd.), by tbe Editor 
— The Period of the Judges, by Profossor Paterson, D.D.— Outlines of Protestant 
Missions, by liev. J. l^msoN, D!d.— The Apostle Peter, by the Editor-- Outlines of 
Early Church History, by 11. W. Kmith, D.D. — David, by ilie late Rev. P. 'I'komhon, 
M.A. — Moses, by I’rofessor .1. Ivkbach, D.D.— Paul, Vjy Paton J. (Iloau, D.D. — 
Solomon, by Rev. R. Winterrotiiam, M.A., LL.D. — Reformation, by Rev. Prt/fossor 
WITIIBROW— Kings of Israel, by Rev. W. Walker, M. A.— Kings of Judah, by Pro- 
fossor Given, PIi. [).— Joshua and the Conquest, by Professor Groskrry. 

Extra Vols. Bible Words and Phrases, by liov. Charles Miokik, M.A. Is.— The 
Seven Churches of Asia, by Miss Deborah Alcock. Is. 










